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PREFACE 


^HE reception accorded to the First Volume of our Studies has 
proved encouraging enough to make ns decide to continue the 
journal On account of the exigencies of printing, the present 
volume could not be as representative of our various departments 
as its predecessor. The volume is to be got out before the end of 
the session, and this has led to a large number of contributions to be 
held over for the next volume. We expect to be able to make better 
arrangements in future to guard against such eventualities. 

The University : } GANGANATHA JHA, 

March SI, 1926 . j Vice-Chancellor* 
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THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
MUSLIM LAW OF MARRIAGE 

by 

Dr. MAHOMED U. S. JUNG, M.A., LL.D., Bar-at-Law, 
Reader-in-Law. 

The development of the institution of marriage is a matter 
of historical interest. It originated in the form of irregular 
unions and marital unions . 1 Marriage by capture was the 
primitive form of marriage, and ultimately it gave way to 
elopement with consent, “a compromise with real capture” 
The institution of marriage by purchase gradually grew up, and 
this notion of acquisition of a wife, as property, paved the way 
for marriage by agreement, subject to a dowry. Polyandry, 
polygamy and even monogamy were enjoined by immemorial 
customs, and practised in different parts of the world. The 
transition from the sacramental indissolubility of marriage to 
the treatment of marriage, as a civil institution, is a modern ; 
idea . 1 

'“Marital unions are the outcome, of sexual selection and v 
restrictions.” Vinogradoff, ‘Historical Jurisprudence, ’ vol. I, p. 167,*;., 

5 “In civil society it becomes a civil contract regulated ani 
prescribed by law. ” Story, ‘ Conflict of Laws,’ p. 143. 
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Whether the Arabian civilisation in its natural growth 
passed through these various stages is a matter of speculation 
and conjecture for the historians. The advent of the great 
Prophet of Islam marked a triumphant period, the old political 
and social structure of the Arabian culture tottered down, and 
was replaced by a refined civilisation, which is the ideal of 
the Muslims and the admiration of the world. The Arabs 
themselves refer to the pre-Islamic era as the days of ignorance, 
(oolffla. (do!), i.e., “period of ignorance or rather wildness or 
savagery, in antithesis to the moral reasonableness of a civi- 
lised man ,” 1 

In archaic times marriage by capture was prevalent 
Mar riage by “ The rape of the Sabine women ” and the 
capture. Tartar’s raids in the Caucasus are well known. 
The raids were followed in pursuits by the parents and relatives 
of the damsel and were frequently successful. And in cases of 
elopement with consent of parents such pursuits were held for 
enjoyment. The modern Muslim practice of escorting the 
bride to the accompaniment of music, with great pomp, assumes 
•the semblance of a party returning from a successful raid. 
The ancient Arabs prided themselves in capturing maidens. 
“According to Ibn Abd Rabbih, the hajin , that is, the son 
of an ajcmiiya, or non- Arab woman, did not inherit in the 
Times of Ignorance, but there was no such disability as 
regards the son of a captive, nay according to Ara b tradition 
the best and stoutest sons are born of reluctant wives.”* Indeed 
the Arab maidens preferred to be carried away as it manifested 
\ -their paramours’ intense love and affection. 

Sir Walter Scott depicts an interesting episode: 

;;Y. : “ LOOHINWAK.” 

“ She is won ! we are gone ! over bank, bush, and scaur— 

They’ll have fleet steeds that follow,” quoth young Lochinwar. 

* * * * ' 

lt':;;-AlphQlsoh, ‘Literary History of the Arabs,’ p. 

Robertson Smith. ‘Kinship and Marriage,’ p. 90. 
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There was racing and chasing on Cannobie Lee, 

But the lost bride of Netherby ne’er did they see. 

So daring in love, and so dauntless In war. 

Have ye e’er heard of gallant like young Lochinwar ? ” 

The Hindu Law recognises marriage by forcible capture 
as “ Rakshasa rite,” and attaches no insignificance to such an 
institution. The laws of Manu enacted : 

IH. 33. 

“ The forcible abduction of 

a maiden from her home, while Htc3T ^ ^ ’gfUfl 

she cries and weeps after (her TOU ugriT fafc-HywW H 

kinsmen) have been slain or 

wounded and their houses 

broken up is called the Rakshasa 

rite.” 

Marriage by capture is a form of marriages of dominion. 
McLennan thinks that “ Marriage by capture arose from the rule 
of exogamy.” Westermarck suggests that “the practice of 
capturing women for wives is due chiefly to the aversion to 

close intermarriage together with the difficulty a savage 

man has in procuring a wife in a friendly manner without giving 
compensation for the loss he inflicts on her father. 1 ” Marriage 
by elopement is another instance of capture with consent. 

Capture was afterwards supplemented by purchase This 
is really the beginning of marriage by agreement, it precedes 
marriage by contract. The contract of purchase is subject 
to well-understood or specified conditions. The kin of the 
woman attempts to maintain authority and supervision over the 
bride, and consider themselves under obligations to revenge her 
ill-treatment and death if caused by the husband. This was 
exactly the case in ancient Arabia. Robertson Smith says, “the 
strength of the feelings of kinship bettered the wife's position, 
whether she were married in her own kin or to an alien, unless 
sM were carried far out of the reach of her natural protectors. 

1 ‘ The History of Human Marriage,’ p. 389. 

a ‘Kinship,’ p. 123. , 
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In Ancient India the Asura form of marriage by 
purchase) was prevalent. It is still common among the Sudras. 
The laws of Manu forbid such unions : 

III 51. 

“No father who knows (the 
law) must take even the smallest ffer 

gratuity for his daughter. ” 

IX. 98. 




“ Even a Sudra ought not to 
take a nuptial fee, when he gives 
away his daughter ; for he who 
takes a fee sells his daughter, 
covering (the transaction by an- 
other name). ” 

Similarly the ancient Greeks used to buy wives, and later 
its reverse the dowry system was inaugurated as a mark of 
distinction between a wife and a concubine. 

At Home the Plebian institution of marriage, “ Co-emptio 
in Manu,” was a fictitious sale “per aes et libram.” Dr. Hunter 
suggests that co-emptio was a survival of “ the rape of the 
Sabine women, ” a substitution of purchase and sale for the 
capture of wives, while in Germany marriage by purchase 
was abolished after the introduction of Christianity. 

The debased form of marriage by purchase is the institution 
of buying females to serve as slaves and concubines. The 
Muslim Law recognises slavery ; but prefers that Nikah should 
be contracted with the slave girls. Islam does not tolerate simple 
(unalloyed) concubinage. In the Holy Koran, whenever the 

i is mentioned, 


“ But whoever of you is not 
possessed of means to marry free 
believing women, then he may 
marry those which your right 
hands possess from believing slave 

girls, and Allah knows best your 
» 


Part Y, hh. IV. 

il ! fj - usA«j*r| jy* 
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The Holy Prophet altered the notion that a woman was 
like an acquisition of a thing, and the solemn marriage subject 
to dowry purged of all its evil incidents was established for 
the Muslims of Arabia. The dower may be a sum of money, 
or property or even personal service. The custom of obtaining 
a wife by services rendered to her father was common among 
the ancient people of the world. A Hebrew tradition has well 
familiarized us : 

The Raddal Muhtar says 

“Moses contracted a marriage with jj-j- ,_>} 

the daughter of Shoab and the d 

dower was that she should graze 
Ms sheep for eight years.” 

The system of dowry was not a new idea, it was customary 
among the ancient people. Rev. James Macdonald in his book 
‘Light in Africa’ observed an interesting custom among the 
South African tribes : “ A man obtains a wife by giving her 

father a certain number of cattle, she retains certain rights to 
property and an interest in the cattle paid for her. They are a 
guarantee for the husband’s good behaviour.” 5 

The institution of dower has passed through successive 
stages. The Tafsir Ahmadi says that in ancient Arabia, dower 
formed part of the marriage contract, but was generally misap- 
propriated by the wife’s relatives ; dower was originally similar 
to purchase or presents, and finally it came to be regarded as 
the exclusive property of the wife, capable of being transferred 
to her heirs. Imam Muslim cites an example how in ancient 
Arabia dower was avoided by a device called Shighar : ; 

A gives in marriage his daughter or sister to B in con- 
sideration of B giving his daughter or sister to A. I 

The institution of Shighar is similar to the conditional 
“ Sata” marriage of the Hindu Law. Islam does not tolerate 
any device whether by contract or otherwise to defeat the right ! 

of the wife to dower. 

1 P. 159. — ' - ' 
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The Muslim dower is also similar to the donatio propter 
nuptias of the Roman Law. 

Mr, Sutherland in his book ‘Origin and Growth of the 
Moral Instinct ’ lays down a bold proposition. He observes : 
“In cultured communities the dowry dies out, Just as the 
purchase-money declined in the civilised stages .” 1 * 3 * The institu- 
tion of dower is rapidly becoming extinct. Dower is now 
more or less nominal, nevertheless it serves a useful purpose, 
as it checks the exercise of the arbitrary power of divorce, 
which the law has conferred solely on the husband. In Muslim 
legal treatise dower is known as sadac 1 and the wife acquires 
a complete legal right over her dower. 

Polyandry is an old institution and according to McLennan 
Polyandry anc ^ Morgan it is a natural stage in the develop- 
ment of society. 5 It was practised in Greece. 
Eusebius and Socrates mention it. The Nairs, the Todas and 
various tribes of Tibet and the Australian aborigines have 
practised it. Polyandry was generally prevalent in the form of 
communal marriage, where the kinsmen have a sort of common 
property in one or more women especially set apart. Such was 
the custom in Australia among the Dieri and kindred tribes. 

It is curious but convincing that polyandry was practised 
at the sacred temples where female ascetics and dedicated maidens 
largely assembled to offer their homage to the deity. It was 
so in Greece. Eusebius refers in this connection to the Astarte 
worship. Sozomen speaks about the holy virgins of Heliopolis 
and says that Constantine forbade the Phoenicians from practis- 
ing the prostitution of the maidens. In India the life led by 

1 P. 243. 

3 Robertson Smith, ‘Kinship,’ p. 93. “In Islam sadac simply 
means a dowry and is synonymous with mahr. But originally thet wo 
words were quite distinct : sadac is a gift to the wife, and mahr to 
the parents of the wife.” 

3 Wester march says (‘The History of Human Marriage,’ p. 515), 

“ Polyandry seems, indeed, to presuppose a certain amount of civili- 
sation, We have no trustworthy account of its occurrence among the 

lowest savage races.” 
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the Jat-Vairagis in the Ahharas is another instance of the 
prostitution at the temples. The same was the case in Arabia: 
“In Arabia and elsewhere in the Semitic world ....unre- 

stricted prostitution of married and unmarried women was 
practised at the temples and defended on the analogy of 
the license allowed to herself by the unmarried mother- 
goddess.” 1 

The oldest evidence of the existence of polyandry in Arabia 
is that of Strabo: “All the kindred have their property in com- 
mon, the eldest being lord ; all have one wife and it is first 
come first served, the man who enters to her leaving at the door 
the stick which it is usual for every one to carry ; but the 
night she spends with the eldest. Hence all are brothers of all 
(within the stock of «>yyem*); they have also conjugal intercourse 
with mothers This institution is termd as a “regulat- 

ed polyandry.” It closely resembles the “ fraternal polyandry” 
which existed in India. The classical instance of the Pandavas 
and Braupadi need only be cited. The institution of levirate 
(which is sanctioned by the Muslim Law also) is simply a relic 
of fraternal polyandry. 

Sahib Bukhari, a book of the traditions universally revered 
by the Muslims of the world, as well as Abu Baud, report two 
famous Hadises about the existence of a peculiar system of 
polyandry in ancient Arabia : 

1. “ A number of men, not 

more than ten, used to cohabit with - i 

a woman. When she conceived (■$ 

and was delivered of a child, then dUj- } »«) ) 

she would send for all these men, <*8 ^ 

who were bound to attend. She ^ ^ 

told them, ‘You remember our c r* a# ^ ^ ft* <Jj® 

agreement, now I have brought k 

forth a child and I am of opinion - j» Jatf *•»<>. a&itf. 
that this child is so and so’s issue.’ 

J Robertson Smith * Kinship,' p. 165. 

* Robertson Smith ‘ Kinship,’ p. 158. 
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The named father had to recognise 
the paternity.” 

2. “ Many men used to have ^ jMai t 2*“?i r 

sexual intercourse with a woman, cjj* 4 - 

who would not refuse any visitors. J* 

When such a woman had an issue iA c ^ UU ^ oUt, 

born to her, then her “fre- v>*lf o-UJaU ^tS* 

quent” visitors would assemble, sj 33 13 } 

and by physiognomistic test used - fojL, 

to decide, who was the father of 
the child,” 

The Prophet of Islam abolished the institution of polyan- 
dry, and forbade such practices. 

The custom of polyandry was the result of poverty, and 
excess of the male population due to the large number of female 
infanticides. The Arabian desert was an ideal place, for its 
poverty was proverbial, and female infanticide was enjoined by 
custom as obligatory. 

Women who had a free hand and selected their own 
men could hardly be considered to be acquainted with 
the notion of chastity, their children were all full tribes- 
men without any distinction of legitimate and illegitimate 
offspring. However, with the introduction of the “ higher 
polyandry ” where the group of husbands reserves the wife 
exclusively, the idea of conjugal fidelity develops, and gra- 
dually monandry comes into existence, and a man prefers 
to have a wife to himself. Still however it is for the husband 
to decide who shall actually beget his wife’s children. We 
find ih an Hadis reported in the Bukhari and Abu Daud a 
curious instance where the husband tolerates polyandry to 
obtain a “goodly seed”: 

^■‘A custom was that a husband ' 

would say to Ms wife after the 

termination of her monthly W 4 >j3 «*- 

courses, “send for such a man and A/' At* «r* Jf*- 
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have intercourse with him,” and sw gaZJ 

the husband would keep away uPi J*b v*- ! o'^j} 

from her, until she had conceived c «i!i tj* .Jsj jjjil LtmS ^5 SG 3 
by that man, and thereafter would - ftadh 

i*eturn to her. This was done 
with a view to obtain a noble 
seed.” 

This institution was common among the ancient Arabs, and 
was put to an end after the dawn of Islam, as being nothing 
short of permissible fornication and adultery. 

The Koran says : Part XV, ch. XVII 

“And go not near adultery, it JS *5! Sj 

is a foul deed and an evil path.” - 

It is curious that a parallel system was in existence in India 
called Niyoga, though now obsolete ; it was recognised by the 
laws of Manu for the Sudras : 

“On failure of issue (by her 
husband) a woman, who has been 
authorised, may obtain (in the 
proper manner prescribed) tbe 
desired offspring by (cohabitation 
with) a brother-in-law or a Sa- 
pinda.” 

The Hindus sanctioned Niyoga, as it was necessary for 
a Hindu to have a son to perform the sacred rites. It 
is suggested, that among the Semites a similar notion that 
the dead man will miss something if he leaves no children 
to worship had survived. Apparently this was not the sole 
reason. The Arabs desired to obtain a noble seed — u gifted 
child with natural attributes of heredity, and this is far 
from being a desire to have a son to perform the sacred 
rites. Plato was of a similar opinion. In Greece, he said, 
“Every individual is bound to provide for a continuance 
of representations to succeed himself as ministers of the 
divinity.” 


IX. 59 

, ... . fv 

%*tt i 
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Westermarck observes : “ Polygamy was permitted by 
most of the ancient peoples with whom history 
acquaints us, and is, in our day, permitted by 
several civilised nations and the bulk of savage tribe.” 1 Plural- 
ity of wives was considered as an additional source of wealth 
by the ancient people. However all the ancient nations did 
not indulge in polygamy. The Yeddas of Ceylon wandered 
through the forests in monogamous pairs with their wives, 
children and hunting dogs. 

Polygamy was practised by the Jews and was enjoined in 


certain cases by the Mosaic Law. The ‘ancient’ Christian 
Church did not forbid it. The Anabaptists and Bernardino 
Oehino approved of the institution of plurality of wives. In 
1540 Luther consented to the second marriage of Philip the 
Magnanimous, who married with his wife’s approval. Among 
the tribes of Africa, Australia and the Mormons of America, 
we find that polygamy was customary. Harald Harfgar, 
Vladimir of Russia, Sanio of Bohemia, Meshko of Poland are 
all credited with plurality of wives. The Hindu Law does not 
restrict the number of wives. The monogamous marriage of 
modem times is the outcome of a slow growth, starting 
from the state of sexual promiscuity, irregular and temporary 
unions. 

The Romans later on preferred monogamy, and it was a 
fundamental rule of Roman Law that a man could not have two 
wives at the same time “duos uxores eoden tempore habere 
non licet.” 

The Muslim Law inherited the doctrine of plurality of 
wives from time immemorial. So many Prophets had married 
a number of wives. Jacob had Joseph and his brothers bom 
of different wives, the Prophet Solomon had contracted numer- 
ous marriages. Abraham the traditional founder of the 
Quraysh Arabs had at least two wives. He left his second wife 
Hagar and Ishmael at Mecca. 

1 ‘ The History of Human Marriage.’ p. 431. 
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While in ancient Arabia there was no restriction as to the 
number of wives that one could legally marry, Islam limited the 
number to four, and represented monogamy as an ideal form 
of marriage. 


<j3i 


Part IV, eh. IV. 

wIloL* ^ jSSXjCjls 

~ £>)* J&~ 


The Holy Koran says : 

“ Marry such women as seem 
good to you — two, three or four; 
but if you fear that you cannot 
do justice (between them) then 
marry only one, or what your 
right hand possesses (e.g., captives 
of war and slaves) ; this is better 
so that you may not deviate from 
the right path.” 

And the Koran says in the next ‘Slpara’: 

“ And it is not in your power Part V, ch. IV. 

to do j asti.ce between wives, even 
though you may covet it ; but 
keep yourself not aloof from one 
with total aversion, nor leave her 
like one in suspense, and if you 
make reconciliations, and guard 
yourself, then surely Allah is For- 
giving, Merciful.” 

Thus Islam prefers monogamy, and it is only in special 
cases that it permits subsequent marriages. 

The Laws of Mann lay down some conditions for celebrat- 
ing subsequent marriages : 

“ A barren wife may be super- IX. 81. 

seeled in the eighth year, she s&k 3 fOTT 1 

whose children (all) die in the 
tenth, she who bears only dau- 
ghters in the eleventh, but she who is quarrelsome ’without delay.” 

It is said that the Mutazila sect of Islam holds marriage 
with more than one wife as unlawful. Ameer AH boldly 
observes, “there is a great difference of opinion among the 
followers of Islam regarding the lawfulness of polygamy...**. A 


1st tJ$ f .jJa** th> 
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large and influential section of Islamists bold it to be absolutely 
unlawful, the circumstances which rendered it permissible in 
primitive times having either passed away or not existing in 
modem times .” 1 

This observation is a solitary opinion of an eminent 
lawyer. The Koranic enactments act for all times as a divine 
influence, and it is essential for them to be as wide in their 
application as possible. Monogamy may be an ideal, but 
polygamy remains a lawful institution recognised by the law all 
over the Muslim world — in Arabia, in Egypt and other parts of 
Muslim Africa, in China, India, and other countries inhabited 
by the Muslims. 

Referring to tins view of Ameer Ali, Sir Roland Wilson 
remarked : “ Elsewhere in his book this learned and ingenious 
writer boldly refers to ‘ Mussulmans of the polygamous sect,’ as 
though they, rather than his friends, were the schismatic 
minority, in spite of the fact that the standard text-books of all 
sects and schools except his own afford absolutely no hint of 
polygamy being considered unlawful 

It is further interesting that the early Mutazila* during 
the reign of Al-Mamun endeavoured to proclaim the legality of 
temporary marriages, though the modem Mutazila totally dis- 
approve of Muta, and are now represented as the champions of 
the cause of monogamy. 

The Turkish Government of Angora is contemplating an 
enactment to make monogamy the general law, and providing 
that second marriage shall only be celebrated after judicial sanc- 
tion . 3 4 A similar movement is progressing in Egypt. In India, 
as the Muslim male population is in excess of females, 
polygamy is not practicable for all, and further those who 


3 Wilson, ‘Anglo- Muhammadan Law,’ 3rd Edition, p. 467. (Ameer 
Ali has lately revised this text:. ' Muhammadan Law.’ Vol. II, 3rd 
Edition, p. 188.) 

gA ';;;;;y:; a (;;‘Ahglo-Muharamadan. Law,’ p. 468 ;8t-d Edition). . AM'; , 

Baghdad,’ p. 253, Note. 

-Air--' ; Ac 1924. : ; g . - . : v r ■ • 4 Ar 
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consider it morally objectionable provide against it by a special 
clause in the marriage contract, but still it flourishes among 
a “class; of men” all over India, as likewise in the Muslim 
world. 1 

Temporal- y In ancient Arabia temporary marriages were 
Marriages. common, and an interesting narrative is report- 
ed in Al-Tiraiizi : 

" Ibn ‘Abbas said, Muta was ^ 

only in the beginning of Islam. US' JO 

A man would come to a town in A-j 11 ys *1 Jji 
which he had no acquaintances, t*> si SsW! 

then he would keep (marry) a ** fi &sS» sil y*» 

woman for the time that he would - sxi sJ ^W> 3 

stay there, and she would look 
after him and cook his food for 
him.” 

This institution may be described as the “ marriage of 
convenience.” The contract for a fixed period is merely a 
limitation to absolute right of divorce. Lane in his transla- 
tion of the Arabian Nights cites the case of a man who had 
married nine hundred women. A temporary, “Mut‘n, marriage 
is said to be a marriage that no one need know anything 
about.” In other words, the bride’s kin might know nothing 
about it, that is, there was no contract with the woman’s kin — 
such as was customary when the bride left her kin and came 
to live with her husband. Consequently in a Muta marriage 
the wife remained with her people and the children of the 
marriage did not belong to her husband. The mother was 
the centre of the family, hence it constituted a matriarchal 
system, 1 ; ■ . J ' , 

Westermarek observes : “ Hardly less variable than moral 
ideas relating to marriage are those concerning sexual relations 

1 Baillie, ‘ Digest,’ p. xxvi : “Divorce and polygamy, though 
perfectly allowable by the law, are thus very much in the nature of 
luxuries which are confined to the rich.” 

5 The modern ShiA Mut‘a marriage is based upon patriarchal 
system. 
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of a non-matrimonial character. Among many uncivilised 
peoples both sexes enjoy perfect freedom previous to marriage, 
and in some eases it is considered almost dishonourable for a 
girl to have no lover .” 1 Such was the custom prevalent in the 
East African Barea and Kunama, in Malay Archipelago, 
Indo-China and elsewhere. Among the Angami Nagas promis- 
cuous connection is customary, as men are desirous of having 
proof as to their capacity of procreation before they contract a 
lawful marriage. It is curious that the conception of chastity 
begins with marriage, and even here the standard varies. 
According to Mr. Griffis, “ Confucianism virtually admits two 
standards of morality, one for man, another for woman... chastity 
is a female virtue, it is a part of womanly duty, it has little or 
no relation to man personally.” 1 Similarly the ancient He- 
brews forbid fornication to women 3 but not to men . 4 In Greece 
virginity was “an object of worship.” Athens was proud of 
virgin’s temple, the Parthenon. At Rome the profligacy of 
women was checked by various enactments, and Tacitus says, 
that the publication of a list of prostitutes on the Aedile’s register 
W|S in itself a sufficient punishment. The Hindus conceive 
chastity as virtue. Chastity was not a virtue in ancient Arabia, 
but a gradual progress was going on. At Mecca the women had 
accepted chastity and we read of Fatima, wife of Ziyad, who was 
carried away by a Fazarite, casted herself from her camel and so 
preferred death rather than that any shame should be attributed 
to her family and sons on her account. Women who still 
persisted and adhered to the old laxity now formed a class of 
their own — prostitutes, and their houses were marked by 
a flag hung over the door. Chastity was still no part of 
virtue for the men, it was not considered as disgrace to visit 

■■ ; , : 'v ’ ‘The Origin and Development of Moral Ideas,’ vol. II, p, 422. 

* ' The Religions of Japan,’ p, 149. 

’ “ Do not prostitute thy daughter to cause her to be a whore.” 

‘ Leviticus,’ XIX, 29. 

4 Westermarck, ‘The Origin and Development of Moral Ideas,’ 
vol, II, p. 427. 
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such houses, and men were prepared to admit and acknowledge 
a prostitute’s child. The Muslim world regards chastity as an 
essential duty for all Muslims. 

The Sunni Muhammadans disapprove of temporary 
marriages, and according to a tradition reported by the fourth 
Khalif Ali, the Prophet forbade Muta marriages on the day 
of the battle of Khayber in accordance with the verse of the 
Koran found in the Surat-ul-Mumimn : 


Part XVIII, ch. XXIII. 

“ None is lawful except their 


wives, or those whom their right 
hands possess, for they surely are 
not blameable.” 


Oi- r- 54* f* > ' > 


Accordingly the Raddul Muht&r clearly says : 

“ Marriage in Mut‘a form is in- - a3j» j c 
valid.” 


y y 




And if a Nikah for a fixed term is celebrated, the doctrine 
of Imam Zafar applies, and such a marriage is regarded as 
permanent. 

The Shia hold that Mut‘a marriages are lawful. The 
essential conditions are a dower and a period for cohabitation 
which are mutually agreed upon, and the marriage lasts till the 
efflux of the fixed period, and according to Shara-i-looma, 
dissolution of marriage could also be effected by “ the doctrine 
of the gift of the term.” 

The laws determining separation of the married parties 
are of considerable historical interest. In a 
sacramental marriage divorce was impossible. 
The Christian Church treats marriage as a sacrament. The man 
and wife are made “ one flesh by the act of God.” “What 
therefore God hath joined together let no man put asunder.” 
“ Quod Deus conjunxit, horaon non separet. ” For the 
separation of the parties the Canon Law required the decree 
of nullity, “Annulatio Matrimonii,” a judicial fiction that such 
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a marriage never existed. The same was the ease under the 
Hindu Law. The Laws of Manu provided no divorce : 

IX. 46. 

“ Neither by sale nor by re- q fkm i 

pudiation is a wife released from mr-IH f^rretu: UUF ^TT%ftfT^Sll 
ber husband ; such we know the (Some substitute “ ” for 

law to be, which the Lord of crea- 
tures (PrajSpati) made of old.” 

For the Hindus marriage is a religious duty, and the 
custom of sattee is the consequence of the complete union. 
In ancient Arabia divorce was very common, and it was of 
various kinds, and it took place generally at the instance 
of the husband. 

Zihar in tbe literal sense means “ the back,” in law it 

Zihar signifies a man’s comparing or likening his 

wife to his mother, or any female relations 
within the prohibited degree whether by consanguinity, affinity 
or fosterage. The usual phrase is “thou art to me as the 
back of my mother.” In archaic times Zihar stood like 
divorce, but the Muslim Law considers it as a temporary pro- 
hibition without dissolving marriage, and it continues till the 
performance of expiation. 

The Holy Koran says : Part XXVIII, eh. LVIII. 

“ As for those of you who put ^ ^ 

away their wives by likening ^ If! ^ 

their backs to the backs of their ^ 

mothers, let them know that they - 3} 5£ y*J 

are not their mothers, their 
mothers are no others than those 
who gave them birth and surely 
they utter a hateful word and a 
falsehood, and verily Allah par- 
dons and forgives. 

The atonement for Zihar consists either of (a) manu- 
mission of a slave, (b) fasting for two months, (c) feeding 
sixty poor persons. 
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*> 


Part II, eh. II. 

— ^juah-^yi® jdfl yi|ts 


. . 

■ 

; i 

i 


Ha was common in the dark ages, and in its “ primitive 

IIa sense, it signifies a vow,” and was considered 

as a divorce. The Muslim Law construes it 
as a divorce suspended for four months. Ila takes place 
when a person swears that he will not have sexual intercourse 
with his wife for four months. Ila must not be for a shorter 
period. 

The Koran mentions 'Ila: 

“Those who swear that they 
will not go unto their wives, 
should wait four months. But 
if they go back, then Allah is 
Forgiving and Merciful.” 

The Prophet of Islam disapproved of Ua and 
Zihar and prescribed the recognised modes of Talak-us- 
Sunnat. 

Mr. Abdur Rahim points out, “ sometimes an Arab 
would pronounce Talaq 1 ten times and take his wife back 
and again divorce her and then take her back and so on.” 
The wife in such a predicament was absolutely at the mercy 
of her husband, it depended upon the discretion of the 
husband to dissolve the marriage tie completely or not 

Separation may also be produced not merely by the dis- 
missal of the wife, but at her demand or on the demand of her 
kin. This system was also prevalent in Arabia. Where 
the matriarchal system was flourishing, the wife could easily 
effect divorce. Robertson Smith says : “ The w r omen in the 
Jahiliya, or some of them had the right to dismiss their 
husbands and the form of dismissal was this : If they lived 
in a tent they turned it round so that if the door faced east 
it now faced west and when the man saw this he knew that he 
■was dismissed.” 1 According to the traditional custom a man 
had no right to enter the tent of his unwilling wife. Rut in 


1 1 Muhammadan Jurisprudence,' 
1 ‘ Kinship,’ p. 65. 


p. 10. 
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baal 1 marriage of ancient Arabia there also existed divorce at 
the request of the wife known as Khula* which survived down 
to the Muslim Law. Khula* was a friendly arrangement 
between the husband and the wife’s father by which the 
husband was repaid the dowry. 

Under the Muslim Law divorce is an arbitrary act of a 
husband, and he may divorce his wife with or without her 
consent. Divorce may be verbal only and no special expressions 
are necessary ; it suffices, if it denotes a clear intention to 
dissolve the marriage, and writing is not necessary to the legal 
validity of divorce. Divorce is either revocable or irrevocable. 
During the period of iddat* marriage is deemed to subsist 
with respect to various of its effects such as maintenance, 
residence, the right of inheritance and the husband may 
take back his wife ; but after the period has elapsed, he cannot 
exercise this right. The husband can delegate to a third person 
or to his wife the power to repudiate herself, 

Khula 1 is a repudiation by consent and is at the instance of the 
wife for a valuable consideration. Mubarat is a divorce by 
mutual consent. WLW-U- V A 

The Muslim family law is based upon the patriarchal 
Patirarchai system. However we can trace with confidence 
system. the existence of matriarchal system in ancient 
Arabia. According to McLennan and Morgan formerly the 
family centred round the mother, but Westermarck and A. Lang 
hold that the highest state was patriarchal The “ Cyclopasan 
family” was ever maintained under the despotic sway of the sire 
over his wife and children. The matriarchal system is loosely 
knitted, it is based on the rule of the weaker sex, hence the 
ultimate triumph of the more solid and single patriarchal 
organisation was inevitable. Wherever the matriarchal system 

; 'marriage is under husband's authority with male kinship. 

Iddat is the waiting for a definite period — on divorce it is 
3 months, on widowhood it is i months and ten days. In the pre- 
Iglaniic ora iddat was for one whole year. . 
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has flourished, it was because of the support of man. There 
is a definite element of male influence such as the mother’s 
brother who is looked upon as her natural helper. The Xairs 
represent a fully-developed .matriarchal organisation of this 
kind and the mother holds real property, and the inheritance 
passes through her. 

However, there is no inherent incompatibility between the 
patriarchal and matriarchal systems, and the transition from 
one system to the other can be detected. 

Vinogradoff observes, “ the important question is that of 
residence whether the household is within the circle of 
influence of the wife’s or husband’s family.” 1 

We have seen that in Arabia “the tent ” of the woman 
was her exclusive home, and so long as this tent was situated 
in the neighbourhood of her relations, the woman was able to 
check any attempt to interference and domination on the part 
of her husband, but the moment she elected to live in the 
company of her husband’s tribes, she naturally lost her 
independence, and thus unconsciously surrendered herself to 
the control of the husband. The natural conditions in Arabia 
only hastened the fall of the matriarchal system. The notion 
that a wife was like an acquisition of a thing, by capture or by 
purchase, led to a disastrous result. 

The Arabs soon came to regard women as subject of 
inheritance. The sons and heirs were entitled to inherit their 
step-mothers by simply throwing a sheet of cloth on them. 

The Tafsrr Ahmadi says : 


“During the time of igno- 




ranee, if a man died and left a oU U ZM W! ^ 

widow, step-sons and relatives, 

then if one of them threw a k? «s*6 } aS 3 St,t 

sheet of cloth over the widow, she J* } £ 3 U>q?l to 

immediately became his wife - 

though unwilling, and the same 
former dower was fixed again.” 

1 ‘ Historical Jurisprudence,’ vol. , p. 196. 
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The Holy Koran emphatically denounced the custom of 
taking women as wives against their wishes. 

Part XY, ch. IV. 

“Oh believers! It is not lawful IjV ^ W jL.1 t> 

for you that you should take women - 

as heritage against their will.” 

Further numerous customs led to the degradation of the 
women. The recognition that they were not free agent to 
marriage and their consent or refusal was immaterial; the 
deprivation of their right to dower and its appropriation by 
their relations ; the institution of repeated divorces and repudia- 
tions at intervals , and their cancellation at will and pleasure of 
their husbands ; the adoption of a system of regular confinement 
for one whole year to mourn their husband’s death ; the severe 
punishment which was inflicted upon them, if proved to have 
committed adultery ; such were only glaring instances of their 
deplorable and deteriorated status in life. 

The condition of the women was in no way satis- 
factory in other countries. In ancient Greece she was held 
in bondage to her husband. Aristotle observes : “A good 
and perfect wife ought to be mistress of everything within the 
house,... ...the wife ought to show herself even more obedient 
to the rein than if she had entered the house as a purchased 
slave. For she has been bought at a high price for the sake 
of sharing life and bearing children, than which no higher or 
holier tie can possibly exist.” (‘ (Economical) 

The Zoroastrian Yasts likewise define a holy woman as 
“ rich in good thoughts, good words and good deeds, well- 
principled and obedient to her husband.” 

Similarly the laws of Manu declared : 

ix. a 

“ Her father protects (her) in TOT TfH' Hcfi Tgf?f I 
childhood, her husband protects TgTwt SIT * 

(her) in youth and her sons pro- II 

tect (her) in old age, a woman is 
never fit for independence.” 
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Donaldson writes : “In the first three centuries I have not 
been able to see that Christianity had any favourable effect on 
the position of women, but on the contrary it tended to lower 
their character and contract the range of their activity.” 1 * 3 4 

At a period in the growth of the Arabian civilisation the 
matriarchal and patriarchal systems must have come into 
contact, and in the struggle the fittest survived. Here is an 
instructive narrative illustrating the transitional stage. A suitor 
is proposing for a girl’s hand. The father says, “yes if I 
may give names to all her sons and give all her daughters in 
marriage.” “ Nay,” says the suitor, “ our sons we will name after 
our fathers and uncles, and our daughters we will give in marri- 
age to chieftains of their own rank, but I will settle on your 
daughter estates in Ivinda and promise to refuse her no request 
that she makes on behalf of her people.” 1 

In this case we see a compromise between the two 
divergent systems ; the husband is in favour of the marriage 
of dominion type, thus the matriarchal system was superseded 
in Arabia by the introduction of baal marriage. Beena * 
marriage with kinship through the mother existed for some 
time in Arabia. The Muslim historians narrate the story of 
Salma, the wife of Hashim the Meccan, that she “would not 
marry any one except on condition that she should be her 
own mistress and separate from him when she pleased.”* The 
story goes on to say that a son Abd-ul-Muttalib was born 
to Salma and he remained with the mother’s kin, until the 
father’s kin persuaded the mother to give up the boy to them. 

However in Arabia the process of the subjection of the 
women and children was totally complete before the dawn of 
Islam, and the endeavours of the Prophet were to emancipate 

1 ‘ Contemporary Review,’ LV1, 433. “ Thy desire shall be to 
thy husband and he shall rule over thee.” ‘ Genesis,’ iii, 16. 

1 Robertson Smith, ‘ Kinship,’ p. 124. 

3 Beena marriage is where the husband goes to settle in his 
wife’s village. 

4 Robertson Smith, ‘ Kinship,’ p. 85- 
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the women from hereditary bondage, restore her position and 
give her a legal status in the eye of the law. The entire 
Muslim Law stands as a testimony. The abolition of poly- 
andry, the restrictions imposed on polygamy, and the recog- 
nition of the prohibited circle for intermarriage by reason of 
consanguinity, affinity and fosterage, the treatment of marriage as 
a devotion and condemnation of divorce, the recognition that a 
woman is a free agent in marriage, that her consent is essential to 
validate the marriage contract, and the amendment of the pre- 
Islamic law of inheritance by giving the woman definite share 
in property, the modification in the law of dower, its treatment 
as exclusive property of the wife, and above all the recogni- 
tion of the wife’s separate property and independent status in 
law, these all are the facts which speak for themselves. 

Westermaxek has well observed : “ The history of human 
marriage is the history of a relation in which women have been 
gradually triumphing over the passions, the prejudices and 
the selfish interests of men.” 1 

Conclusion. 

The Muslim law of marriage stands in complete contrast to 
vague and indefinite customs of marriage that were common in 
ancient Arabia, but these immemorial usages and customs form 
an integral part of the history of Muslim marriage. In Islam 
marriage is both a civil contract and a religious rite. Accord- 
ing to all jurists it is a Sunnat Muwahlcidah. It is an institu- 
tion for the procreation of children, the regulation of social life 
and for the benefit of society. There is no merger of the per- 
sonality of the husband and wife. Property is not the object of 
marriage. Dower is not like the institution of purchase-money 
for the wife. Divorce is permissible in special circumstances, 
it is tolerated as a necessary evil. 


1 ‘ The History of Human Marriage,’ p. 550. 
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“ He who can, does. He who cannot, teaches.” 

— Maxims for Revolutionists. 

The apotheosis of Bernard Shaw has been justly described 
as one of the miracles of the present age. His literary career 
was begun nearly half a century ago, when he left Ireland 
and came to London, throwing, as he tells us, not himself 
but his mother into the struggle for life, and writing novels 
which nobody would publish. But for many years the British 
public was either indifferent or hostile to him. To-day he is 
publicly referred to by a royal personage as '‘that world- 
famous Irish dramatist ; ” Mr. A. B. Walkley describes him 
as “the venerable patriarch, who now dominates the spiritual 
universe as a kind of Pope Bernard I ; ” while the London 
correspondent of the Statesman is “ thrilled ” as he sees before 
him in a theatre the figure of the “ first play- wright of the 
age. ” It would seem that Bernard Shaw has conquered his 
public. We have at last managed to catch up with a few 
of his ideas, and have learned to look with curiosity and 
respect, if not with complete understanding, upon an author 
who, it appears, was not a mere buffoon after all, and whose 
greatness, having been duly recognised upon the Continent 
for years, must now, in true British fashion, be proclaimed 
at length in the country of his adoption. There is even a 
danger that Shaw may before long become a classic, and 
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join the company of those writers whose works we all take 
as read and leave in undisturbed seclusion upon our 
shelves. 

It may be doubted, however, whether Bernard Shaw is 
really better understood to-day than in the old days, when 
his name was the Shibboleth of the few and the butt or 
execration of the many. To a number, perhaps even to the 
majority, of the folk who read or see his plays he is still 
the mountebank who says refreshingly witty things but whose 
opinions need not be taken seriously; while the Shavians, 
like most devotees of a literary cult, are too apt to copy 
the whims and eccentricities of the master while they neglect 
his real and essential message. In India, to put it mildly, 
it can hardly be said that his plays have been exhaustively 
studied, as anyone who tries to collect materia! upon them 
will rapidly discover. A glance at the syllabuses of most of 
our Indian universities might indeed lead one to suppose 
that English literature came to an end with the death of 
Robert Louis Stevenson. But the time is ripe for an intelli- 
gent study and discussion of the plays, and this little paper 
is offered as a brief indication of one or two possible lines 
of research. 

Bernard Shaw has touched life at so many points and 
has displayed such a many-sided activity that he is perfectly 
justified in claiming that the life of such a man as himself 
is worth writing “as a historical document 1 ”. He has 
come before the public as an orator, a critic of art and music, 
a journalist pure and simple, as socialist, humanitarian, phi- 
losopher, dramatist, and novelist, and in each department he 
has done work sufficient to make the fame of any ordinary 
man. But it is undoubtedly to the plays, with their brilliant 
and illuminating prefaces, that we must look both for the 
fullest expression of his personality and for his most enduring 

‘Cp. Shanks, p. 11. (For the references, see the Bibliographi- 
cal Note at the end of this article). 
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work. Under one aspect, the aspect upon which I more 
particularly wish to dwell, his plays are a mirror of contem- 
porary society. In that revival of the drama which is undoubted- 
ly the most remarkable phenomenon of the English literature 
of recent years, they occupy the leading place, and Shaw 
has invented a new type of play — the drama of discussion — 
which is of especial value as a social “document.” Though 
in advance of their age when they were first pulbished, his 
earlier plays are now an admirable reflection of the ideas 
which they have partly helped to form, and nowhere can 
that astounding change of outlook and convention which has 
marked the present century in England be more concisely 
and more effectively studied. Considered as a part of the 
general Ibsenite and European movement in the direction of 
realistic or naturalistic drama, the English dramatic outburst 
of the first ten or twelve years of the present century is of 
very great interest. The drama has in many cases become 
identified with attacks upon existing conventions of various 
kinds — religious, social, domestic, intellectual: and the many 
brilliant qualities of Shaw’s plays place him easily at the 
head of those who have thus sought to make the theatre a 
platform for the propagation of ideas. 1 

For present purposes, then, we may set aside Shaw’s fiction, 
his public speeches, his essays on social and economic questions, 
and his miscellaneous pamphlets, and confine ourselves to the 
plays and their prefaces, together with the essays bearing 
directly upon the drama. There is an advantage in this 
separation, for the plays contain the quintessence of Shaw’s 
thought and are the vehicle of everything that is of importance 
in his message to his age. Moreover, as is now pretty generally 
recognised, they are examples of very high excellence in a new 
kind of dramatic art, although this excellence is regarded by 

1 For an account of the newer drama in England see Jameson, 
Lewisohn, Williams, and the late William Archer’s The Old Drama 
and the New. 
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the dramatist himself purely as a means to an end. “ For 
art’s sake alone,” he says, “ I would not face the toil of 
writing a single sentence.” 1 Nevertheless, we who enjoy and 
profit by the art which he has produced may be pardoned 
if we sometimes turn aside from the end and take pleasure 
in the contemplation of the means. It is the same with the 
more purely literary quality of style, upon which Shaw has 
some very sensible remarks to make in the passage to which 
reference has just been made. The business of his style, 
in preface, dialogue, or soliloquy, is to get his message 
across from the stage or the printed book to the persons 
for whom it is meant; but this should not blind us to 


the fact that Shaw is one of the greatest prose-writers of the 
day, wielding a nervous, concise, and rapid style which illu- 
minates like a searchlight any subject which it touches. It 
may also rise at times to the level of pure poetry, as, for in- 
stance, in certain now famous passages in Getting Married 2 , 
John Bull’s Other Island 3 4 , and Back to Methuselah .* Again, 
the wit, vitality, and freshness of his dialogue have been abun- 
dantly praised, but justice has not always been done to the 
vigour, richness, variety, and truth to life of much of his charac- 
ter-drawing. Shaw himself, in his customary witty fashion, 
puts the criticism against his characters much better than his 
critics, 5 and there are certainly moments when the dramatist 

1 Man and Superman, Epistle Dedicatory, p. xxxv. 

* p. 278. Where a volume contains more than one play, the 
references are to the pages of the whole volume. 

3 pp 17-18. 

4 pp 265-7. The list might easily be extended, witness the 
gorgeous setting of Gcesar and Cleopatra, the charm of some of the 
dialogue in Saint Joan, and the indefinable air of melancholy beauty 
which invests the whole of Heartbreak House. The more poetic 
view of the relations between the sexes is seen not only in Getting 
Married but also in Mrs. Warren’s Profession and Candida. 

5 “ Vaughan. — Well, at all events, you can’t deny that the 
characters in this play were quite distinguishable from one another. 
That proves it’s not by Shaw, because all Shaw’s characters are him- 
self : mere puppets stuck up to spout Shaw. It’s only the actors that 
make them seem different. ’’—Fanny’s First Play, Epilogue, p. 232- 
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tends to lose himself in the philosopher or the critic. Yet 
most of the major characters, and the minor characters almost 
without exception, are individual and dramatic to a degree. In 
fact, a recent critic is probably not very far wrong when he 
says that Shaw’s characters are not appreciated because they 
are too real, and adds : “It is hard to avoid the conclusion 
that Shaw’s strongest talent (when he chooses to exert it) lies 
in the portrayal of human beings as they are, and that his fame 
will ultimately rest neither upon his ideas nor wit but upon 
his poetry and characterisation.” 1 It should also be remem- 
bered that, as Bergson has pointed out , 2 a tendency towards 
the general is inherent in the nature of comedy. A too highly 
individualised picture would be felt to be exceptional and 
would therefore not be recognised as generally true by the 
ordinary audience ; thus comedy would miss its principal effect 
of corrigere ridendo. So much must be said in order that 
Shaw’s attack upon society may not be discounted as an essay 
in philosophic discussion merely, with no relation to actual life. 
One other feature should be noted : his characters, like those of 
Shakespeare, belong chiefly to the leisured and cultured class- 
es.* In Bach to Methuselah we hear of a statue to Saint 
Henrik Ibsen, inscribed with the motto, “ I came not to call 
sinners but the righteous to repentance,” and a somewhat 
similar design is discoverable in the plays of Bernard Shaw. 
Even the historical characters may be made the mouth-pieces 
or the objects of his attack, for it is Shaw’s avowed intention 
in writing drama with a historical background to bring out 

’Collis, p. 108. 

* Laughter, pp. 169—171. The whole passage has a direct 
bearing upon the plays of Bernard Shaw, and explains and partly 
justifies his contention that art (i.e., his plays) should never be other 
than didactic. See Preface to Pygmalion, p. 102. 

3 The reason for this is pointed out in the preface to The Dark 
Lady of the Sonnets, p. 128 : “Industrial slavery is not compatible 
with that freedom of adventure, that personal refinement and 
intellectual culture, that scope of action, which the higher and 
subtler drama demands,” 
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the elements of our common humanity in the great figures of 
the past. Human nature is always the same, and the romantic 
conventions of hero-worship are pure nonsense. 1 

Any author has the right to claim that his work shall 
be judged from the particular aspect under which he wishes 
it chiefly to be regarded, and since Shaw considers his propa- 
ganda to be the most important feature of his plays, it will be 
worth while very briefly to examine his criticism of contem- 
porary English society. The raison d’etre for the attack 
which he makes upon existing conditions, institutions, creeds, 
conventions, and national idiosyncrasies is abundantly set 
forth in many passages of the plays, prefaces, and critical 
articles. As long ago as 1896, when he was working 
as dramatic critic for the Saturday Revieiv , Shaw penned the 


1 An exact classification of Shaw’s plays is difficult if not 
impossible. Broadly speaking, it may be said that the plays earlier 
than Man and Superman (1903) deal either with concrete social evils 
or with individual character ; while the later plays deal in a more 
abstract fashion with questions of politics, morals, and sociology. 
The multiplicity of Shaw’s dramatic activities is shown by his own 
list of the subjects which he has treated in his plays. “ I tried 
slum-landlordism [ Widowers 9 Houses], doctrinaire Free Love (pseudo- 
Ibsenism) [The Philanderer ], prostitution [Mrs. Warren’s Profession], 
militarism [Arms and the Man], marriage [Getting Married], history 
[Caesar and Cleopatra , The Man of Destiny , The Devil’s Disciple, 
Androcles and the Lion , Great Catherine , and (later) Saint Joan], 
current politics [John Bull’s Other Island], natural Christianity [The 
Shewing up of Blanco Posnet ], national and individual character 
[Captain Brassbound’s Conversion, You Never Can Tell , Candida , 
John Bull’s Other Island, Fanny’s First Play , Heartbreak House], 
paradoxes of conventional society [You Never Can Tell , Candida, 
Misalliance, Over-ruled, Fanny’s First Play , Heartbreak House], 
husband-hunting [Man and Superman], questions of conscience, [The 
Devil’s Disciple, The Doctor’s Dilemma, Mrs. Warren’s Profession, 
Fanny’s First Play], professional delusions and impostures [The 
Doctor’s Dilemma, Pygmalion], all worked into a series of comedies 
of manners in the classic fashion, which was then very much out 
of fashion, the mechanical tricks of Parisian “ construction” being 
de rigueur in the theatre — Back to Methuselah , Preface, p. Lxxxv ; 
the additions in brackets are my own. This play, which is a vision 
of Creative Evolution, stands apart from the rest, though they may 
all be said to be summed up init. 
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following passage, which is of great importance for the 
right understanding not only of his own position but also of 
the whole trend of modem drama: — “ when conduct con- 

flicts with creed, the question as to which of the two is in the 
wrong is an open one it is not alone humanity that is con- 

stantly on its trial, but the ethical, political, and religious systems 

that claim obedience from humanity a deliberate violation 

of these systems may be, not a weakness to be pitied and par- 
doned, but an assertion of human worth to be championed and 
carried to victory in the teeth of all constitutions, churches, 
principles, and ideals whatsoever. 1 ” And his plays are con- 
structed in accordance with this principle. “An interesting 
play cannot in the nature of things mean anything but a play 
in which problems of conduct and character of personal impor- 
tance to the audience are raised and suggestively discussed.* ” 
“In the new plays, the drama arises through a conflict of 
unsettled ideals rather than through vulgar attachments, rapacities, 
generosities, resentments, ambitions, misunderstandings, oddi- 
ties and so forth as to which no moral question is raised. 3 ” 
“Unity, however, desirable in political agitations, is fatal to 
drama, since every drama must be the artistic presentation of a 
conflict. The end may be reconciliation or destruction; or, as 
in life itself, there may be no end ; but the conflict is indispen- 
sable : no conflict, no drama. 4 ” Shaw’s plays are thus seen 
to be linked up with his pamphleteering and speeches, his 
socialistic tracts, and his economic disquisitions by virtue of an 
inborn desire for revolt. 

Shaw’s criticism of modern society centres principally 
around three or four points — economic questions, sexual rela- 
tionships, marriage, the family, and religion. He declares that 
society as at present constituted is based upon a set of false 

' Dramatic Opinions and Essays, Yol. I, p. 448. 

2 The Quintessence of Ibsenism, p. 190. 

3 Ibid., p. 194. 

* Plays Pleasant, Preface, p. vii. 
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romantic conventions to which he gives, somewhat arbitrarily 
the collective name of “idealism He uses the term “ ideal ” 
much in the sense of “illusion,” to denote a mask deliberately 
invented to disguise the inconvenient, brutal, and terrible things 
of life. The man who is brave enough to strip off the mask 
and look things in the face is the “ realist.” The whole of 
Ibsen’s work is interpreted from this point of view, and 
it must be admitted that Shaw sometimes lays violent hands 
on Ibsen’s plays in order to make them fit the theory. 
The realist, in Shaw’s sense, is not Zola or He Maupassant, but 
Plato 1 . In the preface to Plays Pleasant the question is 
dealt with at some length, and Shaw repudiates the assumption 
that because the realistic morality of his plays clashes with the 
romantic morality in vogue, he is therefore necessarily either a 
eold, calculating materialist or a wrecker of society. “I do not 
see moral chaos and anarchy as the alternative to romantic con- 
vention,” he says 2 , and even if he regards romance as “the great 
heresy to be swept off from art and life — as the food of modern 
pessimism and the bane of modern self-respect, 3 ” it does not 
follow, as we have already seen, that he despises poetry, art, 
and imagination. Care, too, should be exercised in regard to 
his use of the term “immorality.” When, in the famous Re- 
jectedStatemerit which so seriously disturbed the Parliamen- 
tary Committee set up to investigate the question of the 
Censorship, he describes himself as “a specialist in immoral 
and heretical plays,” it is to be noted that on the very next 
page he defines as immoral “ whatever is contrary to established 
manners and customs. An immoral act or doctrine is not 
necessarily a sinful one: on the contrary, every advance in 
thought and conduct is by definition immoral until it has con- 
verted the majority . 4 ” These quotations will help to explain 
the fact to which attention has often been called, and sometimes 

’Op. The Quintessence of ttsenism, pp. 19 ff. 

2 Plays Pleasant, Preface, p. xviii. 

3 Ibid., p. xiv. 

* The Shewing-up of Blanco Posnet, pp. 318-9. 
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with surprise, that Bernard Shaw, who in his plays appears to 
advocate the widest license in questions of sex, politics, and re- 
ligion, is in private life an ordinary law-abiding citizen, a man, 
it is said, of great personal chai’m, and one against whose 
stainless, ascetic character none of his enemies has ever been 
able to breathe a word. There must always be “a large liberty 
to shock conventional people, and a well-informed sense of the 
value of originality, individuality, and eccentricity, 1 ” and Shaw 
believes that the British public needs shocking pretty often 
and pretty thoroughly, “about three times a week on one 
subject or another,” he says in a paper to the Academy. 2 

The picture of English society given in the plays is by no 
means a flattering one. Shaw believes that in our domestic and 
family relations, in our conventional ideas upon marriage and the 
position of woman, in our social and political organisation, in the 
Church, in the industrial system of England, there is much that 
is wrong and foolish, and he has laid his finger upon some un- 
doubtedly weak spots in our social system. In the history of 
every country it has been necessary for some teacher to arise — 
a Rousseau, a Carlyle, a Tolstoi, a Bernard Shaw — to awake 
society to the necessity of revising the outworn codes and stand- 
ards to which men are apt to cling long after the conditions 
under which they were first created have passed away, and 
there is much in his denunciations to which every intelligent 
English observer cannot but assent, even though it may not be 
necessary to concur whole-heartedly in the view that “we are 
very badly governed and are, on the whole, an ugly, mean, 
ill-bred race 3 .” Two points in particular are emphasised: 
first, that a rigid adherence to an artificial and purely conven- 
tional standard of respectability has led, in the ease of the bulk 
of the middle and upper classes of England, to a fairly complete 

1 Saint Joan, preface, p. XLV. 

* The Solution of the Censorship Problem, The Academy, June 
29, 1907. Quoted by Howe, pp. 66-7. 

3 Getting Married, Preface, p. 142. 
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atrophy of the intellectual and artistic faculties, 1 and secondly, 
that the average English mind is essentially not that of an adult 
but of a child. 2 An Englishman’s eating is “ unhealthy,” his 
drinking “intemperate,” his smoking “filthy, ” his domesticity 
“ licentious,” his elections are “ corrupt,” his commerce is “ mur- 
derously greedy,” his prisons are “ cruel,” and his streets “ mer- 
ciless.” 5 This is a pretty wholesale indictment, but when all 
allowance has been made for whim and eccentricity, it must be 
admitted that a good deal in it is true. The play of Heart- 
break, House represents, not England alone this time but cul- 
tured leisured Europe before the war as a ship drifting upon the 
rocks, with the captain lying drinking in his bunk and vaguely 
trusting to Providence. But the clearest and most detailed 
exposition of Shaw’s views is given in the famous passage of 
The Man of Destiny , too long to quote here, in which Napoleon 
“explains the English” to the Lady. 4 This is of course a 
dramatic utterance, but it nevertheless strips the mask from 
some of our national hypocrisies and pretences with a masterly 
and powerful hand. 

Of the social evils which Shaw attacks in his plays the 
most prominent are poverty, slum-landlordism, prostitution, 
capitalism, and the laws relating to crime and punishment 5 He 
is a whole-hearted follower of Butler and roundly denounces 
poverty as “the greatest of evils and the worst of crimes,” 6 
though not, of course, a personal crime. Undershaft has saved 
his daughter’s soul because, being rich, he has been able to give 


'There is a delicious touch of satire in Gcesar and Cleopatra, 
Act II (p. 138), where Britannus, Caesar’s British secretary, is speaking: 
“Blue is the color worn by all Britons of good standing. In war we 
stain our bodies blue ; so that though our enemies may strip us of 
our clothes and our lives, they cannot strip us of our respectability.” 

. 2 Cp. Back to Methuselah, pp. 128 and 134. 

3 John Bull’s Other Island, Preface for Politicians, p. xxxvii. 

4 The Man of Destiny, pp. 200-1. 

5 All these questions are dealt with in Duffin’s excellent sum- 
mary of Shaw’s ideas and general philosophy. See Biblio graphical 
Note. 

6 Major Barbara, p. 154. 
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her the luxuries of life, so that she can develop it. He has 
saved her from “ the seven deadly sins, food, clothing, firing, 
rent, taxes, respectability, and children,” which things are 
“ millstones about man’s neck.” 1 Ellie Dunn, in Heartbreak 
House , makes the same point when she insists that her soul is 
an expensive thing to keep. “ It eats music and pictures 
and books and mountains and lakes and beautiful things to 
wear and nice people to be with. In this country you 
can’t have them without lots of money : that is why 
our souls are so horribly starved.” 2 There is a truth in this 
that needs to be faced. The remedy Shaw proposes is an equal 
distribution of incomes and the insistence by the State that 
every man shall produce, by work of his own, an equivalent in 
value to the sum allotted him, with a surplus to allow for super- 
annuation and the paying back of the costs incurred by his 
upbringing. His views on economic questions are perhaps 
most clearly set out in the preface to Androcles and the Lion. 
He has two finished studies of prostitutes, Mrs. Warren in the 
play which bears her name, and Dora in Fanny’s First Play. 
The central thesis of Mrs. Warren’s Profession, that “the 
only way for a woman to provide for herself decently is for her 
to be good to some man that can afford to be good to her,” 3 is 
fortunately less easy to maintain to-day than it was at the time 
(1898) when tins play was written, yet no one can fail to be 
struck by the painful truth and vividness of the characters 
which Shaw has drawn. The evils of the modern legal and 
judicial system in its application to crime and punishment are 
dealt with in the preface to Androcles and the Lion . Shaw 
objects, not so much to the laws themselves as to the spirit in 
which they are administered. 

When we come to Shaw’s views upon women and marri- 
age, and the mutual relations of parents and children, we touch 

'Ibid., p. 281 . 

° Heartbreak House, p. 76. 

3 Mrs- Warren’s Profession, p. 197. 
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upon some of the cardinal features of Ms teacMng and those for 
which he has been most bitterly attacked. Yet we should not 
allow our preconceived opinions and the romantic traditions in 
wlrich we have been nurtured to blind us to the essential truth 
and sanity of his criticism. It cannot be too often repeated 
that Shaw too has his ideals (in the commonly accepted sense 
of the term), and that when v-e really probe to the bottom of 
Ms teaching we shall find that in essentials his views are entirely 
sane and reasonable, although at first sight the mode of their ex- 
pression may seem paradoxical and absurd. He revolts, to begin 
with, against “ the romantic convention that all women are angels 
when they are not devils ; that they are better-looking than 
men ; that their part in courtship is entirely passive ; and that 
the human female form is the most beautiful object in nature.” 1 
The play in which these ideas are most fully developed is 
Man and Superman, which is conceived as “ a stage projection 
of the tragi-comic love chase of the man by the woman.” 2 
The main thesis of the play is that the Life Force (the Elan 
Vital of Bergson) manifests itself in the opposite sexes in 
different ways, in woman as the procreative instinct, in the 
artist-man or man of gemus as the passion for abstract creation. 
If, as sometimes happens, the matter is complicated by the fact 
that the person of genius is also a -woman, the game becomes 
“ one for a king of critics.” 3 ' When Shaw wrote this play he 
was suffering from an acute attack of eugenics, and he proposes 
the abolition or at least the drastic modification of marriage as 
the solution of this and other difficult problems raised by 
the modern view of the relationship between the sexes. 
But the attack wore off, and in the later play, Getting 
Married, which, with its preface, contains Shaw’s fullest treat- 
ment of the subject (and is, incidentally, one of the most 
amusing of Ms plays), he admits that, society being what it is at 

1 Preface to Major Barbara, p. 150. 

^ Man and Superman, Epistle Dedicatory, p. xvii. 

3 Ibid., p. xix. 
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present, marriage is inevitable, and be turns bis attention to tbe 
practical question of its reform. No very definite conclusion is 
reached, but one of tbe strongest points in Shaw’s indictment 
of our marriage laws (now to some extent amended in this 
respect) is the impossibility of obtaining divorce for any other 
reason than adultery. The right to divorce, he maintains, ought 
to be free and unquestioned if either of the parties wishes it. 
In the Bishop’s words, “ unless the law of marriage (is) first 
made human, it (can) never become divine. ”* Several differ- 
ent views of marriage are given in this play. The Bishop and 
his wife are a happily married couple in the old-fashioned 
sense ; Lesbia, a fastidious lady, wants children but objects to 
having to live in closest intimacy with a man as a necessary 
consequence ; Edith claims her economic independence if she 
marries ; Collins takes what might be called the sensible 
middle-class view of marriage itself, but suggests that, if the 
parties wish it, the marriage should be dissolved when all the 
children have grown up ; the Bishop again prophesies that 
marriage, having long ago ceased to be a holy institution, will 
eventually give way to a deed of partnership. Shaw would 
insist, of course, that equal liberty in contracting and dissolving 
marriages should be given to both parties, and that the wife is 
entitled to claim a reasonable living wage for her work as 
mistress of the household. In his preface he advocates the 
State endowment of motherhood. 

On the position of women in general Shaw has a good 
deal to say. An Indian, living in a country where (according 
to our Western ideas, at least) women have no rights at all, 
and regarding Western women, in all probability, as rather 
over than under-emancipated, may be surprised to find this 
dramatist declaring that the position of dependence to which 
women are reduced in England and the inequality of the laws 
regulating the relations between the sexes are a menace to 


1 Getting Harried, p. 235. 
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society. Shaw, however, lays too much stress upon the 
predominatingly maternal aspect of woman and here, as in some 
other matters, he allows his sociological enthusiasm to carry 
him too far. He has said recently that the reason for the 
success of his women characters lies in the fact that he has 
always assumed that women think and act precisely as he 
himself thinks and acts. 1 There is a certain truth in this, 
but the principle is a little dangerous for a dramatist. How- 
ever, there is no denying the excellence of many of his studies 
of women, especially young women like Ann Whitefield, Ellie 
Dunn, Hypatia Tarleton, Edith Bridgenorth, Vivie Warren, 
Norah Reilly, Margaret Knox, Barbara Undershaft, Eliza 
Doolittle. In these young people and their corresponding 
male counterparts (though the studies of these are far less 
numerous) Shaw seems to place his hope for the future of the 
race. Their predominant qualities are coolness and courage, a 
direct and practical manner of facing the problems before them, 
and an amazing energy and vitality. Shaw’s entire dramatic 
work is indeed a glorification of youth, and herein chiefly lies 
its constructive value. 

The most trenchant criticism of English family life will 
be found in the play of Misalliance and its preface, though 
attacks in the same direction are not wanting in other plays . 2 
Shaw has nothing to say against the conventional ideal 
of domestic happiness except that it is by no means inevitable 
and possibly not even common. He protests against the 
tyranny exercised by many parents over their children : 
the chil d has its own rights which even well-inten- 
tioned parents often completely ignore. Moreover, what 
we call “natural affection” is very largely a delusion : there 
should be nothing unnatural in the fact which has caused such 
sorrow to many a mother, namely that her child may prefer 


1 Collis, p. 111. 

*e.g. Plays Unpleasant, Preface, p. xvii ; You Never Gan Tell ; 
ftettina Married, pp. 196, 247, 254, and Preface. 
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the company of its nurse or even of a stranger to that of her- 
self. “ Every child has a right to its own bent. It has a right 
to be a Plymouth Brother though its parents be convinced 
atheists. It has a right to dislike its mother or father or sister 
or brother or uncle or aunt if they are antipathetic to it. It 
has a right to find its own way and go its own way, whether 
that way seems wise or foolish to others, exactly as an adult 
has. It has a right to privacy as to its oivn- doings and its 
own affairs as much as if it were its oivn father.” 1 Hypatia 
in this play is a carefully brought-up girl who revolts against 
the tediousness and inanity of a life spent in a round of sick- 
visiting and parties; her father, Tarleton, and his friend Lord 
Summerhays both, in different ways, feel the difficulties of 
parental responsibility. As Tarleton puts it, in a sentence 
which must have given many a parent pause, “I tell you there’s 
a wall ten feet thick and ten miles high between parent and 
child .” 2 The closely related question of the education of the 
young is also touched upon. Shaw has many hard things to 
say of the English public school and University system. It is 
true that like others (Mr. H. Gf. Wells, for instance) who have 
attacked the same system he sometimes criticises without full 
knowledge, but he is certainly in the right when he insists that 
the ordinary practical lessons of self-help and good citizenship 
should be more strongly inculcated than they are in the vast 
majority of our schools. The things which a child should be 
taught are those which will qualify it “ to live in society without 
wasting other people’s time,” 3 — a fairly comprehensive principle, 
when its meaning is fully worked out Shaw’s antipathy to 
scientific theories is well known, but unfortunately he often 
fails to distinguish between fads and genuine scientific facts. 

His criticism of the Christian Church proceeds upon simi- 
lar fines. Shaw himself is a man with a deep religious sense : 

1 Misalliance, Preface, p. xv (italics mine). 

* Misalliance, p. 10. 

3 Misalliance, Preface, p. xxxvii. 
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it is said that he attends church regularly, though he always 
chooses a time when no priest is present and there are no other 
worshippers. But he maintains, with truth, that Christianity has 
never yet been given a fair trial, the simple social and economic, 
as well as the spiritual, principles which it teaches having been 
rendered abortive by the establishment of a highly complex 
ecelesiastico-political system, which has used the organisation 
of the Church for its own ends. Moreover, Christianity, a reli- 
gion of the East, has been perverted, largely unconsciously 
perhaps, into a kind of private monopoly of the European 
nations, to be leased out again upon their own terms to the other 
nations of the world. “The test of a dogma is its universality. 
As long as the Church of England preaches a single doctrine 
that the Brahman, the Buddhist, the Mussulman, the Parsee, 
and all the other sectarians who are British subjects cannot 
accept, it has no legitimate place in the counsels of the British 
commonwealth.” 1 He attacks the specific dogmas of the Ang- 
lican Church and the Church as an organisation ; but he shows 
no hostility towards the clergy or other representatives of the 
Church, of whom several very favourable specimens appear in 
the plays — Bridgenorth, Keegan, Major Barbara, Anderson, 
Rankin, Morell. He has a profound sense of the spiritual in 
man, and his religion is a belief in the Life Force which is ever 
impelling the universe towards a fuller and more perfect life. 
He is even prepared to call this Life Force God. But men 
must not cling stubbornly to outworn creeds : “ That is what 

is wrong with the world at present. It scraps its obsolete steam 
engines and dynamos; but it won’t scrap its old prejudices and 
its old moralities and its old religions and its old political con- 
stitutions.” 2 These sentences, written in 1905, explain Shaw’s 
general attitude, although subsequent events have to some extent 
modified the force of their application. 

'Back to Methuselah, Preface, p. Ixxv. Shaw’s religious views 
are expressed mainly in this preface and in the preface and conclud- 
ing note to Androdes and the Lion. 

* Major Barbara, p, 280 . 
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Other topics dealt with in the plays must be passed over 
with a bare mention. In three plays 1 he has touched upon the 
question of war, and though he does not appear to know very 
much about military organisation and tradition, his general ob- 
jection to militarism is sound. During the late war, Shaw was 
one of the few people in England who did not lose their heads, 
and he suffered much unpopularity in consequence. His im- 
patience of scientific theory finds vent in one of the most 
delightful of all his plays, The Doctor's Dilemma , where 
various medical theories are satirised in the persons of a group 
of doctors of contrasting types. As a vegetarian Shaw objects to 
vaccination, and as a humanitarian to vivisection and to “ sport, ” 
but these antipathies are not intruded into the plays. 



Wherein, then, lies the value of Shaw’s criticism of society ? 
Chiefly in the fact that he has clarified and braced our think- 
ing. His plays are an intellectual tonic and it is not necessary 
to agree with all or any of his views in order to profit by his 
criticism. The element of sanity in the plays has been suffi- 
ciently insisted on, but it should not be forgotten that there is 
vision as well. Shaw’s vision of the future of the race is pro- 
claimed in Back to Methuselah , of that of the individual per- 
haps most clearly in Man and Superman, though it must be 
remembered that he would have every man a “ superman, ” not 
one or two highly gifted individuals only. He insists upon the 
importance of instinct, and to follow instinct means for him the 
development of the individual not in and for himself, but in his 
relation to society. “ We are to think and believe what we can, 
and do what nature prompts us to, but those things alone are 
worth thinking and doing which develop the individual, make 
the individual one with society, and urge society on towards its 
ultimate perfect form. ” 2 For Individualism, if it be sufficiently 

1 Arms and the Man, The Man oj Destiny, Back to Methuselah , 
part IV. See also the preface to John Bull's Other Island, pp. xxxviii if. 

. s DufEin, p. 220. 
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sincere and intense, leaves no room for egotism : “ When a 

man is at last brought face to face with himself by a brave 
Individualism, he finds himself face to face, not with an indivi- 
dual, but with a species, and knows that to save himself, he 
must save the race. He can have no life except a share in the 
life of the community ; and if that life is unhappy and squalid, 
nothing that he can do to paint and paper and upholster and 
shut off his little corner of it can really rescue him from it. ” 1 
This noble ideal of self-abnegation, the sinking of self in the 
race, is Bernard Shaw’s message to his age. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE. 

The following works wall be found useful for a study of 
Bernard Shaw. The list makes no claim to be exhaustive : — 

Bernard Shaw: — Works, Constable and Co., London. 
Latest edition, 1924. The plays are complete in twelve 
volumes, but many single plays are published separ- 
ately. 

M. Storm Jameson: — Modern Drama in Europe. 
London, 1920. 

L. Lewisohn: — The Modern Drama. London, 1916. 

M. Franc : — Ibsen in England. Boston, 1919. 

H. Williams : — Modern English Writers. London, 
1918. 

A. Henderson : — George Bernard Share , his Life and 
Work. London, 1911. The standard biography. 

J. McCabe: — George Bernard Shaw, a Critical Study. 
London, 1914. 

Julius Bab -.—Bernard Shaw. Berlin, 1910. 

A. Hamon: — Bernard Shaw , le Moliere du xx esiecle. 
The original French work is out of print, but there is 
an English translation by E. and C. Paul, published 
by Messrs. Allen and Unwin, London, 1920. 

1 The Quintessence of Ibsenism, p. 137. 
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H. C. Duffin : — The Quintessence of Bernard Shaw. 

London, 1920. 

Edward Shanks: — Bernard Shaw. In Writers of the 

Day Series, Nisbet and Co., London, 1924. 

G. Norwood: — Euripides and Shaw, with other Essays. 

London, 1921. 

J. S. Collis: — Shaw. London, 1925. 

A. Henderson: — Table-talk of G. B. S. London, 1925. 

G. K. Chesterton : — George Bernard Shaw. London, 

1910. 

Holbrook Jackson : — Bernard Shaw. London, 1909. 

P. P. Howe: — ■ Bernard Shaw. A Critical Study. 

London, 1915. 

H. Skimpole : — Bernard Shaw : the Man and his Work. 

London, 1920 ? 

H. Owen: — Common Sense about the Shaw. London, 
1920 ? 

The articles in Anglia, Beiblatt, which accompany the 
publication of every fresh volume in the Tauehnitz edition are 
usually worth studying. Articles on single plays or on various 
aspects of Shaw’s work are constantly appearing in the leading 
English, American, and Continental reviews. Among the most 
important recently published in England are those by H. A. 
Jones on Bernard Shaw as a Thinker ; see The English 
Revieiv for June, July, August, and November, 1923 (Yols. 
xxxvi, pp. 532-6, and xxxvii, pp. 65-74, 227-231, 644-8). 




HINDU SYSTEM OF MEASUREMENT 
P. K. ACHARYA, I.E.S., M.A., Ph.D„ D. Lit., 
Professor of Sanskrit. 

In the Silpasatras the linear measurement is divided into 
six kinds, namely, mana, pramana, parimdna, lamba-rna na, 
unmana and upamana. The measurement from the foot to 
the top of the head is called mana. Pramana is the measure- 
ment of breadth. Parimdna is the measurement of width or 
circumference. Lamba-mdna is the measurement along the 
plumb-lines or the lines drawn perpendicularly through different 
parts of the body. Unmana is the measurement of thickness 
or diameter. And upamana is the measurement of interspace, 
such as that between the two feet of an image ; this measure- 
ment is taken from one plumb-line to another. 1 

Of these sculptural measures mana or the measurement 
of height, when refers to an architectural object, is generally 
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(Manasara, lv. 3 — 8.) 
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called utsedha. It is indicated by five proportions and is tech' 
nically known as sdntika, pccushtika, jayada, sarva-kdmika 
or dhanada, and adbhuta. Sdntika is that which is peaceful; 
in this proportion the height of a building - is equal to its 
breadth, and this is a graceful proportion. Paushtilca is that 
which is at once strong, eminent, rich, complete and perfect; 
in this proportion the height is If of the breadth, and this 
gives the building a good stability, eminence and perfection. 
Jayada is that which gives joy ; in this proportion the height 


is 1-J of the breadth, and this gives a pleasing appearance to a 
building. Sarva-karnika is that which fulfils all desires; it is 
otherwise called dhanada or wealth-giving. In this propor- 
tion the height is If of the breadth, and this is intended to 
make a building strong as well as beautiful. Adbhuta is that 
which is marvellous ; in this proportion the height is twice the 
breadth, and this gives a wonderful loftiness and gorgeous look 
to a building. 1 

The comparative heights of the component members of an 
architectural object generally and a sculptural object in special 
cases are known as ganya-mdna. 2 When exclusively applied 
to images, it is called tala-mana. 3 But when the height of 

POTWi srgffcT 3rwr: ii 

{Professor Benoy Kumar Sarkar’s translation of iftWSTby ‘stand- 
ard measurement for lands,’ by ‘unit of measurement for 
liquids’ and HUT by ‘ unit of measurement for grains ’ is untenable.) 

(^ukra-nltisflra, ed. Oppert, X, 310.) 
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Vcti (Manasara, xxxv. 21— 25.) 

* See Manasara, Xin. 36—40; XXVH. 36— 40; xxix. 35—48; 
XXXIII. 134-145, 216—217, 248; xlv. 86, 97—101 ; liii. 29—34, etc. 

s See pp. 46— 48- 
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an image is determined by comparing it with some other 
objects, it is called adimana or primary measurement. 

There is another kind of measure taken by the exterior 
and the inteiior of a structure. It is called ghana-mana when 
the measurement is taken by the exterior, and aghana-mana 
when taken by the intexior . 1 

The adimana or the primary measurement is divided 
into nine kinds as the height of an image is detennined by 
comparing it with (i) the breadth of the main temple, (ii) the 
height of the adytum or sanctuary, (iii) the length of the door, 
(iv) the dimension of the basement, (v) the height of the 
worshipper, (vi) the height of the riding-animal of the deity, 
(vii) in accordance with the tala-mcina, and in (viii) cubit and 
(ix) axxgula 1 {finger breadth). 

Each of these nine measures is again divided into nine 
kinds, apart from the three divisions in accordance with the 
sizes, namely, large, intermediate, and small . 3 

The proportions under i — iv naturally vary in aeeox’dance 
with the variation of the objects mentioned thereunder. 
Under these heads no general rule has, therefore, been 
prescribed. 

(Manasara, xxxix 65.) 

(Ibid., XXXXXI. 330, See for 

context 291- 329, 331 f.) 

mfk OTW! ST sprM i 

. * . . (Manasara, lv. 10—15.) 

W 5R5TRW? I'sra I 

I 

(Manasara, lv. 22, 15.) 
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The height of the image, when compared with the height 
of the worshipper, admits of nine kinds. It may be equal 
to the full height of the worshipper, may extend up to his 
hair-limit on the forehead or the eye-line, nose-tip, chin, 
arm-limit, breast, heart, navel, and the sex-organ . 1 

The height of the image, when compared with the height 
of its riding-animal, admits of the same nine kinds as in the case 
of the worshipper’s height. But in case of the riding-animal the 
height is further divided into utsavodayct and kautulcodaya, 
the latter being half of the former . 2 The utsavodaya is also 


measured by the angulaor finger-breadth of the idol . 3 

In the tala-mana the face including the head is stated 
to be the unit of measurement . 4 But tala is the technical 
name for the distance between the tips of the fully stretched 


to sRTHUcr sue 


(Manasara, LV. 30 — 33.) 


spRHTn? wi sura; i 

(Manasara, LV. 34, lxxv. 28.) 

ye? I 

wTiq t 

er?t ’m srh; ! 

(Manasara, LXIV. 24—28, see also LXiv. 91—93 ; LXI. 1 — -5 ; 
Lxn. 1-3, 9-10 ; Lxrv r . 27-28 ; LV. 35-36, 37-46.) 


WH* 5rfclR^pj HWfftsGR: I 


, lv. 55, LXI. 21-22.) 


I 


(Matsya-Purana, chap. 258, v. 19.) 
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thumb and middle finger. 1 In this system of measurement, 
the height of an image is determined in accordance with this 
unit. Thus an image is of eight-tala measure when its whole 
height is eight times its face, and of seven-tala measure when 
the height is seven times the face, and so forth. 

The face which is the unit of measurement in this system 
t 7 * is itself measured in angula or finger-breadth. Thus it is 

stated, without any specification of any tala-mana, both in the 
Matsya-Purana, and the Brihat-Samhita that according to one’s 
own angula (finger-breadth) the face of his own statue is 
twelve ahgulas (nine inches) broad and long; but the latter 
authority adds that according to the architect Nagnajit the face 
should be (twelve ahgulas broad and) fourteen ahgulas long in 
the Dravida style. 2 The Suprabhedagama has, however, speci- 
fied the particular tala-mana in measuring the face. Accord- 
ing to this authority, in the large type of ten-tala the face should 
be 13|- ahgulas, in the intermediate type 13 ahgulas and in the 
small type 12|- ahgulas; in the large type of nine-tala the face 
should be 12 ahgulas, in the intermediate type 11-J ahgulas, 
and in the small type 11 ahgulas, and so forth. 3 In the 


1 uioji arswn i 

(Brahmaud a- P ura na , part 1, Anusawgapada 2, chap. 7, v. 97.) 

% _ (Suprabhedagama, xxx. 22 .) 

^ ^ ^ (Matsya-Purana, chap. 258, v. 19.) 

3 ^Vr 1 

(Brihat-Samhita, LVIII. 4.) 
The commentary quotes Nagnajit in full : 

hsjt tusrm jfTfog 1 
3 3% 3 i 

smsTaruu % 3^r I i 


(Suprabhedagama, xxxiv. 35—37.) 
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Manasara the measure of the face together with its different 
parts is given separately in all the ten varieties, namely, one to 
ten tala systems . 1 

The Bimbamana has reference to twelve kinds of tala- 
mdna, each of which is again subdivided into three types, 
namely, large, intermediate and small. According to this 
authority the system of one tala is used for measuring the 
Yandukas (probably some insects or reptiles), two tala for 
birds, three tala for kinnaras (mythical beings with human 
body and horse’s head), four tala for goblins (bhuta), five tala 
for Ganesa (a deity with human body and elephant’s head), 
six tala for tigers, seven tala for yakshas (demi-gods), eight tala 
for man (male and female), nine tala for demons (danava), ten 
tala for superhuman beings and Buddha, eleven tala for gods, 
and twelve tala for fiends (rakshasa ). 2 According to the 
Suprabhedagama the deities forming the Triad are measured in 
the three (large, intermediate and small) types of the ten-tala 
system, other gods as well as the female deities in the nine- 
tala, divine beings, sages and men in the eight-tala, fiends and 
demons (rakshasa and asura) in the seven-tala, heavenly musi- 
cians (gandharva) in the six-tala, the deity with human body 
and elephant’s head (Vighnaka, i.e., Ganesa) and Vamana 
(dwarf Vishnu) in the five- tala, goblins (bhuta) in the four-tala, 
beings with human body and horse’s head (kinnara) in the 
three-tala, fish in the two-tala, other smaller beings and Kush- 
manda ( ?wife of Siva) in the one-tala, and pisaeha (evil spirit) 
is stated to be of twenty angolas. s The Amsumadbheda of 


’See pp. 49 — 68. 

2 Bimbamana (British Museum, Mss. no. 558-5 292, Appendix). 

The details of the large type of ten tala system, plumb-lines and 
the horizontal measure of an idol, and the measures when the idol 
is made in the sitting and the recumbent postures are described (ibid., 
v. 71-72 ; 73-91 ; 92—138). 

For details see Manasara below. 
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Kasyapa also has described the different varieties of the 
tala-mana, but the objects measured in the systems are not 
clearly specified. 1 

In the Manasara the details of all the ten or rather nine 
tala-mana, together with the different objects measured in these 
systems, are described elaborately and may be translated in full. 

The largest type of the two-tala system in which the 
goose, the riding-animal of Brahma, is measured (M. lx. 
6 — 35 ) : 


1. 

Height of head ... 

4 parts. 

2-3. 

5 ) neck • • » «c« 

8 

4. 

Height (length) of heart (chest) 

11 

5. 

(Below this) height of thigh ... 

If 

6. 

Height of knee ... 

1 

7. 

Length of leg 

If 

8. 

Height of foot 

1 

9. 

Breadth of face ... 

3 

10. 

At the back of the head ... 

2 

11. 

Length of face ... 

4 


'tscmttsr H 

erisratg; ( i 

flrmoi f^utfr 5 wtsturt 5 »l 

(?) mfuerr f Wg ra paffiw 1 
11 

In a slightly different way : 

3 sfStf&n: I! 

■stjjsrr 3 f%%: ii 

(SuprabkedSgama, xxx. 30—34= ; xxxiv. 37—40.) 
This authority has also referred to the ten tala systems but not 
in detail {ibid., XXX. 3™ 40). 

1 Aihsu madbhed a of Kasyapa (Ms., see reference in the Cata- 
logue of Eggeling, 3012, fol. 251 f.)* 
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12 . 


13 . 

14 . 

15 . 

16 . 

17 . 

18 . 

19 . 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23 . 

24 . 

25 . 

26 . 

27 . 

28 . 

29 . 

30 . 

31 . 

32 . 

33 . 

34 . 

35 . 
38 . 

37 . 


Neck at the root ... ... 1 part. 

It tapers from bottom to top and is furnished 
with two faces (beaks). 

Length of belly (kukshi) 

Place of the stomach (udara- 
sthana) 

From the belly to the root of the 
tail 

Breadth of wing ... 

Length of wing ... 

Height of wing ... 

„ „ wing at the edge (agra) 

Thickness of wing 
Length of arm (bahu) 

Elbow 

Width at the forepart of the head 
„ „ root of the per- 

fectly round thigh 
Breadth at the forepart 

„ of knee ... ... 

n n kg • • • 

„ „ sole (palm) 

„ „ middle-finger at the 

forepart 

Each of two fingers on either side 


8 parts. 

8 

16 

5 
8 
2 
1 
1 
8 
1 

6 

2-1 

H 

1 

1 

2 


Length of face 


4 

2 

3 

1 


Breadth of face ... 

Length of eye ... ... -J 

and its breadth should be proportionate. 
Distance between the eye-line and 
ear-line 

The crest above the head 
Its width ending by the back of 
head ... 

Its breadth ... 


2 yavas. 

2 or 1 part 


6 parts. 
4 
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And the rest is left to the discretion of the artist : 
Sesham yuktya prayojayet (35). 

In the seven-tala system the whole height is divided into 
84 equal parts which are distributed as follows : 


1 . 

Crown of the head (murdhni) ... 

2 

2. 

Face... 

10 

3. 

Neck ... 

3 

4. 

(From neck to) heart 

10 

5. 

(From heart to) navel 

10 

6. 

(From navel to) sex-organ 

5 

7. 

Suraga (? suranga, the hole) pitham 

8. 

Thigh (ura) 

3 

9. 

Knee (janu) 

3 

10. 

Leg (pada) 

3 

11. 

Length of arm 

20 

12. 

Elbow 

It 

13. 

Fore-arm (prakostha) 

16 

14. 

Palm (including finger) 

8 

15. 

Foot... 

11 

16. 

Breadth of the face 

7 

17. 

Width of the neck 

5 

18. 

„ at the arm- joint 

5 

19. 

„ of the chest between 



arm-pits 

14 

20. 

„ by heart 

12 

21. 

„ „ mid-belly 

16 

22. 

„ „ loins (kati) 

12 

23. 

„ of thigh ... ... 

8 

24. 

„ „ knee 

5 

25. 

„ „ leg (jangha)... 

4 

26. 

„ at the ankle ... 

3 

27. 

„ of the sole ... 

4 

28. 

„ „ the forepart of arm 

4 

29. 

„ fore-arm ... ... 

4f 

30. 

Wrist 

1 
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81. Width of palm 3! and 

length ... ... 4 parts. 

32. Length of finger ... ... 1 part. 

In the eight-tala system the whole length is divided into 
98 equal parts which are distributed as follows : 

1. Head from the crown (ushnisha) 
to the end of the hair on the 


forehead 


3 parts. 


2. 

Thence to face (up to the 



chin) 

10! 

3. 

Thence to neck ... 

f) 

4. 

„ „ heart ... 

10! 

5. 

„ „ navel ... 

to! 

6. 

„ the mid-belly (up to 



sex-organ) 

io! 

7. 

The thigh (below sex-organ to 



knee) 

21 

8. 

Knee 

3 

9. 

Leg ••• ••• ... 

21 

10. 

Foot (height) 

3 

11. 

Length of foot 

14 

12. 

Breadth of face ... 

9 

13. 

Width of neck 

6 

14. 

Shoulder (up to arm-joint) 

4!i 

15. 

Width at the root of arm 

6 

16. 

Length of arm ... 

21 

17. 

Elbow ... 

i! 

18. 

(From elbow) forearm i (half of 



face) ... ... 

hi 


19, Palm including finger (equal 

to face) ... ... 10! 

The rest should be as before. 

In the largest type of the nine-tala system the whole 
?th is divided into 112 equal parts (M. lix. 14 — 64) : 

1. Crown (head proper) ... 4 parts. 
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(Thence) forehead (up to the 
eye-line) ... ... 4 

Thence to tip of nose ... 4 

Thence to chin ... ... 4 


5. 

Neck 

4 

6. 

Thence to heart ... 

12 

7. 

„ „ navel ... 

12 

8. 

„ „ sex-organ 

12 

9. 

Thigh (twice the face) 

24 

10. 

Knee (= neck) ... 

4 

11. 

Leg (= thigh) ... 

24 

12. 

Foot( = knee) 

4 

13. 

Palm (from thumb to forefinger) 

16 

14. 

Arm 

24 

15. 

Elbow 

2 

16. 

Forearm 

12 

17. 

Palm (up to the tip of middle 
finger) 

12 

18. 

Breadth of face ... 

11 

19. 

Width of neck ... 

8 

20. 

„ round the arm-joint 

8 

21. 

„ of knee 

8 

22. 

Shoulder- 

5 

23. 

Chest between the arm-pits ... 

20 

24. 

Width (breadth) at the mid- 
belly 

15 

25. 

Width at buttocks 

17 

26. 

„ of the loins 

19 

27. 

„ at the root of the thigh 

10* 

28. 

» » » leg 

7* 

29. 

„ „ middle of the leg 

6 

30. 

Breadth at the „ „ 

4 

31. 

Knee-tube 

If 

32. 

Ankle ... ... 

If 

33. 

Heel-breadth ... ... 
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34. 

Breadth of prapada (fore-part of 



the foot,) 

17(?) parts. 

35. 

Breadth of the palm (? sole) . • . 

5 

36. 

Length of the largest toe 

4 

37. 

Breadth „ „ 

2 

Breadth of nails is half of their length. 

38. 

Length of fore-toe ( = thumb) . . . 

4 

39. 

Breadth „ „ 

1 C? 2) 

40. 

Middle toe ... 3 (breadth 7 yavas) 

41. 

Fourth toe ... 2-| (breadth 6 yavas) 

42. 

Little toe ... 2 (breadth 5 yavas) 

Breadth of nails is half the breadth 

of the fingers. 

43. 

Width at the middle of the 



arm 

7 

44. 

Width at the elbow 

7 

45. 

„ „ forearm 

4 

46. 

„ „ wrist 

3 

47. 

Breadth at the root of the palm 

6 

48. 

„ „ fore-part of the 



palm... ... 

4 

49. 

Length of the palm 

6 


and the remainder is the middle finger (?) 

50. 

Fore-finger 


51. 

Ring-finger 

O-j 

52. 

Little finger 


53. 

Breadth of thumb 

1 

54. 

„ fore-finger 

6 yavas. 

55. 

„ middle finger 

7 „ 

56. 

„ ring finger 

6 » 

57. 

„ little finger 

4 „ 


Fingers are made tapering from root towards the tip. 
The fore-part of the nails is i or £ more than their 
length, and their breadth at the tip is one, two, 
or three yavas. The thumb is divided into two 
parts (parvan) and the other fingers into three parts 
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(parvan). The line of wisdom and such other lines 
are drawn on the palm. 

The eye-brow should extend from the eye-line to 
the hair (near the ear). 

58. Length of eye ... ... 2 parts. 

59. Breadth of eye ... ... 1 

60. Length of ear ... ... 4 

61. Drum of ear ... ... 4 

62. Breadth of ear ... ... 2 

The rest should be as in the (uttama) dasa-tala system : 
Navatalottamarii proktam seshaiii cha dasa- 
talavat (64). 

In the intermediate type of the nine-tala system the whole 
length is divided into 108 equal parts : 

1. Head ... ... 3 parts. 

2. Neck ... ... 3 

3. Knee ... ... 3 

4. Foot ... ... 3 

5. Face ... ... 12 

6. Chest ... ... 12 

7. Belly ... ... 12 

8. Loins ... ... 12 

9. Thigh ... ... 24 

10. Leg ... ... 24 

11. Arm ... ... 24 

12. (From arm) forearm (including 

middle linger) ... 18 

13. Largest toe (up to heel, is equal 

to face) ... ... 12 

14. Foot ... ... 15 

The rest should be discreetly made. 

In the smallest type of the ten-tala system the whole 
height is divided into 116 equal parts (M. lix 67 — 100) : 

1. Head (from crown to hair in the 

forehead) ... ... 4 parts. 
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(2. Thence to the eye-line (ie., 

| forehead) ••• 

' 3 . Thence to the tip of the nose ... 

4 . Thence to the chin 

5. Neck-joint 

6 . Neck 

7. Thence to heart ... 

8 . Thence to navel ... 

9. Thence to sex-organ 

10. Thigh (from below sex-organ) ... 

11. Knee 

12. Leg ... 

13. Foot 

14. L eng th of foot from heel to 
largest toe 

15. Length of arm below the line of 

hiccough 

16 . „ elbow ... 

17 . „ forearm 

18. „ palm (up to the tip of 

middle finger) 

19. Breadth of face ... 

20. Width of neck ... 

21. „ arm ... 

22. » knee ... 

23. „ arm by root, elbow, 

wrist ... 

24. (Length of) shoulder 

25. Width of the mid-belly 

26. „ the buttocks 

27. Breadth of the loins 

28. Width at the root of thigh 

29. „ of the knee (-cap) 

30. Breadth or width of knee-tube... 

31. n of ankle ... 


4l parts. 
4 


li 

1 2 

4 

12 

12 

12 

25 

4 

25 

4 

161 

25 

2 
19 


121 

111 

81 


81 


6,6,11 

201 

151 

181 

19 

121 

61 

4 

5 


(?) 



> 
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32. 

Prapada (tip of the toes) 

6 p 

33. 

Length of largest toe 

4 

34. 

„ fore-toe 

4 

35. 

„ other toes (half a part 



less) ... 

and their breadth or width is the 
same (? half of their length). 

h|ci 

CO 

36. 

Breadth of elbow 

64 

37. 

„ forearm 

5 

38. 

Breadth of wrist ... 

4 

39. 

„ palm ... 

5 

40. 

Length of palm . . . 

7 

41. 

„ middle-finger 

ki 

°a 

42. 

„ fore-finger 

5 

43. 

„ of ring-finger 

5 

44. 

„ little-finger 

44 

45. 

„ thumb 

44 

46. 

„ ear 

44 

47. 

Height of ear-drum 

44 


The rest not specified here should be as in case of the 
largest type of ten-tala system. 

In the intermediate type of the ten-tala system the whole 
height of the image (of a female deity) is divided into 120 
equal parts (M. lxvi. 2 — 78) : 

1. Head (from crown to hair on the 

forehead) ... ... ... 4 parts. 

2. Forehead (up to eye-line) ... 5 

3. Nose (up to the tip) ... 4 

4. Thence to chin ... ... 34 

5. Neck-joint ... ... 4 

6. Neck ... ... 4 

7. From hiccough to heart ... 13 

8. Thence to the limit of navel ... 13 

9. Thence to sex-organ ... 13 

10. Thigh below sex-organ 26 
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11. 

Knee 

... 

4 

12. 

Leg ... 

... 

26 

13. 

Foot- 

... 

4 

14. 

Length of foot (from 

heel to the 



tip of largest toe)... 

* • 4 

16 

15. 

Length of arm below 

the line of 



hiccough 

... 

26 

16. 

Elbow 

... 

2 

17. 

Forearm 

... 

20 

18. 

Palm (up to the tip 

of middle- 



finger) 

« « * 

13 

19. 

Middle-finger 

• V. 

6 


and palm proper the 

remainder 

7 

20. 

Thumb 

... 

4 

21. 

Fore-finger 

... 

5y 

22. 

Ring-finger 

... 

oi 

23. 

Little-finger 

... 

4 


24. Breadth of face up to ear ... 12 

25. „ „ (below this) from 

ear to ear ... ... 11 

26. Breadth of neck (at root, middle 

and top) ... ... 7 

27. Breadth of chest (between arm- 

pits) ... ... 15 

28. Width of each breast ... 9J 

29. Height of breast ... 4| 

30. Distance between breasts (nipples) 1 

31. Width of the nipple ... 2 

32. Breadth (below the breasts) by 

the heart ... ... 13 

33. Width of mid-belly ... 11 

34. Breadth (below this) by the navel 13 

35. Breadth (of lower belly) below 

navel ... ... 15 

36. Width of buttocks ... 20 
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37. 

Width of loin 

24 parts. 

38. 

Width at the root of each 



thigh 

13 

39. 

Width by the mid-thigh 

12 

40. 

Width at the fore-part of the 



thigh ... ... 

9 

41. 

Width of knee ... 

7 

42. 

Width at the root of leg 

6 

43. 

Width at the mid-leg 

5 

44. 

Breadth of k nee-tube 

4 

45. 

„ ankle 

4i‘ 

46. 

Width of sole 

4 

47. 

Breadth of sole at the fore-part 

5 

48. 

Breadth of heel 

4 

49. 

Length of largest toe 

4 

50. 

„ fore-toe 

4 

51. 

„ middle toe 

3^ 

52. 

„ fourth toe 

3 

53. 

„ little toe 

2 

54. 

Width (breadth) of largest toe .. . 

2 

55. 

„ „ fore-toe 1 part= 

8 yavas. 

56. 

„ „ middle toe ... 

7 „ 

57. 

„ „ fourth toe 

6 „ 

58. 

„ „ little toe 

5 „ 

59. 

Width at the root of arm is 3 



and width of knee 

10 parts. 

60. 

Width at mid-arm 

6-J 

61. 

„ „ fore part of arm ... 

6 

62. 

„ „ elbow 

5| 

63. 

„ „ root of forearm ... 

5 

64. 

„ „ middle of forearm 

4-J 

65. 

„ „ fore-part of forearm 

4 

66. 

„ „ wrist... ... 

3 

67. 

Width (breadth) of the palm 



(from thumb to little finger) ... 

5 
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68. 

Width (at the root) of the fore- 



finger 

6 yavas. 

69. 

Width (at the root) of ring-finger 



(same) ... ••• 

6 „ 

70. 

Width (at the root) of little-finger 

5^ » 

71. 

Width (at the root) of middle 



finger 

7 * 


Eye-brows are placed between forehead and eye. 

72. 

Breadth of eye ... 

1 part. 

73. 

Length of eye 

3 parts. 

74. 

Breadth of nose up to end of 



the tip 

2 

75. 

Width of nose at the middle ... 

1 part. 

76. 

„ „ at the root 

3 

77. 

Distance between the eyes 

If 

78. 

,» „ „ eye-brows 

1 

79. 

Length of eye-brow 

9 parts. 

80. 

Breadth of eye-brow 

2 

The interior of the eye is divided into 

three (equal) 


parts (as before), of which the black sphere is one 
part ; the rest of the details is stated to be 


found in the list of the largest type of 

ten-tala system. 


81. 

Breadth and height of nostril 



(each) 

part. 

82. 

Width of face (up to the corner) 

4 parts. 

83. 

Width of upper lip 

5 yavas. 

84. 

Width of lower lip 

6 „ 

85. 

Length of lip 

2 parts. 

86. 

Ear = mid-eye-brow 

(?) 

87. 

Height of ear 

4 

88. 

Length of the drum of ear 

4 

89. 

Thickness (of the drum of ear) 

1 

90. 

Width of sex-organ. ... 

4 

91. 

Length of sex-organ 

7 
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92. Upper-breadth of sex-organ (is 

■ 

equal to length)... 

7 parts. 

The rest should be as in the ease 

of the largest 

type of the ten-tala system. 

■ 

In the largest type of the ten- tala system the whole height > 

*, of a male person (god) is divided into 124 equal parts (M. lxv. 

2—179) : 


1. Head (from crown to hair on the 
forehead) 

2. Face (from hair on the forehead 

4 parts. 

to chin) 

3. Neck... 

13 

44 

4. Neck to heart (chest) 

134 

5. Heart to navel 

134 

6. Navel to sex-organ 

134 

7. Thigh from below sex-organ ... 

27 

8. Knee ... 

4 

9. Leg ... 

27 

10. Foot 

4 

The length of face is divided into three parts, head to Jj 

eye-line, eye-line to lip-line, lip-line to hiccough-line. | 

11. Length of arm from (below the 


line of) hiccough 

27 

12. Elbow 

13. Forearm (extending to wrist- 

2 | 

joint) 

21 i 

14. Length of palm (up to the tip 

: 

of middle-finger) ... 

134 

a . Palm proper ... 

7 

b . Middle-finger ... ... 

64 | 

15. Length of foot ... 

17 ! 

16. Largest toe (from heel) 

44 ! 

Its breadth ... ... 

24 { 

Its nail . . . 

111 t 

Breadth of nail ... 

$ ■! 
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The nail is made circular and 

its fore-edge is 


fleshy and one part in extent. 


17. 

Fore-toe 

4 parts less 



one yava. 


Its breadth 

1 part and 



1 yava. 

18. 

Middle toe 

3f parts. 


Its breadth 

H 

19. 

Fourth toe ... 

3 parts plus 



one yava. 


Its breadth 

1 part minus 



one yava. 

20. 

Little toe 

ll parts. 


Its breadth 

f parts plus 


1 yava. 

Tlieir nails are half of their respective breadths. 


21. 

The middle line from ankle to 



the tip of sole ... ... 

8 parts and 
6 yavas. 

22. 

From this line to the root of 



heel 

4 parts. 


Breadth of heel 

5 parts and 
1 yava. 

23. 

From side to heel... 

31 parts. 

24. 

Root of heel 

6 

25. 

Width of mid-sole (below ankle) 

6 parts and 
6 yavas. 

26. 

Breadth of sole (at the fore-part) 

6 parts. 

27 . 

Its thickness ... 

3 

28 . 

Height of the mid-foot 

The toes have two parts. 

41 

29 . 

Breadth of ankle ... 

5* 

30 . 

. „ the tube (above) . . . 

a 

31 . 

Breadth at the middle of leg ... 

61 

32 . 

Width at tbe root of leg ... 

8 
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83. 

Width of knee 

9 parts. 

34. 

„ mid- thigh 

12 

35. 

Width at the root of thigh 

18* 

36. 

Width of loins 

20 

37. 

„ buttocks (above) 

m (?) 

38. 

„ mid-belly 

18* 

39. 

Width at the heart 

16 

40. 

„ by the chest 

18* 

41. 

Distance between the arm-pits 

21 

42. 

Breadth above this 

22 

43. 

„ between the arms 

24* 

44. 

Breadth of neck ... 

9 

45. 

„ face in its fore-part 

12 

46. 

Breadth of head by the hair on 



the forehead 

10 


From the hair on the forehead 

to the eye-line 


there are two (equal) parts, 

one of which 


is the forehead, and the remainder is the 
eye-part. 


Between the forehead and the eyes, the places for 
eye-brows are left. 

47. 

Length of eye-brow 

5 

48. 

Breadth „ 

pi 
" 2 


The breadth at the middle is half of this and 


the brows taper from root to the other end. 

49. 

Distance between two brows ... 

* part 6 

yavas. 

50. 

Length of eye 

3 parts. 

51. 

Breadth of eye 

1 part. 

52. 

Distance between two eyes 

2 parts. 


The interior of the eye is divided into three parts, of 
which the black sphere is one part and the remainder 
is the white sphere. The shiny sphere within the 
black sphere is one part. The sight (retina) proper 
is situated within the shiny sphere. The upper 
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and lower coverings (lids) of the interior of the 
eye are each two parts. 

The eyes are shaped like the fish and the brows 
like a bow. 


53. 

Length of ear 

4 parts. 

54. 

Drum of ear ... ... 

4* 

55. 

Fore-part of ear ( = raid-brow) 

1* 

56. 

Ear-hole, its length and breadth 

2 and 1 

57. 

Distance between the drums . . . 

2 

58. 

Thickness (befitting the ear) ... 

1 

59. 

Breadth of ear 

2* 


The rest is left to the choice of the skilful. 

60. 

Distance from eye to ear 

7 

61. 

Width of nose ... 

pi 

62. 

Tip of „ 

1 

63. 

Breadth of nostril 


64. 

Length of nostril 

6 yavas. 

65. 

Hole of nostril 

i part. 

66. 

Its breadth 

5 yavas. 

67. 

Height of nose-tip (pushkara or 



four-faced part) ... 

1 part. 

68. 

Breadth of nose-tip 

2 parts. 

69. 

Breadth of the middle of nose... 

3 

70. 

„ at the root of nose 

1* 

71. 

Height of nose ... 

ii 

la 

72. 

Height of nose (from goji 



to tip) 

2 

73. 

Tip (below goji) ... 

4 yavas. 

74. 

Drip 

lyava. 

75. 

Breadth 

3 yavas. 

76. 

Circumference (above this) 

1 yava. 

77. 

Breadth of upper lip below tins 

6 yavas. 

78. 

Lower lip 

1 part. 

79. 

Width of upper lip 

4 parts. 

80. 

Length of crescent-shaped lower lip 

3i 


■ : 

I 
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81. 

Three-faced part (trivaktra) 
length and breadth each 

2 parts. 

82. 

Circumference (above) 

2 

Teeth numbering 32 are in both lower and upper jaws. 

83. 

Chin below the lower lip 

1 

84. 

Length of jaw 

91 

o 3 

85. 

From this (jaw) to ear-joint ... 

10 

86. 

Height of drip between the jaws 

1 

87. 

Bi'eadth of semi-circular jaw . . . 

If 

88. 

Goji (tip) from jaw 

1 part and 
2 yavas. 

89. 

Mid-neck (from jaw to its root) 

2 parts. 

90. 

91. 

Its projection ... ... 

The eye on the forehead (third 
eye)... ... ... 

1 

1 or f of 
other eyes. 

There should be 98 eye-lashes; the 

hairs on the 

neck and face should be discreetly made. 

92. 

Width at mid-arm 

8 parts and 
2 yavas. 

93. 

Width of elbow ... 

7 parts. 

94. 

Width at mid-forearm 

5 parts and 
1 yava. 

95. 

Width of wrist ... ... 

31 parts. 

96. 

Breadth at the root of palm ... 

7 

97. 

Breadth of mid-palm 

61 

98. 

Breadth of fore-palm 

5 parts and 
1 yava. 

99. 

Back of palm up to wrist 

6-| parts. 

Thence the length of the fingers should be propor- 
tionate as stated before. 

100. 

Length of ring-finger and of 
middle-finger 

4f each. 

101. 

Length of fore-finger 

5 

102. 

„ „ thumb ... 

4 
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103. Length of little-finger ... 4 parts. 

104. Width at the root of thumb ... li 

105. „ „ „ „ „ fore-finger 1 

106. „ „ „ „ „ ring-finger 1 

107. „ „ „ „ „ middle finger § 

The width of (tapering) fingers at their tips is f or 
one-fourth less than at the root. 

The width of the nails is f of the breadth of the 
respective finger-tips, and the length of the nails is 1 
greater than their width, and the fore-parts of the 
nails measure two yavas. 

The four fingers (beginning with the fore-finger) are each 
divided into three parts, and the thumb into two parts. 


108. 

The portion between the roots of 
fore-finger and thumb 

3 parts. 

109. 

Its thickness 

2 

110. 

Thence to wrist ... 

41 

111. 

Thickness of the portion below 
the thumb 

21 

112. 

Its width 

3 

113. 

Breadth of heel ... 

4 

114. 

Its thickness 

3 

115. 

Its fore-part 

1 part and 



2 yavas. 

116. 

Interior of the palm 

2 parts. 

117. 

Its width 

4 yavas. 


The palm is lined with five marks like those of lotus, 
trident, conch, disc., etc. And the rest regarding 
the hand should be discreetly made by the wise artist. 
Measurement by the back-side : 

118. Width at the back of head ... 9 parts. 

119. Thence to the end of ear ... 13 J 

120. Thence to the end of nose ... 131 

121. Shoulder (above the line of 

hiccough) from the neck-joint ... 4 
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122. From neck-joint to hump 


5 parts. 


123. 

Thence to the line of buttocks 

27 

124. 

Thence to anus ... 

131 

125. 

Breadth to the left of it 

21 

126. 

Width of the back of loins 

17 

127. 

Width of the back or middle- 



body (madhya-kaya) above this 

17 

128. 

Distance between the breadths 



above this ... 

21 

129. 

Distance between the arm-pits ... 

27 

130. 

Drip of the backbone 

1 


131. Breadth of the loins-joint con- 
nected with the backbone ... 2 

Thence should be measured the belly. 

132. Width (breadth) of ribs-plank ... 12 

133. Distance between ribs-planks ... 4 

134. Height from ribs-plank to shoul- 
der ... . 

135. The portion between the breast 
and backbone (brihatl) 

136. Its length (up to arm-pit) 

137. Brihatl up to breast-limit ... 

138. Breadth of loins-line 

139. Projection of the root 
thigh 

140. Width of perfectly round 

spherical balls ••• ... 

141. Width at the back of perfectly 

round breast ... ... 

142. Drip or depth of hiccough 

143. „ „ „ heart 

144. Distance between the limits of 

breast ... *♦« 

145. Distance between hiccough and 

arm-pit ... 


of 


or 


5| 

7 

(?) 

161 

13 


9 


2 

1 yava. 

1 » 

131 parts. 
131 


67 


tMMf 
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146. 

Depth of navel ... 

The navel-pit is made circular. 

2 yavas. 

147. 

Length of lower belly from navel 



to loins 

6 parts. 

148. 

Lower belly from navel to 
where cloth is attached to 



body ... 

4 

149. 

Height from loins to the root of 

7* 


sex-organ 

150. 

Breadth of sex-organ at the 



back 

4 

151. 

Thence (? loins) the length of 



sex-organ 

12 

152. 

Length (width) of testicles 

2i 

153. 

Breadth of testicles 

at 

154. 

Breadth of sex-organ 

i 


The rest is left to the discretion of the artist : 

Sesharn yuktito nyaset (M. lxv. 179). 

This largest type of the ten-tala measure is used in 
measuring the images of Brahma, Vishnu, Rudra 
and such other gods (M. li. 29; xlv. 184-185) and 
of the statues of the devotees of the Sayujya class 
(M. LIX. 12). 

These measures are for general guidance, alternation 
being allowed for aesthetic reasons. 1 


1 *=tt srbn*t i 

H li 

(Manasara, lxv. 180-181.) 

See detailed sketches of these measures given in M. T. Gopinath 
Rao’s ‘ Elements of Hindu Iconography ’ (Vol. 1. Appendix B). 

See also Mr. W. S. Hadaway’s 1 Some Hindu Silpa Shastras in 
their relation to South Indian Sculpture’ (Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, 
April— June, 1914, vol. n. no. 1), 
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The adimana or primary measurement asa foresaid com- 
prises nine kinds . 1 But from the details given above of the first 
seven kinds, it is clear that they are in fact not primary in the 
ordinary sense of the term. Of the last two kinds, namely, 
the cubit (hasta) and angula (finger-breadth), the former is 
but a multiple of the latter 2 . The angula alone, therefore, is 
really intended to be the adimana or primary measurement 
although the angula itself is divisible into still smaller units, 
namely, yava (barley-corn), yuka (louse), liksha (nit), valagra 
(hair’s end), ratha-dhuli (car-dust), and paramanu (atom ). 3 
Thus the angula measure has reference to both comparative and 
absolute measurements. 


1 See p. 45 

a Manasara (n. 
12 angulas 

48-52) : 

1 vitasti. 

2 

24 

25 

yitastis or 

a&gulas 

angulas 

I; 

1 kikshu-hasta (small cubit), 

I prajapatya-hasta 

26 

angulas 

= 

1 dhanur-mushti hasta. 

27 

angulas 

= 

1 dhan u r- gr aha- hasta. 

4 

hastats 


1 dhanus (bow) or dautfa (rod). 

8 

<3an<Jas 

= 

1 rajju (rope). 

But 

according to the Kautillya- Arthasastra (ed. Sham Sastr: 

107): 

10 

dan das 

zzz 

1 rajju. 

3 

raj jus 

zzz 

1 nivartana. 

3 8 

paramapus 

= 

1 ratha-dhuli. 

8 

ratha-dhulis 

= 

1 valagra. 

8 

valagras 

= 

1 liksha. 

8 

likshSs 

= 

1 yuka. 

8 

yukas 

= 

1 yava. 

8 

yavas 

= 

1 angula (largest). 

7 

yavas 

= 

1 ahgula (intermediate). 

6 

yavas 

= 

1 ahgula (smallest). 


(ManasSra, II. 40-47; similar lists are found in other works also, 
and the smallest unit, paramanu, has been variously defined, see the 
writer’s Dictionary of Hindu Architecture under Angula,) 
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Four kinds of angulas are distinguished : 1 
(a) Berdhgula, otherwise called lihgahgula, is the 
measure in which the finger-breadth of the idol to 
be measured is the unit . 2 

(ii) Dehangula, otherwise called dehci-labdhahgida, 
implies one of the equal parts into which the 
whole height of an idol is divided as in the tala 
systems. This also refers to one of the equal 
parts into winch the dimension of a building may 
be divided for some architectural measurement. 


It is also referred to by its usual designation, 
namely, am&a (part). In fact, ahgula and amsa 
have frequently been indiscriminately used in the 
architectural treatises . 3 


f sr«ro ti 

graft i 

(Suprabhedagama, xxx. 1—6.) 
umu vqhr i 

js r. fs , L > * jk * r- . 

WI^pTUTtcf srre SR I 

l^r srhe i 

STTf EfTWra^goj- i 

{Manasara, lxiv. 49—53.) 
(Ibid., LXIV. 64.) 
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(Hi) Matrahgula is the measure, of which the unit 
is the digit or width of the middle finger in the 
right hand of the master of a sculptural or 
architectural object 1 . 

(■ iv ) Manahgula or the angula (finger) for the purpose 
of measurement (of an object) is the finger-unit 
proper, which is stated to be equal to eight 
barley-corns (put side by side) in the large type, 


seven barley-corns in the intermediate type 
and six barley-corns in the small type . 2 This 
is really intended to be the ddimana or primary 
measurement proper. 

This manahgula, which is the unit of measurement proper, 
is stated to be used in measuring edifices (prasada), pavilions 
(mandapa), enclosures, gate-houses, villages, roads, and lands. 
Matrahgula is used in measuring the sacrificial objects such 
as kusa-grass, and ladles, etc.; but manahgula as well may 
be used in measuring such objects. Deha-labcUahgula is 
used in measuring images, and is exclusively a sculptural 
measurement . 3 


1 ^ i 

g 3T HTf i 

(Manasara, II. 57—58.) 

2 jRRmrnmr i 

(Ibid., II. 56 ; see also lxiv. 52-53, under ber'ahgula, footnote 2, p. 70.) 

swifirgifsrf n 

sfhur ii 

(SuprabhedSgama, xxx. 6—9.) 
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Directions are also given with regard to the use of the 
four different kinds of hasta (cubit) which is the chief multiple 
of angula. The cubit of 24 ahgulas is used for measuring 
conveyances (yana) and couches, of 25 ahgulas for measuring 
temples (vimana), of 26 ahgulas for measuring vastu which 
includes building-lands, edifices (harmya), conveyance (yana) 
and couches (paryahka), and of 27 ahgulas for measuring 
villages, towns, and forts, etc. But the cubit of 24 ahgulas 
may be used in measuring all these objects. 1 


This ahgula measure is mentioned throughout the Vedic 
and post-Vedic literature. 2 Thus in the Satapatha-Brahmana 
ahgula or finger is stated to be the lowest measure. 3 Pradesa 
or span is also mentioned as a measure of length in the 
Sktapatha and Aitareya Brahmanas as well as in the Chhando- 
gya-Upanishad. 4 

The Sulva-Sutra of Baudhayana defines aratni as equal 
to 2 prade&as, each of 12 ahgulas, and so makes it equal to 
24 ahgulas . 5 

1 =3 Jjndr 4kr f^ff i 

srf * i 

i!wr<0*ri ^ smr u; i 

spur wr i 

(Manasara, n. 54—58.) 

8 The Buddhist literature as well as the epigraphical records 
contain copious references to the cingula measure. They however do 
not give any full tables. Besides, owing to the limitation of space 
they are left out in this article. Fuller details will be found in the 
writer’s Dictionary of Hindu Architecture under Angula . 

3 u#uw nun **f3*p*r: i 

“ This is his lowest measure, namely, the finger.” 

(Satapatha-Brahmana, x, 2, 1, 3.) 

4 Satapatha-Brahmana (in. 5, 4, 5, etc.) 

Aitareya-Brahmana (vhi. 5, etc.) 

Clihan dogy a-Upaxiishad (v. 18, 1, etc.) 

(See Yedic Index, Macdonell and Keith, ii. 50.) 

5 ^ulva- Sutra (see J.R.A.S., 1912, p. 281, note 2) 
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The Kautiliya-Arthasastra starts with paramann or 
atom, and takes its measures as in the other tables up to angula 
of different yavas or barley-corns. It makes 12 ahgulas equal 
to 1 prddesct and 2 prdesas to 1 aratni which is usually called 
hasta or cubit. Next it makes 4 aratnis equal to 1 danda 
(rod) or dhanns (bow). 1 

Frequent mention of angula and its multiples pradesa 
(span), hasta (cubit) also occurs in the epics (Ramayana, 
and Mahabharata) and the Manusariihita. 1 

Like the Manasara referred to above, all the other avowedly 


architectural treatises contain detailed accounts of the whole 
system of measurement. Their treatment of the subject is simi- 
lar. Reference to the Vastu-vidya may serve as an illustration. 3 

The astronomical works have also frequently referred to 
the subject. The tables are, however, similar in all these works. 
The Siddhanta-siromani, for instance, contains a table identical to 
the one given from the Manasara. 4 The Brihat-samhita has got 

'Kautiliya-Arthasastra (ed. Sliama Sastri, p. 106 f.) 

* h i 

(Ramayana, vi. 20, 22, etc.) 

?t*tt ^ md isr: i 

Hfsroranwi i 

- (Manusamhita, vill. 132, 271, etc.) 

3 srw sraref wrarajugr ! 

«f?r: II 

cfsprirst?: ti 

imm u 

(Vastu-vidya, ed. Ganapati Sastri, I. 3-5.) 

sr srNs: n 

^i#r^wr =5 strain: i 
wRrftsr =tr u 

(Siddhanta-siromani, ed. Bapndeva, p. 52-) 
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a similar table . 1 According to Dr. Kern the ahgula or digit 
mentioned in the Brihat-sahihita “ has no absolute but a 
relative value ; it is the module and equal to ih of the 
whole height of the idol, or viv of iclol and seat 
together.” 2 

The tables given in the Puranas are also similar. The 
Matsya-Purana contains such a list. 3 The Brahmanda-Purana 
contains a little more details : according to this Purana yojana 
is the highest measure, which is used in measuring settle- 
ments. 4 

The .Raj a- vallabha-mandana has supplied an important 
list of the multiples of ahgula : 6 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


aiigula is called 
ahgulas are „ 


Matra (unit). 

Kala (a digit of the moon). 
Parvan (a digit of finger). 
Mushti (fist). 

Tala (span). 

Kara-pada (the palm of the 
hand). 

Drishti (the eye). 

Tuni (quiver). 

Pradesa (span). 


1 Brihat-samhita (lviii. 1-2) ; its commentary quotes Manusam- 
hitii (vxil. 133, see above) for the definition of paramapu and 
then explains the table as given in the aforesaid Siddhanta- 

siromani. 

2 J. R. A. S. (new series) vol. VI., p. 323, notes 1, 2. 

3 Matsya-Pnraha (chap. 258, v. 17—19). 

q&r Hrartstrretu: fur: ii 

(Brahmanda-Purana, part 1, Anusamgapfida 2, chap. 7, v. 100- 

101 .) 

3 Raja- vallabha-mandana (ed. Narayana and Yasovanta Bharati, 
Introduction). 
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10 ahgulas are called • • . 

Saya-tala (the stretched) palm. 

11 

jj n 

99 

Gokarna (cow’s ear). 

12 

n n 

n 

Yitasti (span). 

16 

n n 

99 

Anaha-pada (? stretched foot). 

21 

v n 

99 * * * 

Ratni (cubit). 

24 

n » 

33 

Aratni (cubit). 

42 

f9 99 

99 W* 

Kishku (cubit). 

84 

j> )f 

3? 

Purasha (height of a man). 

96 

99 3? 

3) * * * 

Dhanus (bow). 

106 

>3 33 

33 * * * 

Danda (rod). 

The Suprabheda 

gama which gives a very elaborate 

account 

of the whole system 

contains a large variety of 

alternatives for the 
preceding list : 1 

multiples 

of angula as given in the 

1 

angula is called ... 

Bindu and mokska. 

2 

ahgulas are 

33 * ' • 

Kala, kolaka, padma, akshi, 
and asvini. 

3 

33 1 9 

33 

Rudrakshi, agni, guna, sula, 
and vidya. 

4 

99 33 

33 

Ynga, bhaga, tur(l)ya, and 
veda. 

5 

33 33 

33 

Rudranana, indriya, and blmta. 

6 

33 99 

33 

Karman, ahga, ayana, and rasa. 

7 

>9 99 

33 

Patala, muni, dhatu, and abdki. 

8 

99 99 

3? •*» 

Basu, loka (for dik-pala), and 
murti. 

9 

99 99 

99 * ' * 

Dvara, sutra, graha, and 
sakti. 

10 

>9 99 

33 

Dis, nadi, ayudha, and pradur- 
bhava. 

20 

99 99 

33 

Trishu, and vishku. 

30 

3* 33 

33 ‘ : 

Gati. 

40 

33 33 

J? ... 

Tri-jagat. 

50 

33 33 

3* “V v 

Sakvari. 


1 Suprabhedagama, xxx, 10~16. 
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60 ahgulas are called ... Ati-sakvari. 

70 „ „ 

„ ... Yashti. 

80 „ „ 

„ ... Atyashti. 

90 „ „ 

„ ... Dhriti. 

100 „ „ 

„ ... Ati-dhriti. 

This Agama also supplies in this connection an interesting 

of the cardinal 

numbers which now-a-days do not go 


beyond lahsha (100,000, one lac) in the Indian counting and 
"million’ (10,00,000, ten lacs) in the Western system: 1 * * * * 


Eka 

i. 

Dasa 

10. 

Sat a 

100. 

Sahasra 

1,000. 

Ayuta 

... 10,000. 

Niyuta (otherwise called laksha) 

100,000. 

Prayuta 

10,00,000. 

Koti (kro<Ja or kror) 

10,000,000. 

Yrinda 

1000,00,000. 

Kharva 

10,000,00,000. 

Nikharva ... ... 

100,000,00,000. 

Sankha ... 

1000,000,00,000. 

Padma 

10000,000,00,000. 

Samudra or Sagara 

100,000,000,00,000. 

Madhyantara ... 

1000,000,000,00,000. 

Para 

. . 10,000,000,000,00,000. 

Apara 

... 100,000,000,000,00,000. 

Parardha 

,..1000,000,000,000,00,000. 


1 SuprabhedSgama, xxx. 17—20. 

Figures even larger than 6 parardha ’ are still used in counting 

revenues, population, etc., but they are referred to by the multiples of 

lac, or kror in India and * million ’ in the Western countries. So out 

of the eighteen cardinal numbers seven or eight are now in actual use. 

Whether or not all the eighteen numbers were ever actually used in 
counting is altogether a different question and need not be discussed 
here. Nor would any useful purpose be served in discussing here 
the comparative value of the ancient and the modern methods of 
counting. 
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“ Now the ahgula or finger-breadth may be the theoretical 
unit; it may well have been originally the actual unit and the 
source of other measures. But we can hardly doubt that the 
hasta or cubit eventually took its place as the practical unit, and 
that a correct scale was maintained by keeping in public offices 
a standard hasta marked off into 2 vitastis and 24 ahgulis. 
At any rate, the hasta is the practical measure to which 
we must attend in estimating all the others.” Dr. Fleet 1 
also following Colebrooke 4 takes hasta for easy computation 
at exactly 18 inches, which gives f inch as the value of the 
angula z . 

1 J. R. A. S., 1912, p. 231, note 2. 

2 Essays, I. 540, note. 

3 The BrahmSnda-Purana gives a curious origin of the ahgula 
measure. It is stated that people at first used to reside in eaves, 
mountains, and rivers, etc. They began to build houses in order to 
protect themselves from cold and heat. Then they built khetas 
(settlements), paras (houses), gramas (villages) and nagaras (cities). 
And to measure their length, breadth and the intermediate distance 
between two dwellings (sannivetSa) the people instinctively employed 
their own fingers. Thenceforward the ahgula is used as the unit of 
measurement. 

(Brahmanda-Purana, part 1, 2nd An ushamgapada, chap. 7, 

v. 91-95.) 




ADDENDUM 

P. 140, 1. ‘20, etc*. ‘‘The King of RajagrbaT — 

The expression is -wrong and is due to the old reading “ Baja- 
gaha-Napam pidapayaii” (1. 8), Kh Sr a vela does not say that R&ja- 
gfha was the capital of Bahasatimitra. Mr. JayaswaPs revised read* 
ing 44 Eajagohcm upa-pidapayati ” (J. B. 0. R. S.,IV, p. 378), which 
had formerly escaped my notice, simply shows that EMravela came 
in conflict with the Magadhan power at Rajagjha and he may not 
have entered the capital of Magadha till the twelfth year of his reign 
(1. 12). There is no ground for assuming that RSjagfha and not 
PStalipntra was the capital of Magadha in KMravela’s time. [ Vipa- 
murncihim in 1. 8 of the inscription is probably gerundial in sense 
though infinitive in form, a not infrequent usage in (ArdhamSgadhl) 
Jama texts.] 

X B.— P. 140, n. a 1. 4,— Yatsa ’ should he 4 Vidisa/ 
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smfi sri% zjt k i 
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Mr. K. G. Sankara has tried to show in the second 
number of the Indian Historical Quarterly (yol. I,pp.809 — 316) 
that in spite of the almost unanimous view of scholars to the 
contrary, Kalidasa should be assigned to the first century before 
Christ, and he seems to me to have made a strong case. 
Mr. Sankara has before this expressed himself in favour of the 
usually assigned date of 4th — 5th century A.D., 1 and his 
present change of view seems remarkable. When I was first 
acquainted with Asvaghosa’s Saundarananda and its concluding 


1 The following abbreviations, besides those most usual, are used 
here : — Bu. for Bnddhacarita, Sctu. for Saundarananda, Ku. for 
Kumarasambhava, Ra. for Raghuvamsa, Me. for Meghaduta, 
for Smith’s Early History of India (4th edition), C.H.I. for 
Cambridge History of India, D.K.A. for Pargiter’s Dynasties of the 
Kali Age, I.H.Q. for Indian Historical Quarterly, Q.J.M.S. for 
Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, Bangalore, J.B.O.R.S. 
for Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, A.B.I. for 
Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, A.H.D. for G. Jouveau-Dub- 
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Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, yol. VIII pp. 278— 
292, vol. IX, 17 — 56, X, 188 — 190, and Annals of the Bhandarkar 
Institute, vol. II, pp. 189 — 191. 
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verses in my undergraduate days I formed an impression that 
Asvaghosa was the borrower and not Kalidasa. Later studies 
confirmed me in my opinion. I am therefore fully in accord 
with what Mr. Sankara now says about the relations between 
Kalidasa and Asvaghosa on p. 312 of this article. Some four 
years ago when lecturing to my class on the history of Sanskrit 
literature I began a thorough study of the question, which, 
unfortunately, could not be finished at the time. My studies 
having now taken an altogether different line, I can no more 
hope to be able to return to it. But as some new facts had come 
to my notice or new interpretations occurred to me, which could 
probably be utilised by specialists in the field, I take this occasion 
of publishing them, unequivocally admitting the incomplete- 
ness and other deficiencies of my work . The present paper 
should be taken as a supplement to Mr. Sankara’s and should 
be read with it. 

Since Cowell published the Buddhacarita and wrote in its 
preface (pp. x, xi, xii) about the relation between Kalidasa 
and Asvaghosa, scholars have assumed that the former had 
borrowed from the latter. And this is but natural, for has not 
Darwin made evolutionists of us all? The “finished picture” 
must be later than and have come out of the “rude sketch. ” 
There is no inherent improbability in this assumption, for 
Buddhist tradition knows Asvaghosa as a great poet, and if 
Dr. Thomas is right in identifying him with Aryasura and 
Matrceta, 1 the number of works written by him was very 
large. Such a prolific Writer would hardly lack in originality. 
One fragmentary drama has been discovered in Central Asia, 
claiming to be written by Asvaghosa, and two more found with 
this manuscript have been ascribed to him. 2 That Asvaghosa 

1 Kavlndravacanasamuccaya, Introduction, p. 25 (also Album 
Kern, pp. 4U5 — 8, and Indian Antiquary, PP- 345 — 360.). 

■ “The SSriputraprakarana of Asvaghosa published by Profes- 
sor H. Lilders in the Sitznngsberichte der koniglieh preussischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, Berlin, 1911, pp. 388 — 411 (with two 
plates) and Bruehstttcke buddhistischer Dramen, hrsg. v. H. Liiders, 
Berlin, 1911. 
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was invited, according to Paramartha , 1 to give a literary form to 
the Vibhasa compiled by Katyayaniputra and others, clearly 
establishes his fame as a writer. There is also nothing in- 
congruous in the great Kalidasa’s borrowing here and there from 
this “ Buddhist Ennius,” for can it in any way detract from 
the great merits of our poet Rabindranath Tagore, says a cer- 
tain scholar, that his poems show the influence of the Vaisnava 
poets of mediaeval Bengal ? I fully admit that this assumption 
of scholars has nothing unnatural about it, but is it grounded 
on so strong evidence that we must take it as correct ? Is not 
Hemacandra’s position in Jaina literature somewhat similar to 
that of Asvaghosa in Buddhist and is not Hemacandra under a 
deep debt of gratitude to a whole host of preceding writers ? The 
analogy of our Rabindranath also seems to me to be inappro- 
priate, but I shall not discuss it here. I compared some of the 
similar passages in Kalidasa and Asvaghosa, and many of them 
clearly indicated who borrowed from whom — the uniform 
indication being that it was Asvaghosa who had borrowed. 
I had wanted to make a detailed study of all the works of 
Asvaghosa and to trace the development of his literary style, 
but inaccessibility of sources and the diversion of my own 
studies to other channels prevented me from doing all that I 
wanted to. But I present my unfinished picture before 
scholars in the hope that if they are convinced of its correct- 
ness in main features in spite of deficiencies, somebody better 
equipped than myself may some day take it up, finish it and 
remove its shortcomings. 

1 Life of Yasubandlm, translated by J. Tabakusu (“ T‘oung- 
pao, ” 1904 — p. 12 of its reprint). Dr. Tabakusu published in the 
J.R.A.S. for 1905 a summary of Paramartha’s Life of Yasubandhu 
and a discussion of its contents. Scholars who are not satisfied with 
his views about Vindhyavasa and his identification with the author 
of the Sanbhyakarikas will do well to read his translation of Para- 
mSrthu’s Life of Yasubandhu in the “ T‘oung-pao,” whose careful 
study led me to reject Dr. Takakusu’s own inferences. 
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The concluding verses of the Saundarananda, referred to 
above, which set me on this track, are : — 

afTOTSrpt ?r ^ 

m W fcT 

qm ftftrfMhtsr *jgg?r pi m wfvfh ii 
f^i^nrfuTi ^t’fra; ar^ifd 
s&Tssrssrr&r ?m mr i 

cf^5WI s[l#^ mi?' *T 

wi§^wft f*w?rg'UR gufrspvmfu « 

These verses show that Asvaghosa does not claim to be 
a professed poet. Actually he is more of a metaphysician (or 
a monk) than a poet, in spite of what Mr. Nariman says of 
him, 1 for he is seldom so eloquent, so impressive, as when he 
writes on religious or philosophical topics. He has written 
tills work “ for the extinction of desire and not for enjoyment 
of pleasures ” “ in the form of a kavya,” “ but making it contain 
teachings of salvation,” that its ‘‘ readers (lit. listeners), who 
are by nature turned to other thoughts, may understand it (and 
take it to heart) “ what has been written elsewhere in the form 
of a religious test” is being repeated by our author “in the 
rvay of a kavya, as a bitter medicine is mixed with honey when 
given to a patient to drink that it may be acceptable to him. ” 
This at once shows that Asvaghosa writes under a constraint. 
He would rather write directly about moJcsa, as he says he has 
done already, but men are “ mad after things of enjoyment and 
averse to salvation ” ; he has therefore no help but “ to teach 
salvation (which involves abandonment of all enjoyments) under 
the cloak of a (pleasant) kavya.” One should carefully 
ponder over these words. Would we expect originality here ? 
Asvaghosa was out on paying the world in its own coin, 
or rather “pricking out the thorn with another,” as the 
Sanskrit expression goes. He will charm men with the 

1 Literary History of Sanskrit Buddhism, 1st ed. (1920), p. 32. 
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poetic form they are accustomed to, but he will charm 
them out of their passions. Such a writer would best 
achieve his end by taking up the popular work or works of 
some professed poet or poets and modelling Ms work thereon 
and it seems to me that Asvaghosa has actually done this. I 
can never deny that Asvaghosa had the gifts of a true poet, 
that his Saundarananda and Buddhacarita 1 abound in highly 
poetical passages which can rank with any other in Sanskrit 
literature and, whatever may be the ordinary expectation, he is 
not wanting in originality in his poetry. If a philosopher is 
constrained to write poetry, he will naturally read and try to 
imitate poems of professed poets ; bnt if he is himself not blessed 
by the Muses, his attempt will be a poor caricature. Such 
could not be the case with Asvaghosa who had the gifts of a 
real poet but whose lines were cast in other fields. He too 
seems to have turned to other models but his genius enabled 
him to transcend them soon. The last half of the concluding 
verse of the Saundarananda, “ scfTfrr^ mg' *r 

,” “therefore dis- 
criminating, what is there conducive to the extinction of desires 
in this work should be accepted by readers and not what is 
about enjoyment, as pure gold is always accepted after 
separating it from the dross that adheres to it in the ore,” 
clearly indicates Asvaghosa’s models. Is not the reader at 
once reminded of Kalidasa’s “a spu: i 

tw at II” (Raghuvarpsa, J. 10), 

“ Good men wlio can discriminate between good and bad should 
listen to this hctvya, for it is in fire that the purity or otherwise 
of gold is tested,” which in spite of differences shows a genetic 
connexion? That Kalidasa could have taken the idea from 
Asvaghosa and expressed it in a happy context is a priori not 
impossible, but some of the other passages agreeing in the two 
authors clearly prove Asvaghosa’s indebtedness. ‘ “ for 

1 I omit from consideration the Gandl-stotra and (he other 
religious works. 
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enjoyment,” is certainly a good description of Kalidasa’s poems, 
which are all lavish in their - erotism, the bigger, the Raghu- 
vamsa and the Kumarasambhava, 1 both “ ending in the sweet- 
ness of erotics.” 

Since the publication of what Cowell wrote in his preface 
to the Buddhacarita (pp. x, xi), it has been customary to point 
out the great similarity between Buddhacarita, HI, 13 — 24, and f' 

Raghuvamsa, VII, 5 — 12, but Mr. Sankara has done very 
well in pointing out that the similarity extends to two more 
verses (16 -and 17) of the Raghuvarpsa and that Kalidasa has 
said the self-same words in Kumarasambhava, VII, 56 — 70. I 


am in complete agreement with what Mr. Sankara says and 
I need not repeat his words. But a few sentences of the late 
Mr. Saradaranjan Ray on this subject deserve quotation : 
“ When an author repeats in one hook what he has written in 
another, it is sure sign that he is repeating his favourite ideas. 
On this consideration, the presumption is that Kalidasa is the 
author of these common ideas. If he were not, he would 
not have paraded them this way. The thief does not make 
a display of stolen goods .” 2 Another remark of Principal 
Ray, made with reference to the rising from sleep of 
Asvaghosa’s damsels to see the prince ( ht: 

[ ? ] 163 : II Bu., III. 14), may be quoted : “ The prince 

did not pass at midnight, and it is difficult to understand 
this sleep in high quarters.” 3 Asvaghosa was obviously 

believe that Kalidasa wrote only the first eight cantos and 
the rest came from another hand. What made the poet leave 
Kumarasambhava (a work certainly earlier than the Raghuvamsa 
and therefore not the last writing of the author) unfinished cannot 
be determined now. Did the impropriety of jaganmatapitr. 
miribhogavarnana occur to him and made him leave aside his pen ? 
If so, the KumSra mast be a posthumous publication. Such a 
supposition would explain the verbatim repetition of some lines of 
the poem in the later Raghuvamsa. For another possible explanation 
see below. : • (A-hiVTVrAV-.-- 

2 SakuntalS, 5th ed., Calcutta, 1920. Introduction, p. 24. 

3 Hid. , p, 25. 
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thinking of the lwo descriptions in Kalidasa of bridegrooms 
going to the marriage, which is nowadays held at night. 
But some doubt about similar custom in Kalidasa’s days 
is cast by Ku., VII. G3, “ inm 

sflf i ErrHi^ss^r% it,” where 

Mahadeva is described as going by day. 1 Be that as it may, 
the fourth line of Asvaghosa’s verse, “ ( fanr: ? ) 

i,” “ they went about surrounded on all sides by curiosity,” 
clearly betrays the influence of Ku., VII. 62, and Ra., VII. 11, 
“trrar i flrat^srg'flrt- 

fwrara; n” Kautvhala (mentioned also in 
Kalidasa’s verse) is conceived by Asvaghosa as surrounding 2 
the damsels in imitation of the netra-bhramara of Kalidasa’s 
beauties buzzing over their lotus-like faces. The simile of the 
lotus has not been forgotten by Asvaghosa as I shall presently 
show. The last half of Bu., III. 23, s&MHp* 

*3<gifFWWra(,” “they said slowly with pure hearts 
and not from any other motive ‘Blessed is his wife,’” 
completely proves, as Mr. Sankara has pointed out, 3 that 
Asvaghosa was thinking of a similar occasion where the 
damsels did feel the dart of love. That Asvaghosa had Kali- 
dasa’s description in mind, is proved without the possibility of 
any doubt when we compare the passages in the Raghuvamsa 
and the Kumarasambhava, particularly the following verses : — 

Ea. 

m hsr sTlwcrf^^it 

Huff w l 

hs it % 

=er$f^r irfifST in^n 

1 Was Asvaghosa misled by the mention of ? Probably 

he places the prince’s journey very early in the morning. 

3 my emendation for W : which hardly makes any sense. 
Similarly, Mr. Dhanapati Banerjl, in Q, J, M.S., X., p. .87, and 
S. Ray, SakuntalS n Intro., pp. 27-8. I am indebted to Professor Dr. 
Radhakumud Mukherji for having drawn my attention to 
Mr. Banerji’s paper. 


Ku. 

fPlt: 

TL-v wnrwP^T 

5f|5fr *r 3r»g;r=i w’vrorWF 


PP*fcf?HT JlfHgT IK8II 
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Ra. Ku. 

?srru lar iu#: 

HTfsmsar hW i stoNt ush i 

friTnuoH^sirar m sr^cr srrft 

sjfh ^arouHf^H it mi ^?t %5 crrf ^rr^ ite* 

ssBJjffenaN 

h fs^H^rarf^ig; i ar =q%r ^^nTsrf^rac.i 

SETRU^ ^ W^=TR3Rt: 

q?g: JTSIurf fecraTSHftcsRj; IHVIt JT3TUTi H^^ll 

^HfJmupjjrr 

*wi sif% arar % wr t 

r -**> - „ . ir i . .... rv *s _- 

*uu % ^u?cRHffugH; unit (Compare Sakuntala, V, 

^r tpsf f gHTfror i 
#it ?5 

imm %m: ir»ii 

?r%u ^r^'srgq^r 

^Tugsnm?r?iTaq^ i 
dNtf ^STU^r: IKai 

Kalidasa seems to make the damsels smitten with love at 
the bridegroom’s beauty and envious of the bride’s (and bride’s 
father’s) fortune. 1 This is altered by Asvaghosa because Buddha 
is not a bridegroom going to marry and it, also hurts his puri- 
tanism that the city damsels should thus feel attracted to a 
pcirapciti (another woman’s husband) ; hence his “ 

^ WRwrqut. ” A certain want of restraint seems manifest in 
Kalidasa’s beauties, but the damsels in Asvaghosa’s poem are 
made to go out to see the prince ‘ with the permission of the elders ’ 

1 Sec the portions in thick type ahove^and also ''tro*Ri#g 

ww-w: in Ra., VII. 17, and wan? sre’ ^htsshtS: in the following verse 
— hki and refer to the other women and not to the ^ Indumatl to 

whose presence Aja is carried after this (VII. 19). 
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Bu., III. 13d). Does not this expres- 
sion when contrasted with Kalidasa’s “ ?w 
f%=iferrft (improved into in Ba.)” ‘ they thus behaved 

(or went out to see) leaving all other work ’ show that the 
puritan is seeking to improve on his predecessor ? Mr. Sankara 
has rightly drawn attention to the unnecessary repetitions in 
Asvaghosa and these clearly indicate a novice’s hand. There 
is a slight indelicacy in Ku., VII. 60 (and Ha,, VII. 9) 
“ ?r sMsj; t 

irer; il” which is in characteristic 1 Kalidasean 


style and Asvaghosa has avoided it by combining this verse 
and the following one ( “ wsrfiRHT it it 

3Tsr?5fi- 1 q>RT%?p?%5[RT fRr^wspsjjorrftfri^tiT il” ) into his 
own ‘km i i^dtR^jiwrsr 

fn: ( ftn: ? ) n” (Bu., VII. 14). Is not 
“sfre *r+?«, T fft § awg?tRT mb' msim? w * i fgn srtRwfa 
ftpjpnwr 1 ?f:s^ET^r ” il of Bu., III. 17 somewhat 

obscure and intelligible only in thelightof “m: ’ 

etc., of Kalidasa, just quoted? In Kalidasa’s description, 
the bridegroom passes when the ladies are at their toilets 
which they leave at once. Asvaghosa makes the damsels 
rise from their sleep 3 to see the prince pass by. Reference 
to finished or unfinished toilet is therefore impossible; but 
Asvaghosa has repeatedly spoken of the ornaments of 


1 My apologies to the author of the eftffa ’Tfftw for this expres- 
sion. >/;'■ 

* Kern’s emendation ®rowr quoted with approba- 

tion by A.Gawronski (Eocznik Oreyantalistyczny, I., p. 23), is an un- 
happy one. How can one be pragalbha (=shameless) through hri 
(= shame)? The text as it stands gives quite good sense: the 
damsels felt ashamed of the jingling noise of the ornaments ( mekha - 
la) worn near the privates. But that Asvaghosa makes the damsels 
hide (f^njRNi) these ornaments — an ineffective way of stopping their 
noise — and not take them off shows how much he was obsessed by 
the ideas of Kalidasa. Asvaghofa’s attempts at varying his models 
often launches him in ludicrous situations. 

3 Probably there is nothing incongruous in Asvaghofu’s 
lie may have made the prince pass very early in the 
morning when all persons had left not their beds. 
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the ladies, which do suggest the toilet chamber. Kali- 
dasa’s texts therefore must have been before Asvaghosa. 

The idea in Kalidasa’s single verse “ Hint , 

s'tfmsrnn: i fNh^rsHrtuwrer: Hf^rwHsrr n” 

(Ku., VII. 62 ; Ra., VII. 11 ) is repeated twice by Asvaghosa: 

“ gurrewref t sfNf ■; 

qrfgrft mn ,) 

I Ug: smt^WT^rf 3RU %~fVT( *3 IRIIt.” 

Does not this clearly indicate who is the plagiarist here ? The 
puritanic monk has taken care to omit “ the fragrance of 
wine. ” And “ m f%sr wtr 3 * 1 %: ” (Bu., 

III. 24 a, b) clearly betrays the influence of Ra., VII. 15, and , 

Ku., VII 67, quoted above. 

Professor Cowell said about these agreements : “We must 
not forget here that in Kalidasa the description only belongs to 
an episode in the main poem, — in the Buddhist author it is a 
natural incident in one of the most important chapters of the 
whole work. Kalidasa merely brings in a few characteristic , 

details, as he is hurrying on to the marriage and the subse- 
quent attack by the disappointed rivals ; Asvaghosa dwells 
in a more leisurely way on the various attitudes and gestures 
of the women, in order to bring out in bolder relief the central 
figure of the hero. ” These statements seem very strange to 
us. The description in Kalidasa has as great connexion with j 

the main theme as in Asvaghosa, or rather it may be said that 
the latter’s description is highly inappropriate. It should be 
noted that the object of feminine curiosity in Kalidasa is a bride- j 

groom going to marry. Women still flock to windows and j 

roofs of houses, everywhere in India, when a bridegroom passes I 

through the streets in procession. Therefore Kalidasa’s is not 1 

: a hurried description but an indispensable thing in an Indian 1 

poem. For Asvaghosa no justification can be shown ; what | 

the women did is altogether out of place there. His only motive I 

seems to have been to tread in the path of professed poets I 

and then to introduce his religious suggestions : this lie docs in 1 
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v. 24 o t d — “ srar f§w %rr ^s/’ but 

unfortunately with some abruptness. The very fact that 
Kalidasa’s is a short description and Asvaghosa’s a “ leisurely” 
one should indicate, unless anything is known or can be 
established to the contrary, that the latter is the later writer. 
Is not Asvaghosa more lavish in his expressions in both his 
works than the renowned master of Vmdarbki style ? And 
are we not aware of the increase in verbosity in Sanskrit litera- 
ture with the progress of time ? One such late poet felt con- 
strained to say in a moment of self-realisation, “gt 

^rar ” 1 What the Professor says about the impending attack 
by the disappointed rivals becomes altogether meaningless the 
moment we substitute the Kumarasambhava in the place of the 
Raghuvatpsa, for no such incident awaits the bridegroom in the 
former poem. Professor Cowell (p. xi of his Preface) did 
not shrink from tracing Asvaghosa’s influence in Ramayana 
( V . 9-11), but a more sensible writer makes Asvaghosa the 
imitator. 2 Iain fully conscious of possible Buddhist influences 3 
over Kalidasa’s mind, but what the learned Professor has put 
down as a Buddhist idea (Preface, xi) fails to appear to me as 
such. Buddhism seems to have become a name to conjure 
with and we often find things soberly put down under its 
especial label, which are neither Buddhist nor Jaina, nor even 
Brahmanical, but simply Indian. 

In comparing Asvaghosa and Kalidasa, the Buddhacarita 


is generally placed by the side of the Raghuvanisa. But a 
careful study has convinced me that the Buddhacarita agrees 
more with the Kumarasambhava than with the Raghuvaipsa 
which resembles the Saundarananda more. The editor of the 

1 Sisupalavadha, IV. 10. 

Keith, “Classical Sanskrit Literature,” p. 23. 

J In an ahvysTi tendency. Are the influences Bnddhist or 
Jaina ? There was a strong Jaina settlement in Western India in the 
first century B.C. when, as I shall show below, our poet lived. 

12 
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Saundarananda has suggested (Preface, iv) that the Buddha- 
carita was written earlier than the Saundarananda, but I have 
little hesitation in rejecting this view. Any one who reads the 
two books carefully will feel convinced that MM. Pandit 
H. P. Shashi has here gone wrong. Professor Keith 1 
rightly considers the Buddhacarita to be the later work. It is 
because the Saundarananda is his first Jcavya that Asvaghosa 
wrote those apologetic lines at the end of the work. When 
writing the Buddhacarita, his fame as a poet must have been 
established and he needed no apology. But, of course, we have 
no means now to determine what were exactly the last words 
of the Buddhacarita. The Chinese translation 2 seems to be 
a condensed version. “To sing the praises of the lordly monk, 
and (declare) his acts from first to last, 2309 ; without self- 
seeking or self-honour, without desire for personal renown, but 
following what the scriptures say, to benefit the world... 2310” 3 
seems to be connected with the first half of verse 2309, viz., 
“ And having shown the way to all the world, who would not 
reverence and adore him ? ” and Beal’s supposition that ‘ has 
been my aim ’ is to be supplied to complete the sense seems un- 
warranted. I shall now give some of the grounds on which I 
have guessed the especial connexion between the Saundarananda 
and the Raghuvainsa and between the Buddhacarita and the 
Kumarasambhava. The parallels I adduce below will not all 
convince my readers but I doubt not that some will and that 
the cumulative effect of the evidence will establish my case. 

To begin with the Saundarananda, in the third verse of its 
first canto, “ fflra ustsettw i 

said about the sage Gotarna, seems to 
have been suggested by “ *ii srgut...” Ra., I. 26, and the 
reference to Vasistha in the latter half of the first canto of Ra. 
and to his cow in that and the following cantos. The sixth 

1 “ Classical Sanskrit Literature,” p. 22 . 

' Translated into English by Beal, S.B.E. XIX, Oxford, 1883. 

3 S.B.E., XIX, p. 338. 
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verse “ i ^ff'flf^cTr^T m 

^WTWsft it” lias some agreements with Ra., II. 17, ”sr wwir#4- 

«irf% IWlfw WRt II.” Bau., 1. 10 “ 33T*t: t 

<^PEF* : $wngwr fWTWSEtu” has certainly a resemblance 
with Ra., I. 50, “ i ?r??rfer sftn?- 

ii” and Ra., I. 52, “ i 

it” (also, Sak,, I Act, “ #Rt: gw^i- 
EWsnrereiWflw: %f¥mv i feswrar- 

i4Wf<?r*rajra«i: sh 3?‘ sti^s ^RrreiNrTsmqtiiar 
1L* ll”). There is reference to the sacred fires in San., I. 11 
and also in Ra., I. 53. Ra., I. 50 and 52, just quoted, seem 
also to have some connexion with San., I. 12, “ fft»srr 
wsjtl t H5rt^rMts4CTfRT: wn ¥f n.” The following 
verse of die Sanndarananda, “ mi m ?m aph I 

%f%HT fsr h” seems to contain matter from 
two different verses of the Raghuvaipsa: “( ydisraiili^nf^t: sr 
f^wr? i) f%*t<ssrrsrar 

n. 8 and “ ( sms? fulfil twit 'E^gwr- 

1 %: i ) *T cTftrg: w* mftnw u” 

II. 14. Asvaghosa makes the Ksudra-mrgas (‘ small animals ’) 
roam in peace with mrgas. But mrga , by itself, does not. mean 
only the big animal or the ferocious animal, either of which 
must have been meant by the poet, as stfWtrr: (‘ peaceful ’) and 
feww (‘taught lessons of gentleness’) unmistakably 

indicate. Kalidasa has expressly mentioned the ferocious and 
big animals ( ‘ fSHriRt’ ‘srf^p: 5 ) and he has also made them 
and not the weak animals taught lessons of gentleness. This 
shows that in spite of Ms attempts at variation, Asvaghosa 
has betrayed his indebtedness to Kalidasa. “ i%^wqtwx ” 
in Sau., I 52, may have some connexion with Ra., I. 20, ‘‘ W 
a f P tf S re T q fEE &fcre i % I swwn: TOOT: 5TRRWT fW II.” 
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The last verse of Saundarananda, canto T, “ scrarcan^ 

mwm% vnrNr ^f^igp'Pi i grratpr; i 3^n#r: q%?r: r 

imi wwfri *re%: 1!” has certain resem- 

blances, in words, ideas or allusions, to three consecutive verses 
in Raghuvatu sa, canto I (24-26) : Si sr^n^rf l 

h fttrr fiRH^raf ti f 

i ar^m-nr m Jrsftf^rcr; ii |tn nf h 

sremr srerar f^cnj. i Hfrflr^mnu ^f$*ura3H ii,” It should 
be noticed that the order has been preserved by Asvaghosa. 

Before I pass on to the next canto of the Saundarananda, 
I must draw the attention of my readers to a particular feature 
of these resemblances. One may object about my inferences 
that such coincidences are natural when there is agreement in 
the subject-matter and they do not necessarily imply borrowing. 
But would resemblances extend so far and be also almost in 
the same order without a genetic connexion '? I have shown 
that some passages in Asvaghosa can be explained only in the 
light of Kalidasa’s words. Kalidasa therefore must have 
written first. Then the pre-history of the Sakyas and them 
! wanderings in the forest (the subject-matter of Sau., I.) which 
gave occasion to Asvaghosa to write those passages resembling 
Bn., I, properly form no part of his real story. His main theme 
is the conversion of Kanda, half-brother of the Buddha, and all 
that is directly connected with it — including Nanda’s birth and 
ancestry. What comes before canto II is therefore irrelevant. 
But Kalidasa is writing the whole history of the Raghus and he 
must start from the very beginning. Then, his sending of the 
king Dilipa to the forest has an artistic significance 1 and is in- 
timately connected with the poet’s own deep love of nature. 

Let us now proceed with the second canto of the 
Saundarananda. We notice the similarity of verse 4, “ w 

=3 3 =3 wkbr: t uareft W =3 W *53? *er W =3 

1 The greatest prince in the line is Rama. He had to live long 
in the forest before he became king. Dasaratha obtained Rama 
after hunting in the woods. Dillpa’s forest life for progeny at the 
beginning of the story prepares us for all this. 
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it” with Ra., I. 21-22 “ g fl r r rW ' ro s ra ft g&tgigt; i 
spjjntrst sts&tos;: ipawwij* i! sgrnt ffig to straff ggffi ^ran%r4g: i 
3 «?fT pi^lNwireswraro 5 * il.” It is difficult to avoid connect- 
ing V. 0, “ *f: 15 TRrfvpjfrJT imi&Mvgmii, I 
fTO^JOTEq-^ II” with Ra., I. 17, “ ^gmrarrfa w jppmfok: 
'TOC i *t s'^rreret fgg^fi?f?rg: »” and the next verse, “*r$t 
gsjjgfHra WTH 1% TOM T%!%^ l%jffirfHI: II” 

vrith Ra., I. 24, “ towt f^ggrawniwiw *ron# i sr fan faroirar 
^gqi srortafg: il”; Sau., II. 7 seems an almost exact but none- 
the-less a puritanic paraphrase of Ra., I. 24. One verse of the 
Ragiuivamsa (I, 28) “ gkgfsft *wr?r: fes^rkt ggiggn; i m 
<gs: ll” seems to have supplied matter to 

two verses of the Saundaraaanda, II. 22-23, “ pu$4< s#: 

aarffi fg) i «rog sji% gn^wfarfa# (#) =t*rq; I! gras^ 
h^i grfag; if^RC I 1 srfafg; trsr ?gro?rreMl 

jp-ug wg: il.” I cannot help thinking that Asvaghosa wrote the 
second verse “gi*W5 r because the other ideas connected with 

(itr and gnu) in Kalidasa’s verse could not be given a 
place in Sau., II. 22. This passage ought 'to decide 
Asvaghosa’ s debt to Kalidasa. The first half of Sau., II. 22, 
may have been suggested by Ra., I. 46, “ gg'gfaw 
gsral : s^e^crt: i faffitgTOgfd f^ra?irsratfci n.” In San., 
II. 53, gcqgpf [:] smu ^i f^gw<ijW'?jn^ SRTlNrc- 

*TT%g ll,” there may be some influence of Ra., II. 60, “tffag; 
qr^f: wrowi: faffarragjra; i 'ggr^sfaft Strife: uttr 
l%^mf^r§TBT II,” though, of course, one cannot be sure. But 
Sau., II. 54, fsfvrffi %?ffargr TOtrrfag i f^iqseifaqi; 

%g« qgffi ggf it” has too much in common with Ra,, III. 14, 
“ fair: gf: 5*gr: stgT%grrfgffggf?r^Tig i g^g m 

gefgr vrgr f| ll ” to allow of chance coinci- 

dence. InSau..II58, 4S CrggTf4fTg^r:T%*ffiTig^^gr:ig3gEW 
( gffligqg 5 ^) ll” is noticeable persistent influence of 

5 The , reading fa: of the paper manuscript conveys no sense 
and the editor seems justified in preferring the reading of the palm- 
leaf manuscript. 
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Kalidasa, in spite of a conscious effort at variation ; cf. Ra., I. 13, 
“ : sjT^srrsufi^-: ( m rn mfim t? w 

) u.” Or, may we think that the variation 1 in Asvaghosa 
is due to wrong memory ? 

After Asvaghosa had written two cantos a flow must have 
set in in his style, and his obligations to Kalidasa diminish after 
this. But the seventh verse of canto 4, “ur ^ 

HI m H H Htra: I %*£ m Uf H WHrfUvhvftHTivg 

* Cs. ^ ^ 

il” has a sure genetic connexion with Ra., VII. 14, and 
Ku., VII. OC, “Tts#? w v%; i srferci; 

^qfararwm: jrsrMT ii.” That Kalidasa is 

original is proved by the fact that the idea recurs again and 
again in his works, so much so, that it seems to have been 
connected 'with the -poet's oicn philosophy of life. Compare 

’’ and Sakuntala V 

sgqqspf supt «r UH: 37317%: ii.” 2 These and other 

similar passages in Kalidasa make one infer that the poet had 
personal experience of the blessings of an anuritpa wife. To 
continue, the first line of Sau., IV. 8, 

i sterna 

II,” may have been suggested by the verse following 
Ra., VII. 14 quoted above, viz., “ (h^t 

33# Wl l U^wurmfu^q *RT f| «” )• Passing 

on to Sau., IV. 42, “d ur# find Hiqfgun: ssrphf? i 
HTs^rmra; srrfa srfr *T cRSTT ttstch: ii” may seem 

to be the model of Kalidasa’s famous “ £ 4t^r %rfudt H?Hr- 
q^wgcwsfRrf i qNrrfan- 

1 Of the fflfe fft? Vfu® type, as we would put it in 

Bengali. It is a bull’s shoulder and not a lion’s that can be an object 
for comparison. Asvaghosa has made Nanda have the shoulders of 
a lion and the eyes of a bull ! Kalidasa does not mention the eyes 
of Dili pa but his shoulders are likened to those of a bulb Poor 
Asvaghosa attempted variation but betrayed his plagiarism* 

2 My friend Pandit Narayana Sastrl Khiste of Benares would 

probably have me add here Me., II, 54, “ . ^ * u mjn 
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arasm «r 5T it” (Ku., V. 85) as the editor of the 
Saundarananda probably believes. 1 But when we turn to 
the Buddhacarita we find Asvaghosa trying to introduce the 
famous expression “ w ^mt ” in an unhappy setting. 
The tenth canto of the Buddhacarita begins with a description 
of the Prince’s entrance into Bajagyha and we have a verse 
here, “ fstewr ?ret aga fr?r pwRdtw t ftrafew m 

TO# II” (Bu., X. 8). The simile in 

the last line, to have any meaning, must refer to something 
well-known. But it is not well known that Siva was “ the 
cynosure of neighbouring eyes.” I cannot therefore help infer- 
ring that Asvaghosa was alluding to Kumarasambhava, VII. 51, 

where Siva attracts peoples’ eager eyes, 
because he is a bridegroom coming to marry. But our author is 
then reminded, by the association of ideas, of Ku., V. 84, 

i TOTOm ^ m 
f^RT3r%?T*n II” and he cannot resist the tempt- 
ation of once more imitating tbe famous expression “«r 
wsreff ” in the following verse of Kumara(V. 85) and he forci- 
bly brings it in in his next verse, “cf siw, *?#r ?R#r 

nmt <rra i m h 

II. ” The fact that w here belongs to another word and 
the second had to be substituted by (:) shows the effort of 
Asvaghosa. “ d iter ’’ in Asvaghosa, it should be noticed, corre- 
sponds to Kalidasa’s “ d ^sr.” I have no hesitation therefore in 
concluding that Sau., IV. 42, has been suggested by Ku.,V. 85, a 
conclusion in which I am confirmed by the fact that its last line, 
“ atfwsFfferw ?T5r|?T: ” is rather inappropriate : the swan when 
swimming through the waves does not seem stationary. This 
passage is thus decisive in showing Asvaghosa’ s posteriority. 

Any further resemblance with the KaghuvaiPsa I have not 
noted yet, but I suspect that a detailed comparison may reveal 
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the continued influence of Kalidasa over the Saundarananda. 

Its sixth canto, for example, describing the laments of Sundarl, 
may have been influenced by the fourth canto ( Rati oil apa ) 
of the Kumarasambhava. In spite of characteristic differences, 
due to Kama’s death in the Kumarasambhava and Vanda’s 
accepting of the order in the Saundarananda, we have some 
agreement in their structure. Rati laments by herself, then 
Vasanta comes, her sorrow is increased and she wants to die 
Safi with Kama’s remains ; but a voice from the sky com- 
mands her to desist from her purpose and assures her of a 
reunion with her lord. In the Saundarananda, Sundarl too 
laments by herself, and when she is joined by another woman, 
she thinks her husband is coming, but she realises her mistake 
and her sorrow is increased, particularly when she learns her 
husband’s fate. A sensible attendant now admonishes her 
that as a queen of the Iksvaku family she should exult over 
her husband’s retirement to the forest (“ fOTfsrcr 
fRrrenjmft rcd-WEf” VI. 39) and should not be sorrowful 
(“ sffcRStr vr&rssr'ren ra iwi ” VI. 43). 1 This 

makes the parallelism complete, so far as the circumstances 
could permit. But (false) hope of reunion with Vanda (which 
is really impossible) was also thought necessary by our author 
to be given to Sundarl by another maid (verses 45 — 48). Does 
not this indicate that Asvaghosa wrote after Kalidasa? The 
thought in Ku., IV. 19, w - « 

dim §3 £ ti” could be taken to have 

1 I cannot help reading in Ban., VI. 39,40 OasrftVs -am 

iTq; j crisf.iR tism ^ 

rewrewn 'mi vmmU n) an influence 

of and an improvement on Ra., III. 70 ( ^ wFnR 

^rm^i immtvav ust ^ 

ff 11 ). The idea of heritage in Asvaghosa is probably suggested 

by u fj?%. . . .Rcimwefff ” in K&lidSsa and Ban., YI. 40 probably at- 
tempts an alteration from “ ?rt s* Bifm” necessitate , 

ed by the difference of the situation. Kalidasa repeats the idea ■■ 

of Iksvakus retiring to the forest in Ra., VIIL 11, etc. 
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been suggested by canto IV of the Saundarananda (particularly 
verse 34, “*rt ? wfffi* m aw 

^ r^r#T «nsRpr n ii”), because Kalidasa has not 
informed us ere this of Kama’s having been called away from 
Rati’s presence only after he had painted her right foot. 1 But 
that conclusion is barred by the exact nature of the parallelism 
between Ku., IV. and Sau. VI, indicated above, and by the two 
or three decisive cases of Asvaghosa’s obligation to Kalidasa 
mentioned already. I therefore suppose that Asvaghosa him- 
self derived some suggestions from Ku., IV. 19, for his own 
story and he made his hero leave his beloved when she had 
just painted her cheeks.* Similarly there may be some 
influence of Raghuvaipsa, canto VIII ( Aja-vilapa ), over the 
seventh canto of the Saundarananda, where Vanda laments 
over his separation from Sundaxi. 

In the Saundaranaxida, Asvaghosa speaks of some 
princes, believed to have been descended from the Iksvakus, 
and it is natural that he should turn to the Raghuvaipsa 
of Kalidasa which describes the early Iksvakus. My studies 
have led me to the conclusion that Asvaghosa had before 
him the Kumarasambhava of Kalidasa, when he next 
took up the Buddhacarita. The reason is not far to seek : 
both Siva and Buddha are marajits, i.e., conquerors of 
Mara, with this difference that Asvaghosa’s hero conquers 
Mara for ever and does not come under him again as 
Siva does — we have therefore a simile here of the 

1 Nor does KalidSsa tell ns in the third Act of Sakuntaia of the 
incident about the deer (D!rgh3pahga) Sakuntaia refers to in the 
fifth. He was the least prosaic of poets. 

2 Kalidasa makes Kama dye the feet of Rati with lac, but our 
puritanic author would improve by making Sundarl paint her 
cheeks and that herself. But is it an improvement J ^Tradition 
has it that when Jayadeva had written, ‘(towto 'm fincra 

” his piety began to torment him and the poor Brahmin 
felt constrained to pen through the line but the 

Lord, so the story says, Himself came in Jayadeva’s absence and 
re-wrote -what Jayadeva wanted to remove. But, of course, these are 
ideas of a different plain of thought. 
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class. 1 Though Asvaghosa mostly used the Kumarasambhava 
when writing the Buddhacarita, the Raghuvainsa was not 
altogether forgotten. I give below my reasons for this view. 

We have references to the Kailasa in verses 3 and 21 of 
the first canto of the Buddhacarita in not very happy settings 
and they seem to suggest that Kailasa has been unnecessarily 
mentioned only because the author was thinking of the Lord 
of Kailasa, described in the Kumarasambhava; the second 
half of v. 21, “ a&r 

is particularly suggestive. But these references are not decisive 
and I do not want to press them. But verse 11 of the same 
canto, “ i ^TfcrgrBT- 

* S®lT^%fw: intg: tl” certainly suggests Kumara- 
sambhava, I. 6, “w svmtfmizKrti ^rfw^frfv 
wnT f^ntrr: >i The fact that Kali- 

dasa speaks of actual elephants and actual gajamotis and 
Asvaghosa figuratively of enemy-kings as elephants and of 
pearls in their crests as gajamotis conclusively proves that 
Asvaghosa was influenced by Kalidasa and not the other way. 
Udvantci in Asvaghosa is inappropriate and seems to be 
simply due to Kalidasa’s ruuktair. [In verse 22, “ uuuih u 
ffW vsjRT 1 frerrfWt: qfttT sthri 

^if^T'SJvnr'T sENPfT®($K li,” we may have some influence of 
Ba., III. 12, “ jmwSRr i vfw: 

srefter: firar *KT§t ” and, may be, 

also of Ra., I. 18 c, cl. , % m ”]. It is true 

1 I am glad to quote the following from Mr. Dhanapati 
Banerji : 44 Asva Ghosha has another fling at Kalidasa in a different 
place. Siva succumbed to the influences of Mara or Madana. But 
Buddha could not be subdued, and Mara wonders at the fact. This 
is certainly an improvement according to Asva Ghosha. It seems 
that Bharavi took his revenge on Asva Ghosha, for in Iiis epic, not only 
the tempters fail to overcome Arjuna but are themselves overcome. . 
These elaborations, in my opinion, settle the chronology of the poets 
beyond any doubt 57 (Q. J. M. S. t X, p. 88). The story in the Sutralan- 
kara of Asvaghosa (pp. 263 — 73)about the tussle of Upagupta with 
Mara, preserved in the Divyavadana shows the influence of the 
Kumarasambhava, in that Buddha is there said to have tolerated Mira. 
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that there is nothing - in the Tibetan and Chinese versions of the 
Buddhaearita corresponding to the first 24 verses of Cowell’s 
Sanskrit text, 1 but we should not conclude on that account 
the late date of this portion, for the Chinese version is 
throughout much shorter than the Sanskrit text and leaves out 
a good deal of important matter; the same may be also true 
of the Tibetan rendering. 1 Verses 2b and 20 of die Buddha” 


carita, “ m: srersrsr ^ ^ gemasim i qwq?c?pft 

e^rfarrsr fhm?* % it mu: urtrfrf^r fuwng: 

STsfu =5T flfTffW: I oSkfe 

ii,” have a strong resemblance with Ku., I. 28-24, 

W5ff cTSFlrf^T ti ?RT §f|-5rr gU?r 

if^i W3 1 H” and 

Ea., III. 14, “ %r: sr%&j§T uf : i^nr: i ^ 

p# cf(€4lfh(L II”; of course, who is 

the borrower, Asvaghosa or Kalidasa, cannot be decided in the 
present case. We have another resemblance between Bu., 1. 28, 
“ lysranrt; «^s* 

u#fCT3r* ^fJTfq s^Rr, ” and Ku., I. 25, “ f^r f^ - m qnferl- 
ttrt I nmu fhqrqr^T 

qJ 5 n?uDfuT si.” In Bu., I. 32, “ ^ 

mlt it,” we have the influence of Ea., III. 15, “ ^SRRsqr qit^T 

| fhqftvr^far; HfSTT 
fu il” and Ea., X. 68, “ 

i ^irtrr: srenf^sr M,” both suggested 

probably by “ sraraprr fwuu utq%frTuuu r%%ns turn: i 
flm tfM uut sr qpj », ” of the Kitmara- 

sambhava (I. 28) ; in s ‘qi®¥*OTuqurat” of Bu., I. 87 c too we 
may have the influence of “qr%sr4 of Ea., Til. 16 d. 

The fortieth verse of Buddhaearita, Canto I, “ q%rat 

1 Cowell’s Buddhaearita, p. 4, n. 1. 

2 I tried to secure some information about the Tibetan transla- 
tion but I did not succeed. 
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wrcTTfHT 3§raier i wfaq&mvetl «nra 

ffwnrufsRen^ li,’’ lias two verbal agreements (in the same order) 
with Kumarasambbava, I. 46, “ 

i gpn gcti 3 pifWM 3^ 3 ii” and 

agreement in thought with Ku., I. 23 b, 1 It 
should be noted that in Asvaghosa’s verse we have an unusual 
conceit, the coining down of lilies and lotuses, both water flowers, 
from the heavens, which could have been suggested only by the 
of Kumarasambbava, I. 46, coming after 3 TH in the same 
verse and utilised by our author in the second line. When 
Asvaghosa had written the first half of the verse, his own words 
th%rsr and wrar probably suggested to him the beautiful verse 
in Kumarasambbava, (I. 46) describing the eyes of Giriraja’s 
daughter and also the one (I. 23) describing the effects of her 
birth. So much was our author’s imagination haunted by the 
beautiful verses of the popular poet that in the next verse (Bu., I. 
41), “ 3T5rr wg: f^rriw 1 35 : w 

npnwflvpfc SiwTrS' II,” he put in 

some of the unutilised ideas of Ka., III. 14, “ Wg: 

^rr: 1 333 m nir % 

11 .” The following verses of the Buddhacarita 
are but continuations of these ideas. 

We also notice in Bu., I. 45, #33 

i iftwr 11,” 



some verbal agreement with a verse in Kumarasambbava, 

I. 54), and agreement in thought 
and language with Baghuvamsa, III. 19, “ ^psterr 

Hf i w im sarawrsgr 

II.” It is possible that the introduction of Asita 
Devala’s prophecy of the Prince’s future greatness was suggested 
by Narada’s prophecy of Parvati’s marriage with Siva in the 
Kumarasambbava ; but of course one cannot be sure for the story 
recurs in the other biographies of the Buddha. Asvaghosa’s 
borrowing is, however, rendered possible by the fact that the 
other biographies of Buddha are not earlier than Asvaghosa’s 
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Buddliacarita. 1 In any case, some influence of Kumtlra- 
sambhava, I. 50, “ttf fe?r %: i 

smrf^NNsft *rfosrf vwjtt ii,” over the concluding 

verse of the Asita Devala episode, “^ra f^?i ?pft*Rr 

?n? i ^fw^gCr^nrrcr^r: qwi«N zsmtm' otw h” 
(Bu., I. 85), where Asita is made to fly through space like 
Narada (a real denizen of the celestial regions) is just possible. 1 2 * 
The passage in the Buddliacarita (I. 46 — 51) culminating in 
“treHraraw w 3% w spitt: i ^r^ng'fNrr =g 

5fifo pnfrF gtt^rnff! ii ” may have been suggested by 
“ w srg sri w ’sift 3*4 in the Prologue of 

the Malavikagnimitra ; but I am not sure on the point. 
Again in Bu., I. 70, “^rwr 3 Atom grf^srtr $ 

i sift srararfir ^ g&sfa ”, we 

notice some influence of Raghuvanisa,III. 17, “f^rawrecri^'T 
fra 3*4 i?nwt[ i hIt^: ^ ^ptfsrr^ ?p: 
spr: jnnjj? srwrfo II and in Bu., I. 87, “ 

f%g-s^r i $ asrcna 

u ,” an improvement over Ra., III. 20, “*r snp 

1 The Lalitavisiara, despite the view of some to the contrary, 
must be placed after the Buddliacarita, the MahSvastu contains much 
that is very late and the Pali Nid&na KathS probably belongs to the 
fifth century A.D. 

2 sc m mi’ rs %■% 

'^mi ^ifen^g- wmf xrfroi, etc. ” 

in the Lalitavisfcara (Lefmann’s edition, p, 102) proves nothing, for 
that work is later than the Buddliacarita and has the additional defect 
of belonging to the Lokottaravada school so notorious for its exagge- 
rations. By " : - Kalidasa may have meant simply 4 passing at 

his pleasure by that way/ (*wwt w*) and not 4 able to roam anywhere 
at will/ but there was nothing to prevent Asvagho&a from under- 
standing a reference to the celestial flight of Narada which Kalidasa 
certainly believed in. Asita Devala was a mortal, and power to fly 
would be attributed to him only in very late times, and this makes me 
"infer the' 'influence of Kalidasa in Asvaghosa’s -story. Post-Alvagho/ :: ' 
sean writers would but follow him, adding their own elaborations. 
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313# gvsr?n^ It 1 Lastly the ninety-third verse of 
Buddhuearita, canto I, twh simirm WS^sf- 

*f*rt s?rns: i ?4'sterl «gi fsragflpwRw rsrt ii ” shows 

Asvaghosa’s acquaintance with the Kumarasambhava story 
and with the text of Ra, III. 23, 2P3T?iRr mi mx 

I H'4T gi: HT =H HUT-ft HR*?! li ” 

After the first canto of the Buddhaearita, the influence of 
the Kumarasambhava and the Raghuvarnsa diminishes, but it 
does not disappear altogether. In Bu, II. 26, “ vnrau but 
ph&sErryr fsrprRfra,” we may read some influence 

of Ivu., I. IS, “ ... ...fNi sufbrrafa HurfluRutRTS^qr 
and Ra., L33 “ .,...,” and in the following 

verse, “ HHcfunstfen: fun: i Hti mx 

^rszrr hsrr h ” the influence of the verse 

following Ivu., 1. 18, viz., “ hht: JtfH 

” Does not Asvaghosa remind us of his deep acquaint- 
ance with the Kumarasambhava of Kalidasa, in Bu., II. 30, 

i 35*1: 

wrar ti ” ? But the two following verses of the 
Buddhist monk, “mrfou cri: j 

?r m nrai ii anus quump fogaiR r: 

ITU^WITU: I fhWTHVBTH HfT^rrm pPHtf u”, 

have certainly drawn inspiration from the nineteenth canto 
of the Raghuvarnsa, particularly from Verses 16 and 17, 

“Her I 

HTfugtnfHWT: HUHTUf: II VVrUHVH | 

nJHUHfrigTT H: II”; !i f%UTH2srar H?T 

shtth” is certainly due to Ra., XIX. 7. 

* — - — - — — * — ; — ■ — — ~ — — — — — - — — 

2 Kings release prisoners on joyous occasions ; cf. Malavikar 
gnimifcra, Act V. The successful monarch Dilfpa (Ra., 1 17, 27), had 
no prisoner in liis realm whom he could release ; he therefore had to 
console himself with the idea that he was himself released from 4 the 
debt to the ancestors/ But the monk Asvaghosa finds room for 
Bandh ana-Mocana — he makes his Suddhodana free himself from 
the bonds of his own passion. 

■ h .. . ; ;; •: Ay A; ’ : : A ■ ; - - - / - V ;: . ; --A/ :v VaAyAa 

' A. f '.Ah- -/A- ; V ;. : AA : - . A ; -/ -A’/ A = A-'. A A T - 

** 
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Sufficient has been said already by myself and also by 
my predecessors, Mr. Dhanapati Banerji, Mr. S. Ray and 
Mr. K. G. Sankara, about the debt of Asvaghosa to 
Kalidasa for Bu., III. 13 — 24, and I need not add anything more 
here. Bu., IV. 3, qftgrag 

l” again shows the influence of Kalidasa ; e.f. 


Ku., VII 04, “g&resg ggt: ftspsgf ?rr$? w ^TgfgggFavrfw i ?mrf% 

srf^rsT it” and Ra, VII. 12, ‘%r 
su^f g...5gsr ii.” Bu., IV. 4, “d f|?rT mi: 
<m$t feifgtfi# i il,” may have 

been influenced by Ra., VII. 15, “<!wh 1 ^witra^rrai: etc”. 
Bu., IV. 7, “ gg ?tt drorngr gigf m i g Ri3i§g sifg: 
gferaT.* n” may have been suggested by Ku., III. 51, 

»” and Bu., IV. 24-25, aran tn fgigp 

?g i fuwsifgf u ut sjra 

wrff^rasT tfknftcrr s^ert: ii ” by Ku., III. 52, “f^gfsjr- 
ggu'% i ^JRTcrr gg^fcrisgrat ®rs?g?r 
^iraR?R^5Ei7ii } ’. Verses 27 — 53 of this canto, which describe the 
various attempts of the damsels to capture the Prince’s heart, 
show a thorough influence of the nineteenth canto of the 
Raghuvamsa, but I do not like to bring out the parallelisms 
here for obvious reasons. Let readers, who may hesitate to 
accept my statement, compare the two texts and chaw their own 
conclusions, and I doubt not that they will come to my view. 
I have already spoken of the decisive character of Asvaghosa’s 
obligation to Kalidasa for Bu., X. 4. The twenty-third verse 
of the same canto, “suf^p gpr I 

g*WT%i # pifvrcur g n,” has an obvious 

connexion with Ra., 11.47., “qgnwp sets: sgsi W 
gRFcff^f i gw tdr% nfbwn% $ re; n” 

Asvaghosa altered “pmA sum: because Siddhartha 

never ascended the throne and “su%f” in the altered first line 
suggested the change of “ 'BWtR ” in the second to “tm". 
We notice in Bu., XII. 117, “ m : h ^ 
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7VRRT HFfglW Htn?RRT *T ^TW HUF* (mm> ?) 

■ H,” the influence of Ku., III. 45, 46, “Wl^? 

fWFF* JfPsmaf ^rt?ra; ii.” We have “ i%* srsn^r” in the first line 
of Asvaghosa corresponding to of Kalidasa’s first verse. 



But Buddha could have no connexion with a real snake, as his 
predecessor Siva is said to have had in Kalidasa’s second 
verse ; we are therefore told in Asvaghosa’s second line that 
Buddha’s body was coiled so closely as the hood of the sleeping 
serpent — a rather odd eonceipt ! The last verse of the canto, 

“cfdT %f|3EHT HRTfH? ?f «T | w R^&RRtjS 

wrafe tenwft”, again shows the influence of the 
Kumarasambhava. The first line says that the gods were pleased 
and we would expect to hear in the second and third lines 
of the joy of nature as well ; but we find instead the whole 
nature struck dumb. Does not this suggest the influence of 
those beautiful verses in the Kumarasambhava (III. 41-42), 
T5si ht 


=3rrq<£T^f UJ!TTraTU4hjr It JpiWg'sf 5TRH- 

Hiwa ; i rw ^5nf^'crT?wrf?mT^nE^ n ? ” The 

next canto of the Buddhacarita describes the would-be 
Buddha’s conquest of Mara. Professor Cowell 1 has suggested 
that Kalidasa was indebted to this portion of the Buddhacarita 
for some ideas in his Kumarasambhava, canto III. What has 
been said already will make this impossible. But Asvaghosa’s 
indebtedness to Kalidasa is also not certain ; the two stories are 
different. One verse, however, sr% 

i w fWrata huj %* w m: ® ii” 

(Bu., XIII. 16), clearly shows that the author was thinking 0 f 
the Kumarasambhava ; for the story of Kama’s hitting at Siva 
in the presence of Parvatl is certainly Kalidasa’s own invention. 
Bu., XIII. 30, 81, “Rlthifii wurr i 

hr s# 5Bhr%rFrarr * ii gnpf&tRir 

1 ]>udclhacunki. Preface, xih 
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srpn t *n*sfs*<?r ?nrar m- 

II,” may show some influence of Ku. III. 71-72, “ cfii* 

grer i gg re g#!: gdfen^ff** 

§srr§ : rfe: f^mra n aiNf rw> «?<r ^rh gra^rh?: *t wpt =3#u i 
cTJcRH grfswtgjpFHT WE*rre?H tt=ft =^t? ii.” Siva bums Madana 
himself. But the passionless Buddha cannot do that ; he sits 
quiet (v. 38). It is others whose eyes bum with rage (v. 30). 

The “srg^Ti” (‘compassion’) of the Devarsis (v. 31) is 

inappropriate in the Buddhacarita and can be explained only as 
a reflection of the compassionate exclamation of the Maruts in 
Kumarasambhava III. 72. Another verse (65) of Buddha- 
carita, Canto. XIII, “gfrrftnit i 

^Fr|tr wtesr^im Jtotrrevi ut% sr^fare: ii” shows obvious 
influence of Ku., II. 55, “fcT: sr Jrnj«ft% <pm?Rr I fof- 

^•sfq- &=r=*r ^'t^JTsaTfsrcrJT H«” 


I have not attempted comparison of the fourteenth and 
following chapters of Cowell’s Buddhacarita, because they are 
nineteenth century compositions. Beal’s translation of chapters 
14 — 28 of the Chinese version also seems unsuited for compari- 
son on account of its extreme brevity and the many deviations 
from the original added to the usual shortcomings of a 
translation of a translation. I must, therefore, take leave of the 
Buddhacarita, only reminding the readers that the author 
again and again used the Kumarasambhava, with whose story 
his had something in common, and that he could not shake 
off from his memory the Raghuvaipsa utilised already tor his 
maiden Kavya, the Saundarananda. 

Before taking leave of the poems of Asvaghosa I must 
once again draw the attention of my readers to the nature of 
the above agreements. Some people may say 1 that they only 
prove that of Kalidasa and Asvaghosa one borrowed from the 
other but the borrower may well be the former and not the 
latter. But a little reflection ought to convince one that the 

1 As my friend Mr. Beni Prasad of our History Department 
said when he read some part of this paper in proof. 
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resemblances conclusively prove Asvagliosa’s indebtedness. 
Apart from the few decisive cases mentioned already, the extent 
and the limit of his agreements with Kalidasa show that he came 
later. It is his first Kdvya, the Saundarananda, which agrees 
verbally with Kalidasa more — and that chiefly at the beginning 
— than the later work, the Buddhacarita. The Raghuvaipsa, the 
work of Kalidasa which the Saundarananda resembles so much, 
is, on the other hand, the maturest production of Kalidasa, at 
least from among his poems. Would a poet in the fulness 
of Ms powers turn to another writer for drawing inspiration 
when he could write so long without help ? A writer who 
never before tried Ms hands at poetry would rather begin with 
a good model but would discard it when his own powers would 
begin to develop. When writing the Buddhacarita, Asvaghosa 
is more original and the points of verbal contact with Kalidasa 
are much fewer now. We should notice that though the agree- 
ment in subject-matter makes him occasionally draw inspira- 
tion from the Kumarasambhava, he has not forgotten the 
Raghuvaipsa which he has already utilised so well. 
Lastly, the still later Sutralankara, to judge from the three 
passages preserved in the Divyavadana (pp. 357-64,382-4, 
430-3), x is a first rate work with very little obligation to 
Kalidasa. Professor Keith has said 1 about Kalidasa that 
he was a poet “ not so much of inspiration and genius 
as of perfect accomplishment based on a high degree of 
talent.” But in my humble opinion, and I hope in the opinion 
of all other Indian students of Kalidasa, the remark is not 

1 The third passage, containing a touching story of Asoka’s liber- 
ality towards the Safigha may have been influenced by the story of 
Raghu’s liberality in Ea., Y. 

My informations about the SutralafikSra are drawn from Huber’s 
preface and French version, translated for me by my friend Mr. 
Pri'yaranjan Sen of the Calcutta University, from Nariman’s Sanskrit 
Buddhism and from Winternifcz, G-eschichte d. ind. Literatur. 

* Classical Sanskrit Literature, p. 33. 
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just . 1 It is our Asvaghosa who can be thus described. Any- 
body who has ever versified with effort in his school boy days, 
with models constantly before him, will appreciate the force of 
my arguments about Asvaghosa’s indebtedness. 

Asvaghosa finding that he could write well and catch the 
hearts of people through his Kavyas tried his hands at the 
other important class of literature, the drama, and we have the 
Sariputraprakarana. It is much to be regretted that a complete 
manuscript of die drama could not be discovered . 1 But the 
other fragmentary drama 3 found with its manuscript and 
most probably hailing from the same author * gives us an 
unexpected light on the condition of the Sanskrit Drama in 
this period. Their perusal shows us that the regular form of 
the classical drama had been established by this time. 5 We 
have here two Buddhist dramas, but even here the Vidusaka 
appears, and strangely enough, the hetaera too. This proves 
? that Asvaghosa had enough classical models to go by, a conclu- 

sion already made probable by the many references to dramatic 
works in the Mahabhasya of the second century before Christ.'’ 
After carefully going through the fragments published by 
Professor Lxklers I came to the conclusion that Asvaghosa had 
before him the Mfcehakatika of Sudraka. Professor Keith has 

1 I have here the full support of my uncle Rai Bahadur Bipin 
Bihari Mnkherji. a great lover of KSlidSsa. 

2 Professor Ltiders has given us an account of the fragments 
with such extracts as could be made out in the Sitzungsberichte der 
koniglich preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften for 1911, 
pp. 388-409. 

I 3 Printed in Liiders’ Bruehscluke buddhistischer Dramen (Berlin, 

i 1911), pp. 67 — 89 and Sitzungsberichte d, 31. P. Akademie, Berlin, 

1911, pp. 409 — 11. The short allegorical drama in the Bruchstiicke, 
pp. 66-67, is left out of consideration here. 

* Keith, Sanskrit Drama, p. 83 (end). , 

' A : ; 5 See ibid., pp. 80— SGlAA'(A(CkAvA)AAAd.A ;: ■ ; 8 

j h As also by the now discovered reference to the VSsavadattS- 

A, \/'AAv N3tyadh3r5 of Subandhu, contemporary of Candragupta, and Bindu- 
f : sSra in Abhinavagupta’s commentary on the NStya Sastra (Ranga- ; 
A” VA.A . ’'.Bwami Saraswati in the Proceedings of the Calcutta Oriental Con- 
ference, pp. 203- 213, and I.H.Q.,1. pp. 261-264). 
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already 1 2 noticed some resemblances with that drama but 
my study adds a genetic connexion, the borrower being 
Asvaghosa in this case as well. I have no space here for a full 
discussion of the question and I reserve that for a separate 
paper. This Mrcchakatika has been believed by many people 
to be an early drama and it may belong to the first century 
before or after Christ, for all that is known. 1 The tradition 
contained in the Avantisundarikatha of Dandin (7th century 
A.D.) makes its author Sudraka a contemporary of the 
Andhra King Svati. 3 This Andhra prince may have been 
either Meghasvati or Svati or Skandasvati, and Sudraka should 
therefore be placed somewhere in the first century B.C., or in 
the beginning of the following century, and would be anterior 
to Asvaghosa. The Mrcchakatika seems to me to be the work of 
some court poet (or poets 4 ), as the Ratnavali, the Nagananda 
and the Priyadarsika are by Harsavardhana’s court poets. 5 

1 Sanskrit Drama, pp. 84-5. 

2 My Professor the late Dr. T. K. Laddu used to point out some 
influence of Kalidasa and I believe he was right. 

3 31. R. Kavi in Proceedings of the Calcutta Oriental Con- 
ference, p. 197. See Avantisundarl-KathSsSra, Cii. IV", vv. 175 ff. 
The tradition is repeated in some other works ; see Keith, Sanskrit 
Drama, p. 129. 

4 If “<u Ktmsrftrae) t »” 

refers to the composition of the Mjcchakatikam. 

i ara tsrefonw »” of the Avantisundarikatha (pp. 1-2) 

makes the incidents of the Mrcchakatikam resemble _some incidents 
in ^udraka’s own life. 

3 Gf. j n Kiivyaprakasa, I. 2 (see Keith, 

Sanskrit Drama, p. 171). Rudradfenan may have been another king 
who laid claim to, or was allowed to claim The writings of, his court 
poets (Junnagarh Rock Inscription, 1. 14). This interesting inscrip- 
tion shows, as the Head of my Department, Professor Dr. AeSrya, 
emphasises, the full development of Sanskrit literary form by that 
time. Kalidasa may easily be placed before it. [The usual neglect 
of the early Sanskrit inscriptions by our students of Sanskrit 
literature is much to be regretted.] 
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Some part of the prologue may have been added after the king’s 
death. srf^g:” may be simply an euphemism for 

* Sudraka died,’ but if it must mean suicide, I may cite the 
parallel of a similar incident of the first century B.C., mentioned 
by Strabo ; among the persons and things sent by King 
Pandion to Augustus was a gymnosophist who immolated 
himself in prosperity in Rome . 1 The large number of Prakrits 
used by the author of the Mrechakatikam should not necessarily 
make him late, for no late drama exhibits so many Prakrits 
as this one, and Bharata’s injunctions about the use of different 
Prakrits for different classes of people presuppose previous usage 
of this sort . 2 I do not believe now that the Trivandrum 
dramas hail from Bhasa and I do not therefore feel disposed 
to accept the usual view 3 that the Mrcchakatika is based on 
the Carudatta . 4 So I make Asvagkosa indebted to Sudraka 

1 Strabo’s Geography XV. 73 (MacCrindle, India as described 
by Classical Writers, p. 78). An earlier incident of a similar charac- 
ter is on record about Kalanos, contemporary of Alexander. 

The inscriptions of Asoka show the formation of different 
Prakrits in different localities as early as the third century before 
Christ. And the author of the Rk-prStisSkhya (II. 16) indicates by 
the names PrScya-paduvrtti and PSScSla-padavrtti for the hiatus of a 
after e and a respectively the presence even in that early age of 
one characteristic difference between SaurasenI and MagadhL 

3 E.g., Keith in Sanskrit Drama, pp. 128, 130. 

4 This is not the place to discuss the vexed question of the 
authorship of Pandit Ganapati SSstri’s dramas but one thing may 
be mentioned. BSnabhatta says about Bhasa 

qqarl iqsh ii,” whereas the Trivandrum dramas have no 

pataka in them and hardly any pa lalcSsthan aka. The CSrudatta is 
cei’tainly an abridged version of the Mrechakatikam and not its 
original. Sajjalaka’s humorous statement about the utility of his 
sacred thread, in the Third Act of , the 

CSrudatta (p. 56), must be containing an allusion to the contrast 
between the Purvam.ImSin.sS Sutra and the VedSnta Sutra which can 
be understood. only after Sankara’s refutation of the jn^hukattna- 
mnuccaya theory. VasantasenS’s remonstrance '‘ssn* after 
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and not to an earlier Bhasa. Asvaghosa’s preference of the 
Mjcehakatikam over the dramas of Kalidasa may be due to 
greater acquaintance, the reputed author being a king, or the work 
being nearer in point of time. A better reason may lie in the 
greater ‘ visaya-rati-para ’ character of Sudraka’s drama : 1 
Asvaghosa’s purpose was to rescue man from visaya-rati 
and he would best serve his purpose by making his 
characters begin with enjoyment and end with renuncia- 
tion, as in the case of the Saundarananda. But the fragments 
are not sufficient to indicate the total absence of Kalidasa’s in- 
fluence in the dramas of Asvaghosa. 

fogrfogJj; ” soon after “w? ” for example, in the 

hetaera drama of Asvaghosa (fragments 13 and 109 of the 
Kusan M. S.) 2 might suggest the influence of Malavikagnimitra, 
Act II, r%g£g i fofk, 

quuuissrei I.” The characterisation of the hero (Soma- 

datta) and his mistress (the hetaera Magadhavat!) as Cahrava- 
karnithuna by Dhananjaya, dining their love quarrel, in 
Frag., 10a 3 and 11a 3) $ fsr4 

etc.) may be due to Sakuntala, Act III, “ 

% usrafr.” It should be remembered that a 

pair of Caki'avakas habitually separates everyday, whereas 
Somadatla and Magadhavatl seem to have separated but once. 
“ aff w %r|t srrer: ?»» in 10& 3 is more appro- 

priate and this makes me infer the influence of Kalidasa in the 

the CeJFs w §f|# ” (CSrudatta, Act IV, end), 

certainly shows knowledge of the descriptions by Vasantasena and the 
Vita, drawn out to an inartistic length in the Fifth Act of the Mreeha- 
katikam. The Pishlrodis are not the only persons in India to 
challenge Ganapati basin’s theory. Bee “ BhSsa; another side’’ in 
the Zeitschrift fiir Indologie nnd Iranistik II, 247— 264 by C, 
Kunhan Raja, another native of Malabar. 

2 No quotations from the Mrcchakatika are needed to estab- 
lish the point. But one from the SSriputraprakarana will prove of in- 
terest: u (ma)hato khu amodo gcwikakule” (K, IV. r. s., L 3, p. 394), 

2 Ltlders Bruchstticke, p. 70 and Sitzungsberichte, p. 410. 



Ill, 1. 28 

For ref or re? instead of the only correct reff or ref, 
read ref% or re? instead of the only correct ref or re?. 
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expression Cahravahamithunci. The meagre character of 
these tantalising fragments is much to be regretted. 

Borne people will here object that the dramas of Kalidasa 
show a Prakrit much later than the Prakrit of Asyaghosa. 

This I answer by a question — have we a single manuscript of 
any of Kalidasa’s works even half as old as the Palm-Leaf 
Manuscripts of these fragments discovered in Turfan ? Thanks 
to the efforts of the grammarians and the uniform usage 
throughout India, the Sanskrit language has remained un- 
changed for centuries and the scribe or the Pandit never 
requires to alter the Sanskrit text he is copying or using to 
his own contemporary or local type. Not so has been the 
fate of Prakrit. The Prakrit language had more or less of the 
vernacular in it and it has changed so much as to make Prakrit 
of one period or locality almost unintelligible in another. 

Prakrit manuscripts or Prakrit portions in manuscripts of 

Sanskrit dramas have therefore suffered hard in the hands 

of these scribes or scholars, with the result that the same 

Prakrit text will be found in bewilderingly different forms in 

different manuscripts. Is not the difference between the Prakrit ! 

of the Bengali recension of the Sakuntala and the Prakrit of its i 

other recensions well known ? A glance at the profuse variae 

lectionis at the bottom of any page of Professor Sten Konow’s 

Karpuramanjari will give an ocular demonstration of the great 

freedom that has been taken with Prakrit texts by transcribers. 

Markandeya in his Prakytasarvasva 1 has said that Raja- 
sekhara has sometimes used in his Maharastri verses forms like 
or instead of the only correct or but in the 
Harvard text of the Karpuramanjari, we find all words levelled j 

down to the regular types recognised by grammarians. 

That an acute philologist like Professor Konow, fully acquainted 
with the best principles of western text scholarship, had occa- 
sionally to abandon the evidence of all his manuscripts for 
the sake of consistency or agreement with the grammarian’s 

1 Granthapradarsani text, p. 54. 
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dicta 1 * should make us ponder. I shall therefore hear of any 
argument about date based on the character of Prakrit only 
if contemporary manuscripts are compared. Is it proper 
to compare the Prakrit of a manuscript written in Kusan 
script 1 with the Prakrit of our modern manuscripts and 
draw conculsions about the relative age of their authors ? 
We should remember that no Prakrit is illustrated by the frag- 
ments in the Central Asian script , 3 4 and our information about 
Asvaghosa’s Prakrit is based on the manuscript in Kusan script. 
There can also be difference of opinion about the antiquity of 
Asvaghosa’s Prakrit ; Professor R L. Turner, for example, has 
not seen eye to eye with Professor Keith on the subject. * 
Lastly I may draw attention to the archaic character of the 
Prakrit portions of Mahendra-vikrama-varman’s Matta-vilasa- 
prahasana, noticed by Professor Keith himself , 5 resembling 
the Prakrit of the so-called Bhasa whom the Professor would not 
assign the late date of the seventh century. All this proves 
that the antique character of the Prakrit of a drama depends 
more on the age of the manuscripts or the province of their 
circulation® than on the age of the author. 

I have shown above that some passages in Asvaghosa’s 
writings show certain influence of Kalidasa, and the cumulative 
effect of the other agreements will certainly support my conten- 
tion. Kalidasa is therefore earlier than Asvaghosa. His writ- 
ings were also so very popular in the first or second century 

1 Karpu ramanjar I, Preface, p. xxii. 

Liider’s, Bruchstucke buddhistischer Dramen, pp. 3 — 11. 
The concluding sentence, “ Auf jeden Pall aber bleiben sie die altesten 
Handsehriftenreste, die uns iiberhaupt aus Indien erhalten sind,” 
should be particularly kept in mind. 

3 Liider’s C. 1, 2 and 4, Sitz'ungsberichte, pp. 390 — 2. 

4 See his review of Keith’s Sanskrit Drama in J.R.A.S., 1925, 
pp. 174—6. 

5 Sanskrit Drama, p. 185. 

The manuscripts of the Trivandrum dramas hail from the 
extreme south, where Prakrit would be best preserved among non- 
Prakritic vernaculars. 
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AD . 1 even in distant Saketa, that the monk Asvaghosa, wish- 
ing to convey lessons of religion, had to go out of his way and 
write in the form of Kavyas (and also of Natakas ). 2 This 
makes Kalidasa earlier than Asvaghosa by at least a century 
or two. Why should we then refuse to place Kalidasa in the 
first century B.O., the traditional date for our greatest poet, 
when the presence of a Vikramaditya, King of TJjjayim, is 
now seeming to be not impossible ? 3 I have no faith in 
tradition unsupported by other evidence, but I accept this 
particular tradition because there are some indications in favour 
of its correctness. That the Jain story makes the presence of 
a Saka-extirpating Vikramaditya probable in the first century 
B.C. whose historical and geographical setting it conforms to, 
does not necessarily place Kalidasa in that century. But the 
comparison between Asvaghosa and Kalidasa has indicated 
some such date for the latter and his works, particularly the 
Raghuvaipsa, point in this direction, as I shall show below. I 
believe with most scholars that there is a background of con- 
temporary history and geography in the Raghuvaipsa and that 


1 i. 6., the date of Asvaghosa, which has to depend on that of 
Kaniska for Buddhist tradition is unanimous in making him 
Kaniska’s contemporary. Some scholars make Kaniska begin his reign 
in 78 A.D., and others would have him reign from 120 A.D. I shall 
not enter into any discussion of this vexed question here nor shall I 
mention my own preference. It is sufficient for my purposes to 
suppose that Asvaghosa must have lived about 100 A.D. in either case. 
His contemporary, Kusan king would be Kaniska II according to 
Mr. R. Kimura (I.H.Q., Sept. 25, pp. 415-422). 

2 Students of Vedanta Literature will recollect the necessity 
Madhusudana Sarasvatl, the author of the Advaitasiddhi, felt for 
writing in the terminology and form of Navy a Nyaya, without 
which he would not have been heard in Bengal in that age. 

3 Rapson in Ancient India, p. 143 and later, in Cambridge 
History of India, Vol, I, pp. 532-3. I have given below (pp. 146-8n.) 
two extracts from the C.H.I. on the subject. The legend of 
Kalakacarya, G-ardabhilla and Vikramaditya is contained, besides the 
Prakrit text published by Professor Jacobi in Z.D.M.GL, vol. 34, pp. 
258—278 (Vikramaditya mentioned on p, 267), in the Sanskrit Prabha- 
vakacarita of Oandraprabhasuri (N.S.P., Bombay, 1909), pp. 36-46, 
and in the Kalakacarya KathS published by the Agamodaya Samiti as 
appendix to the Kaipa Sutra (Bombay, 1920). 
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conclusions about the author’s age can be drawn from the work. 
But others have read this background differently. Though 
few scientific scholars have placed the Raghu vamsa in the first 
century before Christ, I do not lose heart for the 4th or 5th 
century theory is not universal. Though some scholars would 
place Kalidasa in the reign of Samudra-Gupta and Candra- 
Gupta II, others would make him contemporaries of Kumara- 
Gupta or Skanda-Gupta, and some will have him in the time 
of Yaso-dharman. But all these gentlemen follow the same 
principles and have worked on much the same lines. I 
therefore venture to attempt below a comparison between the 
political and geographical settings of the Raghuvarpsa and the 
conditions of the first century B.C., following the self-same 
method. 

The fact that Kalidasa omits in the sixth canto of the 
Raghuvarpsa some kings described as conquered by Raghu 
in the fourth and mentions some omitted there shows a 
purpose and certainly indicates that the two cantos were 
considerably influenced by contemporary history. In the 
fourth canto the following countries or peoples are described 
as conquered by Raghu: — “The eastern provinces” (v. 34), 
Suhma (35), Vahga (36-37), Kalinga (38-43), Pandya (49-50), 
possibly Kerala (54), Aparanta (58), Paraslkas (60-64), Hunas 
(68), Kambojas (69-70), Mountaineers of Utsavasanketa 
(77-78), and Pragjyotisa (81-84). 1 In the sixth canto the 
following provinces are represented as sending suitor’s for 
Indumatl’s hand: — Magadha (21 — 25), Ariga (27 — 30), Avanti 
(31 — 36), Anupa (37 — 44), Surasena (45 — 52), Kalinga 
(53— 58), Pandya (59 — 66) andUttara Kosala (68 — -79); of 
course, “ sni eratfrs^:” of v. 82 lets us know that there were 
other princes besides, but as they have not been named, Kalidasa 
must have had a reason 1 for their omission. Kalidasa does not 
describe in detail Raghu’s conquest of Magadha or Anga but 

J Not Pr3gjyotisa (81-82) and Kamarupa (83-84). 

2 Their want of importance ? 
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he slurs over it in only half a verse ; his actual words are “ 'ihr- 
?rren^ mf i jtr ??*>#: u.” 

The vagueness of expression should be particularly noted. 
Kalidasa, therefore, did not want to offend the reigning princes 
of Magadha and Anga. For both he seems to have had great 
regard, as I shall show below. The only kings who appear 
on both the lists are those of Kalinga and Pandya. I shall 
show that Kalidasa had some pique against them or at least no 
love for them. 

Let us study the two lists a little carefully and let us 
proceed canto-wise. The kings of Magadha and Anga are 
mentioned explicitly only in the sixth canto and I may omit 
them for the present. Suhma and Vanga are separately men- 
tioned. They were therefore distinct principalities and were not 
included in the home province of Magadha which was certainly 
the case in the Gupta period. 1 * In IY. 38, we are told that 
Raghu marched towards Kalinga, being shown the way by 
the Utkalas. There was therefore no fight with the Orissans 
who may have had no separate kingdom in Kalidasa’s time 
or have been too insignificant for conquest. But Samudra- 
Gupta “ subdued all the chiefs of the forest countries, which 
still retain their ancient wildness, and constitute the tributary 
states of Orissa. ” 1 The Red- Arm (foreign ?) dynasty 

reigned in Orissa from 323 A.D. to 474 A.D., after which 

came the Kesaris who reigned in glory till 1132 A.D. 3 

But there is a blank before 323 A.D. and Kalidasa 
seems to have lived before this date. Kalinga comes 

next and in discussing its historical bearing I may 
include the corresponding portion of the sixth canto. 

1 See R. D. Banerji’s History of Bengal (in Bengali), YoL I, 
Oh. 4 (also eh. 3 for the condition of Bengal during the centuries 
intervening between the decline of Maurya power and the rise of 
the Guptas). 

* Smith, E.H.I.*, p. 300. 

3 Hunter’s Orissa, Yol. I, pp. 206, 232, and Yaidya’s History 
of Mediaeval India, Yol. I, pp. 319, 326i 
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That the Kalinga chief is mentioned in the sixth canto indicates 
that Kalinga was a principality of some note in Kalidasa’s 
time. But his defeat at the hands of Raghu indicates 
Kalidasa’s lack of sympathy for the Kalihgans : Kalidasa did 
not scruple to wound the family pride of the reigning king. 
Why, he must have had some grudge against him or his family 

vra&r fTfST sfrehr srfcff II,” indicates. Not only is 
the appearance of the king suggested to be non-attractive, 
he is himself likened to adverse fortune, a punishment that our 


poet has not inflicted on any other unsuccessful suitor. Kali- 
dasa’s attitude may be due to personal reasons — he may have 
experienced ill-treatment at the hands of the king of Kalinga ; 
or to political reasons — there may have been some long-stand- 
ing quarrel between the Kalihgans and Kalidasa’s own 
province . 1 Which explanation is more correct is certainly 
impossible to decide. But if we are permitted to consider 
the political explanation, some indication of date may be 
obtained. No political quarrel between Malwa and Kalinga 
is known in the Gupta period. But such a quarrel is intelligi- 
ble in the first century B.C. Ujjayinl was at that time 
included within the empire of the Andhras or was closely 


1 I follow MM. H. P. Shastri (J.B.O.R.S., 1915, pp. 197 ff.) 
and others in believing Malwa to have been our poet’s home. I do 
not believe in Pandit Manmathanath’s theory of Bengal as the home 
of KSlidSsa. A Bengali, to use an expression of my late colleague 
at Rangpur, Professor Snresh Chandra Datta Gupta, M.A., would not 
say “ aww uwt, ” etc. (Ra., IV. 36). The Pandit’s arguments do 
not stand criticism, and non-refutation by serious scholars dp not 
make them plausible. w 4# m' vfwn^imnri efSkey 

’jvwwwi:,” e tc. (Me., 1. 28), too, to quote another 
friend, Mr. Sudharttsu KumSr Sen-Gupta, M.A., of the same 
College, shows the province of KSlidSsa’s love and habitual 
residence. Lastly, even Bengali tradition, as my grandfather 
Dr. Sir P. 0. Banerji was emphasising the other day, is uniform in 
associating the name of KSlidSsa with Ujjayinl. The statement that 
the solar calendar has been peculiar to Bengal, and that throughout 
her history, shows a lamentable ignorance of facts or wilful neglect 
thereof. ^ The puerile argument that the name of Kalidasa is charac- 
teristic of Bengal does not even deserve refutation. 
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connected with them 1 and the Andhras and the Kaliugans 
were neighbouring peoples and rivalry and frequent mutual 
aggressions would be natural in such cases. One Kalinga 
king of the preceding century, Kharavek, made much 
mischief in neighbouring territories and Pusyamitra 2 of 
Magadha (with whom Kalidasa was certainly in sympathy) 
and the Andhras and their feudatories, the Rastrikas of the 
Maratha country and the Bhojakas of Berar ( the 
kinsmen of Inclumafi, Kalidasa’s heroine ) felt the steel of his 
arms. 3 Kalidasa may have had Kharavek in mind when 
he likened a remote ancestor of the reigning king of Kalinga 
to “ ” for the Vidarhha princess lndumati. There 

was hardly any Kalinga kingdom of note in the fourth or 
fifth century A.D. Samudra-Gupta seems to have marched 
through the same province but he had to encounter several 
chieftains and the province was divided into petty princi- 
palities. 4 I would therefore consider Kalidasa’s description 
truer to the conditions of the first or second century B.C. 
Ra, VI. 54, “ wfhrsa t 

straps ijd tl” with its repetition of Mahendra, 
might suggest to the Gupta period theorists that Kalidasa was 
thinking of Mahendra of Kosala or Mahendra (Mahendragiri?) 5 
of Pistapura of Samudra-Gupta’s Allahabad Inscription. But 
such a conclusion is barred by the fact that Harisena mentions 


1 C.H.I., I, pp. 531-4. 

2 If Bahasatimitra of the HSthigumpkS Inscription is identified 
with Bahasatimitra of the PabhosS Inscription, the king of Magadha 
cannot be Pusyamitra, but must be some successor of his. In any 
case, he was a $unga and KSlidSsa seems to have been in sympathy 
with the whole house. 

3 HSthigumpha Inscription of KhSravela, 11. 4, 6, 12 (J.B.O.R.S., 
1917, pp. 454 — 7) ; Rapson, C.H.I., I, pp. 535—7, and Smith, E.H.I.V 
pp. 209, 219. 

4 Allahabad Inscription, 11. 19-20 (Corpus Inscriptionum Indi- 
carum, Vol. Ill, p. 7}. 

5 Mahendra according to Jouveau-Dubreuil (A.H.D., p. 59), and 
Fleet (C.I.I., III.,p. 7, n. 2, 11. 34—6). But Professor Dr. Bhandarkar 
(I.H.Q., I., p. 252) prefers to connect girl with Mahendra and not 
with Kautturaka. [But differently G. Ramdas in ibid., 679fL] 
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two Mahendras between whom we cannot possibly choose the 
man Kalidasa could have referred to and they are both too 
far removed from the Mahendra hill to be rightly called 
and the former could not be also called 
“(ifm) ” Besides, a poet of Kalidasa’s type would 

hardly be so prosaic as to mention Samudra-Gupta’s adversary 
by his real name and not by a synonym. The verse rather 
suggests to my mind an indirect allusion to the Maha- 
Megha-vahana (= Mahendra) dynasty to which Kharavela 
belonged . 1 If Mr. Jayaswal is justified in identifying these Maha- 
Megha-vahanas with the Puranic Meghas of Kosala (whence 
Kharavela’s family certainly came), the dynasty must have 
passed away in the first century A.D. ; for the Puranas mention 
only nine kings in the line 2 and they could hardly reign for 
more than a little over two centuries. 

The next king mentioned as conquered is that of the 
Pandyas. Some people, believing in the first century B.C. 
theory, want to make capital of the non-mention of the Pallavas, 
who reigned in. the province between Kalinga and the territories 
of the Pandyas from the end of the second century A.D. till 
the ninth century, or, as an insignificant power, much later. In 
Samudra-Gupta’s time the Pallavas were an important 
people and Raficika-Visnugopa, whom Samudra-Gupta is 
represented as having defeated, was certainly a Pallava. In 
Yuan Chwang’s time too the Pallavas were an important 
power. But I do not feel disposed to draw any conclusion 
from the non-mention of the Pallavas by Kalidasa for he also 

1 HSthigumpha; Inscription, 1. 1 (J.B.O.R.S., III, pp. 435, 
453, 461). The fact that an inscription at Khanfiagiri (Lii tier’s 1347 ?) 
mentions another, king of Kalinga, Kndepa-siri (Liider’s Vakadepa- 
si'ri = V akrade va-Srl) with the title MahS-Megha-vShana shows that 
it was a family epithet; see R.D. Banerji’s note in ibid., p. 505. 

a g Turret w# ipw: i Sfct ypuwm |f|wi ?rf =t gii” 

(Pargiter, D.K.A., p. 51). That Mr. Pargiter puts this (and some 
other dynasties) in the third century A.D. does not go against us for 
Mr. Jayaswal (J.B.O.R.S., III, p. 484 n.)has shown that some of these 
dynasties were contemporaneous with the Andhras and that 
Mr. Pargiter has not here understood the PurSpas correctly. 
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omits the Colas who were certainly an important power as early 
as Asoka’s time and as late as the twelfth century A J ). 
Kalidasa may have omitted to mention other South Indian 
states because they were unimportant or because he himself 
wanted to avoid prolixity. in Ra., IV. 44, as inter- 

preted by Mallinatha and others, may indicate that the southern 
powers were too insignificant for Raghu’s steel. In any case, our 
poet had not set out to write history and what allusions he 
makes are only incidental. Kalidasa has, however, suggested 
Pandya to be the most important king of the South in his day : 
“f^% ## raift i rah srarr 

n” (Ra., IV. 49), “^r tnrarf n#gr 

3# i %r: hi# hw it” (VI. 63). 

Whether this was deliberate or not is uncertain. If it was 
deliberate, we have an interesting bit of historical information. 
South Indian history is still wrapped in great obscurity and 
full informations about the mutual relations of the three 
Southern Powers during the few centuries before and after the 
Christian era are not available. The historians of South 
India will kindly investigate the hearing of this fact on 
the date of Kalidasa. I have no choice but to leave the 
question undecided. But one thing may be mentioned here. 
We know from Strabo’ (Bk. XV. 4, 73) that a Pandya king- 
sent an embassy to Augustus Caesar in the last quarter of the 
first century B.C. 1 Similar information is not on record 
about the two other powers, particularly about Kerala which 
had a western foreign trade. This may indicate the pre- 
eminence of the Pandyas in the first century B.C. That king 
is represented by Strabo (XV. 73) as laying claim to a 
suzerainty over 600 princes ; they might mean the numerous 
Tamil chieftaincies of the three states. It is true that Strabo 
says the king was Poros and not Pandion according to some 
writers but the latter should be preferred on a-priori grounds, 


1 MacCrindle, Ancient India, as described by Classical Writers, 
pp. 9, 77, and C.H. I., Tol. I. p. 597. 
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for since Alexander’s famous fight with, a king Poros, ‘ Poros ’ 
would become the usual type for an Indian prince’s name to 
an uninformed westerner. A Pandion may be mistakenly 
called a Poros but not the other way. Mr. Eawlinson’s 
preference for ‘Poros’ 1 does not therefore commend itself 
to me. Could not a Pandyan sending an embassy to Rome 
eeta letter written in Greek when trade with the west had 
been established long? Mr. Rawlinson’s suggestion that the 
king was a Kusan monarch, cannot be accepted for no such 
reigned in India as early as 23 B.C. 2 The Periplus of the first 
century A.D. mentions (§54) the Kingdoms of Cerobothra 
(Kerala-putra) and Pandian but we find no mention of the Colas 
or their kingdom, though two Cola ports (Poduca and Sopatma) 
are named (§60). Is this not suggestive? One may also recollect 
here the special mention of the Pandyas in the extant fragments 
of Megasthenes. 3 To this may be added the fact that the 
inscription at Hathigumpha mentions (1. 13) Kharavela attack- 
ing the Pandya king in the twelfth year of his reign ; and the 
kings of Cola and Cera countries are not mentioned. Imme- 
diately after the reference to the despoiling of Anga and 
Magadha (1. 12) we have this reference to the Pandya-raja 
and there seems to be a summing up of the conquests and 
the mention of its effect in the following line. We may 
therefore believe that no portion of the inscription has been 
lost that made any reference to conquest of, or diplomatic 
relations with, the Colas or the Ceras. This may justify the 
conclusion that the Pandya was the chief power in South 
India in the second century B.C. Karikala Cola in the first 
or second century A.D. may have turned the balance against 
the Pandyas for the first time. 

I cannot draw any conclusion from the mention of the 
king of Pandya as “ smuj; ” (Ra., VI. 59). That 

1 India and the Western World, p. 108. 

3 Smith, E.H.l/, pp. 265 ffi.; C.H.I., I., pp. 580 ff., 702-3. 

3 MacCrindle, Ancient India, as described by Megasthenes and 
Arrian, pp. 201, etc. 
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Uragakhya pura means Nagapura, as explained by Hemadri 
or Mallinatha, or Nagapattan in the Rajamaliendry district, 
as suggested by Nandargikar , 1 is impossible. C. V. Yaidya, in 
a paper on “The Pandyas and the Date of Kalidasa ,” 1 iden- 
tifies “ nmm p ” (‘ the city named Uraga ’) with Uraiyur 
and infers that Uraiyur was the Pandya capital before 
the Colas under Karikala conquered the Pandyas and estab- 
lished their own seat there. But history or legend nowhere 
records that Uraiyur ever was a Pandya capital ; the indications 
are rather just the other way. Leaving out pre-historic times, 
when North Manalur may have been the Cola capital , 3 Urai- 
yur was certainly the chief seat of Cola Government in the 
historical period. Karikala Cola shifted the capital to Kaveri- 
pattinam 4 but before that Uraiyur must have been the Cola 
headquarters. But it is not, of course, impossible that a Paiidya 
was reigning in the first century B.C. at a conquered capital, as 
Vaidya believes and K. G. Sankara doubts , 5 but want of 
facts should deter us from making this assumption. The 
identification of Uragakhya pura with Uraiyur I therefore 
consider as unsuccessful . 6 Madura, so far as is known, was 
the earliest Pandya capital. Mr. Sankara has laid North Indian 
students under great obligation by informing them 7 that the 
Tamil name of Madura is Alavay = ‘ Snake ’ ; uragakhya pura 

1 Raghnvamsa, 3rd ed., Bombay, 1897, notes, p. 123. 

s A.B.I., II, pp. 63—8. 

! See Y. V. Iyer’s interesting paper “ The Adventures of the 
God of Madura ” in Indian Antiquary. 1913, pp. 65—72. [Had the 
legend recorded there any genetic connexion with the story of the 
Kumarasambhava ?] 

S. IC. Aiyangar, Ancient India, p. 93. 

5 A.B.I., II, pp. 189-191. 

But Mr. Sankara’s objection that -akhya shows that uraga ox 
uraya could not be the first part of the name— as gajasahvaya means 
HastinSpura and. not Gajapnra — is not convincing. We say gajasah- 
vaya pura and not gajnhvaya pura in the ease of HastinSpura, and 
we have on the other hand cases like- wfasts?} vf for Kapils vastu, 
e.g., in Buddhacarita (I. 94) and Lalitavistara (ed. Lefmann, Yol. I., 
pp. 101, 113). 

7 In the paper in A.B.I., cited above. 
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can therefore be none other than this famous city. Kali- 
dasa shows himself in Ra., IV. 49 — 50 and VI. 60 — 65 as well 
acquainted with the Pandyas and he must have travelled widely 
in that land ; this bit of local touch may be due to the know- 
ledge thus obtained. In spite of phonetic resemblance we 
should set aside Mr. Vaidya’s equation and prefer Madura 
as the Pandya capital meant by Kalidasa, especially when 
Raghu enters the Pandya territory long after crossing the 
Kaveri (Ra., IV. 45) on whose bank Uraiyur certainly was. 
Uraiyur or Madura, “ swrktjj*,” gives us no help for date. 
But does non-mention of Pandya patronage of letters in the 
sixth canto of the Raghu vair.sa (as in the case of the king of 
Anga, Ra., VI. 29) indicate that Kalidasa lived before the age 
of the famous Tamil Sangam? 1 

After conquering the Panctyas, Raghu proceeds towards 
the western coast. Whether Verse 54 dw 

fhuTH I II ) indicates an actual fight 

with the Keralans or mere passage through their territory 
is not certain. Verse 58 tells us that the king of Aparanta 
yielded tribute to Raghu. We are familiar with this name in 
the inscriptions of Asoka. Scholars who believe that Kalidasa’s 
description of Raghu’s dig-vijaya is based on the conquests of 
the Gupta kings could seek for the parallel to this conquest of 
Aparanta in Samudra-Gupta’s conquest of Devarastra= 
Makarastra. But Jouveau-Dubreuil 1 calls into question the 
identification of Devarastra mentioned in the Allahabad Pillar 
Inscription with Maharastra and himself places it in the Vizaga- 
patam district . 3 There is therefore no parallelism between 
Kalidasa’s description and die description in the Allahabad 
Inscription. One should note here that Kalidasa makes Raghu 

1 Second and third centuries after Christ (S. K. Aiyangar, 
Ancient India, Oh. XIV, Beginnings of South Indian History, 
Ch. IV). K. V. S. Iyer’s theory of a much later date is not accepted 
by scholars. See K. G. Sesha Aiyar in I., 473-82, 643-52. 

* A.H.D., p. 60. 

Prof. D. R. Bhandarbar accepts this identification (I.H-Q., I., 
p, 254). [But 0. Ramdas {ibid., p. 687) pleads for MaharSstra.) 
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keep to the extreme west and avoid Central Deccan. We have 
a poetical significance here : Raghu should not be represented 
as conquering the country of his future son’s would-be father- 
in-law, the king of Vidarbha (or his overlord, the Andhra 
king, if he had any). There may be also an historical reason : 
Kalidasa may have wanted to avoid the conquest of the 
Andhra territory, because UjjayinI was politically connected 
with it in his time which was certainly the case in the first 
century B.C. 1 Vikramaditya who, according to Jaina 
tradition, came from Pratisthana and drove out the Sakas 


from UjjayinI about 57 B.C. may have been also related to 
the Andhras. 2 Non-conquest of Avanti follows as a matter 
of course, for Raghu has been already made to take a more 
westerly direction. I do not therefore deduce any conclusion 
about date from the avoidance of Avanti, as Mr. Dhanapati 
Banerji has, for example, done, 3 particularly because this 
would be intelligible in any century — Kalidasa would certainly 
avoid the indignity of his own province. 

We have next the conquest of the Parasikas. As the 
passage is important, I shall quote all the verses : 

wsrafcn i l ifer Srasft 

HffTf *r: i ii^ii 

i Tsiwjj*; tmu 

wmfo'&sfcr **»&&#* i trearrc sonant: h ’fhprztffcr 
11*^11 sow wtw srg: i 

ft lUaii ftw-t m ?r?rhn i snREdNh- 

Verse 60 tells us that Raghu 
went by a land route, which shows that there was an 
alternative sea route. The Persians were therefore conquered 
in Persia and not in Gujerat or Sind, as is often 


* C.H.I., I. pp. 531—3. 

a Mr. Harit Krishna Deb in the Zeitschrift fiir Indologie 
und Iranistik, VoL I, pp. 250— 302, identifies him with Gautarnlputra 
Satakarii and places the latter in the middle of the first 
century B.C. ' 

3 Vol. X, pp. 79-80. 
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believed. 1 This verse rouses in our mind an akafaksa for learning 
the result of this expedition and the following verses therefore 
cannot tell us of a different conquest. Consequently in 
V. 61 means a Persian lady and Mr. Sankara is not justified 
in saying, “In the Raghuvamsa (IV. 61), Raghu is said to 
have defeated the Yavanas on his way from Trikuta to 


the land of the Paraslkas, i.e., in the Indus delta,” 1 nor also 
any other scholar who believes that Raghu separately defeated 
the Yavanas and the Paraslkas. What our text warrants us is 
that Kalidasa has confused the Persians with the Yavanas. 
This is remarkable for our poet who is so very accurate in 
his observations and expressions. The fact has a very im- 
portant bearing on the date of Kalidasa. Since the middle of the 
third century before Christ the Parthians were reigning in 
Persia and their rule continued till 225 AD. Prior to them the 
Greeks were ruling there. When the Arsaeidians came to 
power, the Greek population was not driven out but remained in 
Iran. Eastern Iran which probably Kalidasa means as the land 
of the Paraslkas conquered by Raghu had in the first century 
R.C. a strong Greek element in its population, the residuum 
of the previous Baetrian Greek ascendancy; some petty Yavana 
chiefs were also reigning in this region about this time.* To 
this should be added the fact that the Parthian kings called 
themselves Philhellenes and struck coins with Greek legends; 
they were more Hellenistic in culture than Persian. Under 
such circumstances Kalidasa could well confuse between the 
Yavanas and the Paraslkas in Persia (Eastern Persia?). Does 
not this place Kalidasa in the Parthian period ? Non-mention 
of the Yavanas in the Gupta inscriptions, particularly in the 
Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudra -Gupta, distinctly 

I am "very glad to find Mi*. Dkanapati Banerji (ibid, n, 94) 
emphasise this point. For maritime commerce between Barygaza 
(Broach} and I ersia ux that early period see the Peri plus of the 
Erythraean sea. 

s I.H.Q., I, p. 313. 

3 C.H.I., Vol. I, Oh. XXIII. 
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shows, if any proof is necessary, that there was no Yavana power 
or population to the frontier of India in the Gupta period. 
Professor Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, with whom I was discussing 
the question in March 1924, told me that “ Kalidasa has con- 
fused between the Greeks and the Persians and that is all.” He 
did not want me to go further than that. But I cannot help 
doing this as I am fully convinced of the habitual accuracy of 
Kalidasa’s expressions. Kalidasa mentions the Yavanas and the 
Yavanas alone (and not the Parasikas) as encountering the Suhga 


army in his Malavikagnimitra and other evidences indicate that 
Pusyamitra had actually a tussle with Yavanas (and not 
Parasikas). I therefore explain this single confusion of 
Kalidasa 1 by the large Yavana element in the Persian (especially 
East-Banian) population of the first century B.C. Verses 61 
and 65 tell us of the plenty of vine in the country of the 
Parasikas and this is still true of certain parts of modern Persia 
and Afghanistan. 1 Verse 62 informs us that the Persians fought 
on horseback. We know from Herodotus (Bk. I. §136) of the 
Persian fondness for horsemanship and Bactria which may 
have been the place where Kalidasa makes Raghu fight the 
Persians 3 was noted both for horses and the vine. 4 The 


mention of beards of the Persians has, strangely enough, caused 
some trouble to a scholar of great note, because ‘ the Parsees 
are clean-shaven and so must have been their ancestors.’ But 
not all modern Parsees are clean-shaven 5 and ancient Persians, 

1 My friend Professor PramathanSth Sarkar, M.A., of tlxe City 
College and the Calcutta University, a rare Kalidasa scholar, says 
that KtilidSsa has not confused the two peoples at all but has simply 
referred to their admixture. If this interpretation is accepted, my 
argument about the poet’s date applies with greater force. 

3 Keane’s Asia, 1896, Yol. II, pp. 25, 486. I have used the term 
‘Persia’ in a wide sense. 

3 Of. Ksirasvamin in his commentary on the Amarakosa (ed. 
Oka, p. 110), “ g'fpfTSR: 

which shows that ere this Raghu was not far off from Bactria. 

* Rawlinson, Bactria, pp. 2-3, 

5 I have one Parsee friend in Calcutta who has a nice beard and 
it is well known that the Parsee Dasturs (who necessarily conform 
to old ways) do grow most venerable beards. 
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as we know from their sculptures, did have a luxuriant growth 
of beard. 

The three following verses (66 — 68) are again im- 
portant and they are '• “ UcU 

5 #^: ii$a» f^sfkrr^swtrem 4^ ( v. 1. 

r%=g- i ik»ii <n* 

gwff qwT i sFrtevreojrt&r snjw ii^=ui.” 

From Persia Eaghu turns northwards (V. 66) and the Oxus 
(4^.) falls on his way along whose banks his horses wander 
long (V. 67). 4%w is the reading, according to Nandargikar, 
of Vallabha, a commentator earlier than Hemadri, Caritra- 
vardhana, Mallinatha and Sumatra] aya, who all refer to 
him 1 and 4*f of Caritravardhana and of Sumativijaya ; 
the other readings are and RPf. 2 From this we may safely 

infer that was the original reading and understand 

the Oxus to have been meant by Kalidasa. Mallinatha. changed 
‘ to s wf%’ because the name was unknown for any 
Indian river — these commentators could not realize that 
Raghu was now outside India ! Caritravardhana throws out the 
wild guess that % was a lake in Kashmir — “3^ wm 
f?:. ” Why ? Because saffron mentioned in the last 
line of the verse grows in Kashmir 

sdsku ” — Caritravardhana 3 ). 

And Mallinatha removes all difficulties by boldly reading 
‘fo-S-’ for ‘4^.’-‘4^’-‘4f or the Indus certainly 

flows through Kashmir. Apart from the extant readings of 
the earlier commentators, there is a very strong objection 
against the reading ‘ %g’- (=the Indus) — in 

Verse 00 has already indicated that Eaghu is no more on 
Indian soil. As regards saffron, on which Raghu’s horses 
rolled, the flower does grow in Persia, 4 though the fact is 
not generally known. Raghu wa s now in the north-eastern^ 

l Naudargikar’s Raghuvamsa, 3rd. eel., Introduction, p. II. 

Ibid., Text, p. 115, critical notes on V. 67. 

3 See selection from the commentaries in ibid., Notes, pp. 81-2. 

4 See Eneyclopsedia Britannica, 11th ed., Vol. 23, p. 999. 
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frontier of Persia. Though Kalidasa does not expressly tell - 

us that Raghu crossed the Oxus, we may confidently believe 

that is what the poet meant In Ra., V. 42, we are told that 

Aja reaches the banks of the Narmada and its crossing is not 

anywhere referred to ; but the prince must have crossed the 

river before he could reach Yidarbha territory. Ra., IV. 68, : i 

describes in one short verse Raghu’s conquest of the Hunas. 

The mention of the Huns is commonly believed 1 to preclude * 

the ^possibility of a date earlier than the fifth or sixth century | 

A.D. But Indian knowledge of the Huns in the first 
century B.C. is not impossible. The Huns are mentioned as j 

Hunus in the Yashts (V. 53, 57, X. 113, XHI. 100 and 
XIX. 86, also XIX. 41 ?) of the A vesta 2 which can hardly 
date from a post-Christian era. The erection of the great § 

Chinese Wall led to certain important race migrations in the 
second century B.C. The Hiung-nu (“Huns), against whom | 

the wall was intended, fell upon the Yueh-ehi, a people belong- 
ing to the same stock, in 165 B.C. and displaced them from ; 

Kan-suh in North-Western China. The Yueh-chi, in their turn, 
routed the Wu-sun in the country of the Ili river and | 

continued their journey westwards. One section of these ' 

people, the Great Yueh-ehi, settled on the north of the ) 

Jaxartes after driving the isakas from there. But they could | 

not long remain in peace in this country. The infant son of the f 

Wu-sun chief whom the Yueh-chi had killed had now grown f 

up to manhood under the protection of the Hiung-nus, the old i 

rivals of the Yueh-chi and he now (c. 140 B.C.) with their f 

. ‘ -.‘I ; 

help attacked the Great Yueh-chi and drove them to tire south j 

of the Oxus.® The Hiung-nus could have now lived (in [ 

1 Huth, Die Zeit des Kalidasa, pp. 23-32 ; Hillebrandt, Kalidasa, | 

p. 13, and K. G. Sankara Iyer, summarising Indian and English f 

opinions, in Q.J.M.S., Vol. IX, pp. 46, 49— 51. ( 

2 J. J. Modi, in Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, pp. 65 — 80. | 

3 See among other summaries, M. A. Stein, LA., Vol. 34, pp. 75‘6, :| 

C. H. I., Yol. I, pp. 565-6, and Smith, E.H.I.*, pp. 263-5 ; also see | 

Stein in the Geographical Journal, May 1925, pp. 397 ff., for fuller j| 

particulars on some points, | 
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small detachments?) to the north of the Oxus or may have 
frequently made incursions there. Since 115 B.C. the Kansu 
region had been freed of the Hiung-nus and they were now 
confined to the Tien-shan whence they could pounce on only 
the people to the south-west : the two Chinese walls made 
depredation on Chinese territory now impossible, and the Oxus 
region was in a direct line for the frequent attacks of those 
marauding horsemen. Tales of Hiung-nu depradations would 
be easily carried to Persia c. 100 B.C. or earlier and also to 
India about that time through traders. 1 Could not Kalidasa 
know of the Hunas in the middle of the first century B.C. 
from the (Persian) Sakas of XJjjayini or from traders ? The 
poet does not precisely tell us if the Hunas lived to the 
immediate north of the Oxus or were some way off. We 
should also remember that the Yueh-eln who were living 
to the north of the Oxus about 140 B.C. seem to have 
been akin in race to the Hiung-nus. 4 It should be noted 
that Kalidasa has left some interesting local touches for 
all the other principalities or peoples conquered by Raghu, 
but for the Hunas he could only say that Raghu caused their 
women to slap their own cheeks at the loss of their lords. 3 


1 A brisk trade between China and western countries, including 
Persia and India, began in the reign of the great Hun Emperor Wuti 
(140-87 B.C.) and silk was the chief thing exported from China. We 
find Kalidasa refer to this new ware as Olnav^uha (Chinese cloth) 
in Sakunlaia, Act I, last verse and Km, VII. 4. We have here a 
delightful hit of anachronism like the reference to the importation 
of spices in Ra., VI. 57. For Chinese trade with India about this 
time see “Periplus of the Erythraean Sea” (Scholl), §64: “After this 
region under the very north, the sea outside ending in a land called 
This, there is a very great inland city called Thin®, from which 
raw silk and silk yam and silk cloth are brought on foot through 
Baetria to Barygaza, and are also exported to Datniriea by way of 
the river Ganges.” Of course, silk had begun to he imported into 
India much earlier (Schoff, p. 264). 

' ^See Smith, E.H.I,’, p. 262, and n. 1, and M. Aurel Stein’s 
paper “ White Huns and Kindred Tribes in the History of the Indian 
North-West Frontier,” in I.A., Vol. 34, pp. 73—87, referred to above. 

Professor Bbandarkar in the course of the conversation 
referred to above said there might He a local touch in the slapping 
of the cheeks; it is generally the head or the breast that an Indian 
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This shows conclusively that Kalidasa knew not much of the 
Huiias or their country and what little he knew was from mere 
hearsay. I cannot therefore believe that mention of the Hunas 
in Ra., IV. 68, necessarily makes Kalidasa live after 420 
A.D. or later still and I am very glad to find Professor 
Keith remark, “The exact identity of the Hunas of the 
epic is immaterial ; as the name had penetrated to the western 
world by the second century A.D. if not earlier, there is no 
conceivable reason for assuming that it could not have reached 
India long before the fifth or sixth centuries A.D.” 1 That 
a well-travelled and well-informed man like Kalidasa could 
not secure any precise information about the Hunas certainly 
suggests that they were not living in the neighbourhood of 
India in his time. The discovery of the earlier reading ‘ % ’ or 
‘ ’ or ’ for Mallinatha’s 4 5 has dispelled the old 

illusion that Kalidasa places the Huns in Kashmir and the 
information about the growth of saffron in Persia supplied by 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica removes all doubts. 

The other peoples conquered by Raghu are unimportant 
for our purpose. But before taldng leave of Canto IV, I 
must make some remarks about the alleged Gupta basis of 
Kalidasa’s digvijaya story. Mark Collins believes in 
this origin and he has drawn up a comparative table of 
the countries conquered by Raghu and those conquered by 
Samudra-Gupta (including some with which S. had but diplo- 
matic relations). 2 But no great pains are required to 

woman strikes in grief. My brother-in-law Mr. Santosh Kumar 
Banerji, a Persian scholar, tells me that slapping the cheek is a 
Persian custom, and my friend Mr. M. Naimur Rehman of our Persian 
and Arabic Department corroborates Mr. Banerji’s statement from 
personal observation. The custom also seems to have been known 
in some part of Arabia. But no such information is available about 
the Huns. [Does K. ascribe to the Huns a Persian custom ?] 

1 Sanskrit Drama, p. 145. I may here refer to the mention 
of Huba-lipi in the Lalitavistara (ed. Lefmann, p. 126), which even 
in its present form can hardly be as late as the fifth century A.D. 

3 Geographical Data of the Raghuvamsa and DasakumSracarita, 
Leipzig, 1907, pp. 57 — 9. 
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realise the want of real parallelism. Collins has noticed one 
difficulty, that the geographical terms used by Kalidasa are 
different from and earlier than those used in the inscriptions 
of the fifth and sixth centuries A.D. He has sought to ex- 
plain this discrepancy by assuming that Kalidasa used conven- 
tional geography ! This is but natural because he started with 
the given premise that Kalidasa lived sometime “between 400 
and GOO A.D. ” We have now sufficient reason for placing 
our poet much anterior to 400 A.D., and we need not therefore 
brand his geographical terms as conventional. That he has 
been purposely 1 a little archaic here and there I do not 
want to deny, but he has been mostly true to the conditions of 
the first century B.C. Mr. Kadhagovinda Basak attempted a 
more thorough parallelism between Raghu’s digvijaya and 
Gupta conquests* and it seems at first sight that he has 
completely succeeded. But careful scrutiny will reveal that he 
has exaggerated the resemblances and has sometimes interpret- 
ed the inscriptional evidence in the light of Kalidasa. 5 It 
should be noted that there is nothing in the fourth canto of the 
Raghuvatnsa corresponding to Samudra-Gupta’s receipt of 
tribute from some Punjab tribes, or his violent uprooting of the 
neighbouring chiefs in Aryavarta. A. Gawronski’s explana- 
tion of tire latter discrepancy 4 must be considered a poor 

1 We should remember that the supposed date of his story 
is earlier than his times by at least several centuries. 

2 In a paper communicated to the Second Oriental Conference 
at Calcutta. See Proceedings, pp. 325 — 334. 

3 Compare, for example, Ms supposition that Candra-Gupta I 

re-established the family of the reigning princes of Bengal after 
having conquered them, because Kalidasa makes Raghu re-establish 
the King of Vanga after defeating him, though the Meherauli In- 
scription tells no such tale. The inscription mentions only the 
defeating of the Vahgas by Candra and it is not certain that this 
Candra is Candra-Gupta I. He was probably the same person as 
Candra-Varman of Pvskarana (in Rajputana) who was a contemporary 
of Candra-Gupta I. See I. A., 1913, pp. 217 — 9, Smith. E.H.I.*, 
p. 307 n., and R. D. Banerji’s TWm?! 8 = , 81, 83. 

* “The Digvijaya of Raghu and some connected Problems” 
in Roeznik Oryentalistyczny, Vol. I, Krakow, 1914-5, p. 46, 
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i. 


attempt Nor does Samudra-Gupta march against the king 
of Kamar Qpa as Raghu does. I cannot therefore help believing 
that Kalidasa has followed no actual historical model but his 
own imagination, and such epic model as may have existed 
before his time in describing the conquests of Raghu. 1 I 
may even say that Harisena, the chronicler of Samudra-Gupta’ s 
conquests, derived some hints from Kalidasa’s poem and 
made much of his patron’s petty conquests and described his 
defeats or indecisive engagements as grahana-mohsdnugraha « 
janita-pratdponmisra-mahabhagyaf What induced Kalidasa 
to make Raghu release the kings of Vahga and Kalihga 
after conquering them was probably the presence of these 
kingdoms in iris time. And there was the additional driving 
factor in our poet’s ahimsd predilections ; 3 see Ku., Ill 20, 
Ra., Y. 50, Ra., V. 57 (with VII. 61-62) and VII. 47— also 
IX. 14, XVL 2, XVII. 42, which speak of similar restitutions 
of territories. Before ive utilise a poem for historical 
purposes we should determine fully the poefs vieiv of life . 
It is usual to believe that Samudra-Gupta was a mighty 

1 Compare Keith in J.R.A.S., 1909 , p. 437 : “ But, in truth, as 
Biihler pointed out, the poem shows in every line that Raghu’s 
march is a poetical one, not a real one. Just as Somadeva copies 
KSlidSsa in an account presumably meant to be at least as historical as 
that of Raghu’s conquests, so Kalidasa followed the Epics, the 
Pur&nas, and other KSvya writers. He makes Raghu conquer P8ra- 
slkas, Hun as, Kambojas, Yavanas, et hoc genus omne ; he simply 

defeats for him all warlike nations, ” I am in complete agreement 

with Professor Keith, except in so far as the Plraslkas are concerned, 
for which see below. -.tA"- V' iA-: 

We read at school a certain text-book on Indian History, 
describing the battle of Chillianwalla as a drawn engagement and 
another as a victory for British arms ! A. Gawronski has himself 
(loc. cit. , pp. 48 — 55) shown the influence of KHidasa on Somadeva 
(in his description of Udayana’s conquests). Another possible 
influence of KSlidSsa may be traced in the MaMprajhapIramit^ 
S&stra, ascribed to NSgSrjuna and translated into Chinese before 
405 A.D., in which a Bodhisattva is described as having “ proceeded 
for a short time to Northern India to the country of the Yuetche 
to subjugate the Dragon King Apalala, and finally ?? as having gone 
“ to the west of the Yuetche to conquer the Rakshasi ” I (Nariman, 
Sanskrit Buddhism, 1st ed., p. 194), 

5 Probably under Jaina influence. 
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conqueror. But M. Jouveau-Dubreuil has shown that the 
belief is a little exaggerated, at least so far as the South is 
concerned 1 I have a linking suspicion in my mind that 
Samudra-Gupta’s imagination was fired by the poet Kalidasa’s 
description of Raghu’s digvijaya and he may have tried to 
imitate it, as far as it was then possible , 2 Raghu conquered the 
eastern and south-eastern powers and then turned southwards. 
Samudra-Gupta himself belonged to the eastern province of 
Magadha and he therefore first 3 turned southwards. But 
meeting with a repulse there, after some success, he could not 
complete the circuit of South India , 4 but retraced his steps 
conquering some more petty principalities. The easier conquests 
in North India have been made much of by his panegyrist and 
the diplomatic relations with some foreign powers, though true, 
may have been entered into by Samudra-Gupta or described by 
Harisena in imitation of Raghu’s conquest of the Persians, the 
Huns and the Kambojas. Kalidasa could not flatter the Gupta 


1 pp, 58-61. 

" Samudra-Gupta seems to have had a predecessor in Candra- 
Varman of Puskarana, who claims to have conquered even V&hllka 
(Bahlk) where KSlidasa made Raghu go. 

s The Allahabad Pillar Inscription describes the southern 
conquests first and M. Jouveau-Dubreuil seems justified (A.H.D., 
p. 59) in rejecting Vincent A. Smith’s theory (E.H.I.*, p. 299) that 
Samudra-Gupta first “ subjugated the R&jas of the Gangetic plain.” 

4 G. Jouveau-Dubreuil (A.H.D., pp. 59, 60) shows that Deva- 
rastra is not MahSr5stra, nor is Eran<Japalla in Khandesh. Professor 
Bhandarkar (I.H.Q. I„p. 253,254) seems to accept Monsieur Jouveau- 
DubreuiPs identifications. It would be proper for me to mention 
here Professor Dr. Radhakumud Mukherji’s objection against the 
French scholar’s rejection of Maharastra and Erandol. He told me 
that it would be difficult for Samudra-Gupta to return by the way 
he had first marched for his conquered enemies would try to harm 
him and he would therefore take a more westerly direction. But 
the argument does not convince me and it is possible to infer from 
the text of the inscription that Samudra-Gupta did slightly alter 
his path, but still confining himself to the east coast. In support of 
an eastern locality for DevarSstra, I may quote a verse occurring in 
the Vayu and Brahman $a PurSnas, giving the territorial ^limits of the 
Devaraksitas (of the fourth century A.D. ?) : 

; f tsr u ?? (Pargiter, D.K.A., p. 54.) 
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monarchs by making Raghu conquer lands wliich even Samudra- 

Gupta could not reach. Why do Gupta period theorists 

forget this? The first portion of the Allahabad Inscription 

of Samudra-Gupta, describing Candra-Gupta’s acceptance q: 

of this prince as heir-apparent and ensuing events, has a 

strong resemblance with the concluding portion of Raghu vaipsa, 

Canto III, and the first few verses of Canto IV, where we have 

a similar description of Dillpa’s passing on of the crown to > 

Raghu and the immediate effect of Raghu’s accession. One 

would naturally think that Kalidasa was influenced by the . >■ 

actual facts of Samudra-Gupta’s accession, but is it certain that jj 

Harisena did not use the court poet’s usual hyperbole? I 

shall show the resemblances elsewhere but I may mention one f 

parallel here : “ fo tf fa rere re ct Eterwr nftfera; i | 

^sffrf^utrr: H” (Ra., IV. 2) possibly suggested 

n” 1 of the inscription (1.10.) ; 
compare also v. 4 (11. 7-8) of the inscription with Ra., III. 68. 

And “ ” of the inscription (1. 25.) ' A 

may preserve a distant reminiscence of “ 

” (Ra., XIII. 6) and of the verse preceding j 

it ( “ trt jrfttqw* r%fd syr uftsn i fg^jftR^rr^IT- 

m h” v P 

_ t 

But some historical facts may be after all behind Kalidasa’s ' 

story. I have already drawn attention to the fact that the king I; 

of Kalinga has been likened to adverse fortune in Ra., VI 58, 
where Indumati rejects him. This may have been due, as I i 

have suggested, to the historical depredations of king Kharavela f 

of Kalinga of the preceding century over the territory, I 

among others, of the Bhojakas of Vidarbha. Kalidasa has f ; 

dilated over only three conquests, those of Kalinga, Persia and 1 

Kamarupa. The king of Kamarupa did not fight at all but the | 

Kalingans and the Persians did put up a tough fight. Kalidasa § 

has described these two fightings with some animus. The \ 

reason for his pique against the Kalingans has been already | 

1 Does ‘ to w uto ’ mean ‘ whose coronation salute being clone ’ ? 
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indicated and that for the Persians I shall suggest now. The 
Jaina legend in connexion with Kalakacarya’s history represents 
him as going out of India and bringing the Sakas from the 
other side of the Indus to dethrone and kill Gardabhilla of 
Ujjayini The chiefs of these foreigners are termed Sahis and 
their overlord Sahanu Sahi. 1 The titles are Persian and 
we know that the Sakas in and to the north-west of India in 
the first centuny B.C. were under the Parthians or were related 
to them . 2 Kalidasa’s fair Ujjayini remained under foreign 
rule till (Gardabhilla’s son) Vikramaditya, so the tradition 
continues, came from Pratisthana (Paithan) and drove out these 
Saka-Parthava usurpers. Our poet could not therefore cherish 
kindly feelings towards these Sakas or their suzerains, the 
Parthians, and he made Raghu beard the Persian lion in his 
den. The foreign conquerors of Ujjayini were Sakas and not 
Persains proper but they were vassals of the Persians and 
bore Persian titles and certainly followed Persian ways. We 
may therefore believe that Kalidasa made Raghu conquer the 
overlords of these Sakas, the Persians, in their own home to 
wipe off, if he could, this national disgrace. The Kumarasam- 
bhava may have been written when the “ demoniacal ” foreigners 
were reigning in the heart of the sacred land of Avanti 3 and 
the prince Vikramaditya* may have been living in the court 

’ See Z. D. M. 6., Vol. 34. pp. 262-3. Professor Sten Konow 
makes out the Indo-Scythian conquerors of India to be Iranian in 
stock and speech. See Modem Review, April, 1921 pp. 463 — 470. 

1 See Smith, E.H.I *, pp. 242 ff., Rapson, C.H.I.,I, Ch. 23. 

:1 Cf. u s(5T% rrnafa rtgrau: i urwi# jtram am Raaua m: h ” 

(II. I), etc., of the Kumurasambliava. Students of Bengali Litera- 
ture will here recall the case of the (Vrtra-Samkgra) of Babu 

Hcmchandra Bandyopadhyaya. 

* I am not certain whether was the name of the in- 

dividual or the title assumed on accession, but the latter assumption 
would probably be more natural. Candra-Gupta II, who reconquered 
Malwa from the Sakas about the end of the fourth century A.D., 
was probably the second man to assume the title of VikramSditya, 
in imitation, as it seems, of the avenger of Gardabhilla. Similar 
attempts at imitataion by King Bhoja of DhSrS of early eleventh 
century are known to scholars. Modern traditions about Vikramaditya 
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of Pratisthana, planning the rescue of his ancestral kingdom 
from the yoke of the foreigners . 1 The Kaghuvaipsa was 
certainly a later work, possibly the last of Kalidasa’s writings. 
There was peace and prosperity now, and the poet takes an 
imaginary vengeance on the late disturbers of the peace. 2 
I shall show below that Kalidasa makes a veiled reference 
to Vikramaditya, king of Ujjayinx in the Kaghuvaipsa. 

We may now turn to the sixth canto of the Kaghuvaipsa^ 
where the qualities of some of the important kings of 
India are recounted before Indumati and our poet incidentally 
gives us some idea of the political condition of India in his 
time (or shortly before). We are justified in making some 
inferences about contemporary conditions by the factt hat there 
is little correspondence between Kalidasa’s political divisions 
and those in the Kamayana and the earlier Puranas ; Kalidasa 
was therefore influenced more by the actuals of his day than 

seem to contain elements from incidents in the reigns of these three 
kings. The Vikramaditya referred to by Hala (V. 64) must necessarily 
be Gardabhilla’s son. The greater part of Kalidasa’s literary career 
probably belonged to a period prior to Vikramaditya’s patronage. 

1 I have given one possible explanation for the non-complet- 
ion of the work ; another may be that fear of the reigning ^aka 
chief made KSlidSsa leave his poem unfinished. I must mention 
here a view long held by my friend Professor Pramathanath Sarkar 
that the KnmSrasambhava is not an incomplete poem hut that its 
story has a natural and artistic end with the eighth canto. But I 
do not accept my friend’s view as the KumSra is not even conceived 
at the end of that canto. 

2 The $3aka invaders may have been known, when they first 
came, as Persians, and their true nationality may have been realised 
only later. We have a somewhat similar case in the term 
(Phiringl = P rank) used long in my province promiscuously for all 
Europeans. The writer of the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea (§38), 
knew the Sahas of Sind as Parthians. Kalidasa’s information 
about Persia may have been obtained not from travel in that land but 
only from the testimony of the ^aka intruders in Ujjayinl. The infor- 
mation about the Hums may well have been received from this source. 
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by the earlier writers. But it is possible that in some cases 
there is no correspondence between Sunanda’s description and 
the real condition of the state in Kalidasa’s time. 

The king of Magadha heads the list. He is described 
in Verses 21 — 24 and Verse 25 refers to his rejection by 
Indumati The verses may be quoted here: 

“ sr# to; i 

TOT TTOTl HTU HHT^HUTT IRIli 

5?rtfH«TTdt HHfwlNr Hrf%n iir^u 



-VHH HUTUir TT^Sf 3BH std | 

%#THHTOWHrHU3t IRSII 



HHTtE 


IR*II”. 


Verse 22 distinctly shows that Magadha was the chief 
power in India in Kalidasa’s time. The Gupta period theorists 
read here a reference to the Imperial Guptas of Magadha. But, 
was an inglorious dynasty ruling in Magadha in the first century 
B. C. ? The Mauryas were the paramount rulers of North India 
and though the Magadhan Empire had considerably diminished 
during the reign of the successors of Asoka, Pusyamitra, the 
founder of the Sunga dynasty, did make some extension of 
territory; and though by the time of the Kanvas, who were 
reigning in the second and third quarters of the first century 
B.C., disintegration had again set in, the imperial glory had not 
altogether left the throne of Puspapura (Patallputra). The 
Kanvas may well be compared to the later Mughal Badshahs of 
India, who though Emperors in little more than name, did receive 
the honour of paramount rulers. The glory of the Magadhan 
throne extended in the past through the £ ungas, the Mauryas, 
the Nandas and the Sisunagas to the Puranie Byhadrathas. 
There is therefore nothing in verse 22 making for a late date. 
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The following verse refers to the performance of many 
sacrifices by the King of Magadha. Here too the Gupta period 
theorists see a reference to the performance of the Asvamedha 
sacrifice by Samudra-Gupta after it was long in disuse (“rair- 
f ”). But did not Pusyamitra too revive the Asva- 
medha ceremomy of which we have an allusion in Patanjali’s 
Mahabhasya, a circumstantial account in Kalidasa’s own Mala- 
vikagmmitra and a reference in the newly discovered Sunga 
Inscription? 1 That Kalidasa had a great regard for the 
Sungas is conclusively proved by his selecting the theme 
of his virgin drama from their history. And these Sungas 
were not far removed in time from a writer writing in ±50 B.C. 
Indumati bows to the King of Magadha before she passes 
on to another king ; no other king received the same treatment. 
This is, so says Mr. Bijay Chandra Majumdar, because the 
Guptas were the Emperors of North India in the fifth century 
AT). But imperial title (with a nominal empire, if you like) 
is intelligible in the King of Magadha of pre-Christian 
centuries as well. The real reason for Indumatfs prandma, 
however, seems to me to lie in the fact that a Brahmin 
dynasty was just then sitting on the throne of Magadha. 
The Kanvas (72 B.C. — 28 B.C.) were certainly Brahmins 
and such may have been their predecessors, the Sungas, too; 2 a 
Ksatriya princess would naturally bow down before a Brahmin 
prince. 3 This interpretation is probably supported by the 

1 Mr. K. P. Jayaswal in Modern Review for October, 1924 
(pp. 430-2). The inscription (found in Ayodhya) gives the interesting 
information that Pusyamitra performed the Asvamedha sacrifice 
twice — “ fguepiwfira: w -errariSterer” {ibid., p. 431). 

2 SeeK. P. Jayaswal, J.B.O.R.S., Yol. IY, pp. 257-260. MM. 
Pt. H. P, Shastri first offered this suggestion. The arguments of Pt. 
Shastri and Mr. Jayaswal convince me. 

3 I do not blind myself to the artistic effect of making 
Indumati pause a while before the first king she is introduced to 
and courteously bowing to him before rejection ; she soon gets 
over her delicacy and rejects suitor after suitor till she comes to 
Aja. I do not want to forget that Kalidasa was writing poetry and 
not history and I regret the lot of us twentieth century readers 
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expression — labdhavarna in v. 21, where a secondary meaning 
of “oTsvfi W: (a Brahmin’s caste or, say, a twice-born’s 

caste) &T” may have been also intended. The Kanvas were 
Brahmins and if the Sungas too were not so, they were at least 
of a higher caste than the doubly fallen (casteless and heretical) 
Mauryas. Kalidasa may have been thinking of Pusyamitra 
when he wrote “ ” and “ to ?totW ” 

for the founder of the Sunga dynasty inaugurated a Brahmanic* 
al revival and gained popularity with the Hindu subjects who 
had so long been cast into the shade, and he certainly crossed 
swords with the Yavana invader Menander and defeated 
him. 1 It is also possible that our poet was thinking of 
Vasudeva, the founder of the Kanva dynasty, who could well 
earn popularity with the subjects through the removal of the 
licentious Sunga king Devabliuti ( — bhumi.) No special 
significance can, however, be shown for parantapah in this 
ease. 2 Before taking leave of the king of Magadha, I 
must, in all honesty, mention one point which might go 
against my theory. Verse 21 makes this king “ the refuge 
of persons seeking shelter” and we should probably read 
here an allusion to some well-known incident in the life of 
the contemporary king of Magadha or of any previous king 

who have to read history in the finest poem. Still, an indirect 
hint at the caste of the contemporary king of Magadha does not 
seem to me incompatible with the artistic reason for this preferen- 
tial treatment. [I may mention here a highly humorous explana- 
tion of this pranama proposed by Mr. Nrityalal Mookerji, 
late Principal of the Carmichael College, Rangpur. When I gave him 
one day my explanation of the obeisance, he said with a smile, 
“ HI ? ^ ^ ^fsrs’ ?” (“ Don’t 

you understand the reason ? Indumati thought 4 Grandpa, thou too 
(art come) V JJ ) ]. 

1 Even if the whole fighting was done by his grandson, Prince 
Yasumitra, the credit goes to him. 

2 YSsudeva = Krsj?a was, however, famous as a killer of many 
foes, human and non-human. 
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(historical or Puranic). 1 2 From my present knowledge I 
cannot make out what incident in the first or any previous 
century before Christ our poet could have referred to. But 
there is a line in Harisena’s panegyric of Samudra-Gupta 
which does speak of that monarch’s vouchsafing of help to 

(1. 23).”* This ought ^o make Kalidasa posterior 
to Samudra-Gupta, but, as I have sufficient ground for 
believing that Asvaghosa has borrowed from Kalidasa and 
not Kalidasa from him, I prefer to take Harisena’s statement 
as a hyperbole in the usual courtier’s style and possibly 
under the influence of Kalidasa. Later research may some 
day reveal to us some story of Pusyamitra’s helping of other 
(Brahmanieal) states in throwing off foreign (or Buddhist) 
yoke. 3 Can we read here any reference to Udayana’s 
regaining of his ancestral land (encroached upon by the Kasis) 

1 Possibly not Puraoic, because ‘ m 
uswmuuu ’ of Ra., XIIT. 6, seems to indicate that such an incident 
was in the living memory of people. If Pnsyamitra is meant 
by KSlidasa in Ra., VI, 21, he could certainly he described as 
‘ 'wferc in XIII. 6. [But was K. thinking of the refuge and help 
Vikramaditya received from the Andhra court ? If performance of 
sacrifices could entitle Pnsyamitra to the epithet dharmottara, 

t / 

some Andhra chiefs (notably, the third, Srl-Sstakarm) could lay 
claim to it (see Rapson, C. H. L, L pp. 530-1). The son of 
Gardabhilla overthrown and killed by the foreign Sakas could 
certainly be alluded to as upaplavin n'gpa.} 

2 Of. also “ in 1. .26. 

3 After I had written the above I referred the question to my 
Mend Professor Pramathanath Sarkar. He said KSlidSsa was prob- 
ably alluding to Pnsyamitra who must have helped many princes 
suffering from the attacks of Menander by defeating him or to 
Candragupta Maury a who certainly formed a league with many chiefs 
and helped them to throw off the Greek yoke. My friend was 
emphatic in his view that most of the kings thought of by 
K£!idasa belonged to the immediate past and were not his 
contemporaries* 
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through the help of Darsaka, king of Magadha, with whose 
sister Padmavati he contracted a political marriage ? 1 2 

After the king of Magadha is courteously rejected by 
Indumati, Sunanda carries her to the king of Aiiga. A king 
of Ahga is certainly unintelligible as a power distinct from the 
Gupta king of Magadha in the fourth or fifth century A.D., 
and neither Ahga nor Campa come in for mention in any of 
the Gupta Inscriptions. Ahga must have been included with- 
in the home province of the Gupta emperor. We must there- 
fore assume that Kalidasa’s Anga-natha belongs to the realm of 
legends. But if there was no distinct state of Ahga in Kalida- 
sa’s time, why did he introduce a king of Ahga in the sixth 
canto of the Baghuvaipsa ? I have already drawn attention 
to the purposive character of Kalidasa’s selection. There are 
some indications about the presence of a state of Ahga, distinct 
from that of Magadha, in the second century B.C., and the 
same condition may be safely inferred for the following century. 
Kharavela lays claim to having carried away the wealth of 
Magadha and Ahga; 5 Magadha and Ahga were therefore 
distinct kingdoms in his time. The king of Rajagfha 
(1.8) also may have been distinguished from Byhaspatimitra 
(=Pusyamitra, according to Mr. Jayaswal) of Magadha (1. 12), 
though Mr. Jayaswal has identified the two. 3 * The mention of 

1 The story is given in the SvapnavSsavadatta and in the 
KathSsaritsSgara (possibly on the basis of the BrhatkathS of Gunadhya 
for the brief BrhatkathSs lokasangraha of BuddhasvSmin makes 
a reference to PadmSvatl). See Harit Krishna Deb’s paper “Udayana 
Vatsa-RSja,” Calcutta, 1919. 

2 “ Anga-Magadha-vasum ca neyati ” — Hathiguinpha Inscription, 
1. 12, J.B.O.R.S., vol. IY, p. 384. 

3 See C.H.I., I, pp. 527, 537. Mr. Jayaswal has certainly made 

out a strong case for the identity of the king of Rajagrha with Baha- 

satimitra, the king of Magadha. Mathura and the adjoining regions 
were certainly within the sphere of influence of the house of Yatsa 
(the Suhgas) at this time as numismatic evidence seems to indicate 
{Ibid., pp, 525-6). But the language of the HathigumphS Inscription 
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a distinct king of Anga in Raghu., Canto VI, should therefore 
place Kalidasa close to Kharavela’s time. One verse of the 
Anga group (y. 79) gives us an interesting bit of information : 
“ sfbsr ^ i mmi f?m ^ 

II. 53 We may infer from this that 
the king of Anga was a great patron of learning in Kalidasa’s 
day — the poet may, for all that we know, have himself received 
his patronage. Will scholars search for a king of Anga 
answering this description in the first or second century B.C., 
or in the legendary period — or say in the fifth or sixth centu- 
ry A.D.? Scholars who make Kalidasa recipient of Gupta 
patronage should notice that the poet has made the king of 
Anga a scholar and patron of learning and not the king of 


seems to cast some doubt over the point. Bahasatimitra’s identifica- 
tion with Pusyamitra is possible but not certain. But Bahasatimitra 
of the Pabhosa Inscription (Luder’s 904) and of coins cannot certainly 
be Pusyamitra. For how could Asadhasena, maternal uncle of 
Bahasatimitra, have lived till the tenth year of the reign of Odraka, 
the fifth ^ufiga king, if Bahasatimitra were Pusyamitra, the first 
Sufiga monarch ? However, as this Bahasatimitra had relations in 
Mathura, he could be identified with Bahasatimitra == king of Magadha 
(and Rajagrha) of the Hathigumpha Inscription, if we could bring 
down Kharavela to the time of Odraka and give up all thoughts of his 
contemporaneity with Pusyamitra. Mr. Jayaswal has himself recently 
spoken of the uncertainty of palseographic evidence (Modern Review, 
October, 1924, p. 432). The Sltakarni referred to by KhSravela (1. 4) 
may well be fcktakaroi II, the sixth Andhra king, and not Sri-Sata- 
karni, the third monarch (as Mr. Jayaswal supposes, J.B.O.R.S., IIL, 
pp. 441-2). This supposition will probably remove all difficulties. 
The king of Magadha and the king of Rajagrha of the Hathigumpha 
Inscription will then easily mean the same person. The inscription 
may really have been incised in the 165th year since As'ofca’s 
accession ; for Asoka was the “Muriya King ” who conquered Kalinga 
and Candragupta had nothing to do with it. Of course I do not 
get any support for my theory from the interpretation of the 
inscription I myself propose but separate mention of Anga and 
Magadha in 1. 12 is sufficient for my purpose. 
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Magadlia. Kalidasa’s partiality for the king of Anga is also 
borne out by the next verse, “ 

fmft i ;n?rf *r srnafr *r =sr % nwnr 3 * 3 ' *r ht, 

u.” 1 

Kext comes the king of Avanti. The verses being 
very important from my point of view I quote them in 
full : — 


“ sar: m farcr* (v. 1. tint) sji irrafii^ i 

f^rfasjRq; (v. 1. f^r^w^cni) %% 

«rriN ftsr# 

mi srt% i 



uun*q#sfo ijfmrrer^fcRTNui rhfNSTwr snffai^ li^sii 
5RU ^TT Uf TTfsT^T 5%NRHT I 



ut hrimuif urt 195# wfTEffa uran 11^11. 


These verses plainly show that there was then sitting on 
the throne of Avanti a king (and no provincial governor) 
independent of Magadhan or any other control. Prior to the 
conquest of Malwa by Candra-Gupta II this region was under 
the rule of the Sakas (Western Satraps) 2 and it is highly 
doubtful if the sympathy of Kalidasa would go out, for these 
foreign usurpers. And after the Gupta conquest, Malwa was 

1 Will a Pandit Manmathanath Bhattacharya appear in Bihar 
and claim that Kalidasa was ,a native of Bhagalpur District ? My 
late lamented teacher Pandit Sarat Ohandra »5strl used to say that “of 
all the provinces of India Bihar has the best claim to call itself 
the home of the immortal poet of India.” His view, so far as is 
known to me, was based only on the nature of the local traditison 
and not on Ra., VI. 29. KSlidSsa was in all probability both a native 
and a resident of Avanti. He may have received only some help 
from Ahga and even that is by no means certain. 

2 Smith, E.H.I.% p. 307. 
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included in the Gupta empire and a ruler meriting Kalidasa’s 
description could hardly be a provincial governor or even a 
yuva-raja holding the province for the crown. Several schol- 
ars like to make Candra-Gupta II the Vikramaditya who 
patronised Kalidasa. But Candra-Gupta II was a king of 
Magadha and not of Ujjayini, whereas Kalidasa’s patron is 
traditionally ascribed to Ujjayini. I have no quarrel with 
persons who reject traditions altogether but I cannot under- 
stand the ardhajaratzya attitude of those scholars who 
accept one part of a tradition and conveniently ignore 
the other. If Kalidasa’s patron was a king named or tilled 
Vikramaditya, he was also king of Ujjayini ; such 
Candra-Gupta II was certainly not, nor so any other 
later Gupta king. The poet has likened the king of Avanti 
to the Moon, newly risen, in verse 31, but he immediately 
corrects himself by comparing him to the Sun in the 
following verse. This probably suggests that Kalidasa was 
thinking of the name or title of his patron, Yikvmrs-aditya. 
But verse 36 gives us a clear allusion to this name: 
“ As the water lily cannot love the Sun, so could not that 
exquisitely delicate princess place her heart on him who causes 
his friend-lotuses to bloom forth and his enemy-mud to dry up 
at his valour.” We have here both a comparison with the 
Sun ( Aditya ) and a mention of the king’s valour ( pratapa , 
a synonym for vikrama). I cannot therefore doubt that we 
have here an exquisitely fine allusion to the name or epithet 
(Vikramaditya) of the king of Ujjayini. It should be noted 
that the simile “ as the lily does not like the Sun ” has not 
been used in the case of any other suitor, though the opposite 
one, “ as the lotus does not like the Moon,” has been used 
twice — cf. “ ?rw: wtf ® i 

: : V. ^sr^STTprrfqvfsr: mil ” and “ 

mil.” There was therefore something deliberate in this 
expression and I conclude that Kalidasa has referred to 
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V ikrmnaditya, king of Ujjayim, in the Rcighuvctmki. 1 I 
would identify this Vikramaditya with the Vikramaditya of 
Jaina tradition, who in the first century B.C. drove out the 
Sakas from Ujjayim and established himself on the throne of 
his (father) Gardabkilla. “ ^ ’■ in v. 31 probably 

refers to the new accession of this monarch and reference to 
the youth of the king in v. 35 points that way. It should 
be noted that Kalidasa has not invested this suitor of Indumatl 
with a Puranic pedigree, as he has, for example, done in the case 
of the next king. The dynasty to which Kalidasa thus makes 
reference had probably on that account but newly come to 
power. If we are justified in identifying this dynasty with 
“ the seven Gardabhillas ” of the Matsya, Vayu and 
Brahmanda Puranas (Pargiter, D.K.A., p. 46), just before 
the Sakas, the family was certainly a new one, provided 
Gardabhilla was the first king. Jaina tradition makes 
Gardabhilla reign for 13 years and places an interval of 
135 years between his son Vikramaditya’s accession and 
the coming back of the Sakas to power, with a Saka 

1 I told Professor Dr. D, R. Bhandarkar of my interpret- 
ation of Ra,, YI. 38, and I was glad to find that I convinced 
him. Of course the Professor does not share my view about 
the date of KSlid^sa— -he places him in the sixth century 
A.D. Professor Dr, Radhakumud Milker ji recently drew my 
attention to a somewhat similar interpretation by Mr. Dhanapati 
Banerji in Q.J.M.S., Yol. X., pp. 77-8, Mr. Banerji deduces refer- 
ence to Vikramaditya from the Avanti-nSfcha’s being compared 
to the Sun (in v. 32 c, d, and v. 36 d), and from the mention 
of his fine physique (in v. 32 a, b). Mr. Sankara {ibid., p. 188) 
rightly objects that vihramci (valour) is not synonymous with a 
manly form. Mr. BanerjPs reply (p. 364) is ineffective for <c ^ra^crr ” 
(the synonym for “fiara” given by the JSabdakalpadruma on the 
authority of Amara and Bharata and quoted with approval by 
Mr. Banerji) is not an exact equivalent for viler ama and is not even 
itself synonymous with a fine physique— a tall and largely built man 
is not necessarily <4 and we should remember that among the 
Panclavas “ feam ” has been ascribed to Arjuna and not to the giant 
Bhlma. I pin my faith on praffipa in v. 36 c, which is certainly 
an exact equivalent for viJcrama and the aditya I search for in the 
same verse. I have therefore not been wholly anticipated but am in 
any case glad to find another worker read a reference to VikramMi- 
tya, king of ITjjayinl, in Ra., YL 
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interregnum of 4 years between Garclabhilla and Vikramaditya. 1 
A period of 148 years is not much too long for 7 reigns. But 
the Vayu and the Brahma nda Puranas make the Gardabhilla 
dynasty reign for only 72 years ( “ or = 140 ?). We 

may therefore assume that the Gardabhilla dynasty ended with 
SarasvatT’s transgressor and not begun with him. Vikramaditya, 
coming after the Saka usurpation, will in any case have founded 
a fresh line ; “spf* ” will apply in either case with 

the same force. ” in VI. 31, may 

refer to the conquest of the Sakas by Vikramaditya. A simi- 
lar allusion may also be contained in Ka., XI, 26-27. “ R 

RffcrR: I SITg: II 

fre? *R<£WI*Rg I T%?: II.” 

Compare also the title of the Vikramorvaslya and “ 

(B.S.S., 3rd ed., p. 16), 

“ ( p. 18), etc., of its text, 1 

1 Z.1XM.G., Yol. XXXIY, pp. 254, 267. The Periplus seems 
to supply an interesting confirmation of one of these particulars by 
calling the city of UjjayinI “formerly a royal capital. ” UjjayinI 
probably passed about 78 A.D- into the hands of the Saka prince 
Castana who may not have removed his capital there.. Prior to this 
event the city must have formed for a long time the capital of a 
Hindu principality (connected, as numismatic evidence indicates, 
with the Andhra Empire). The Periplus, does not record its date and 
there is great diversity of opinion on the point. Mr. Schoff in the 
Introduction to his translation (pp. 7-15) declared in favour of GOA. D. 
but the view of the scholars of his 6 Second Group ’ (80-89 A. D.~~ p* 
292) commend itself to me. Mr. Schoff has, however, subsequently 
accepted 80 A.D. (See Smith, E.H.L, 4 p. 245, n. 2) ; UjjayinI 
must have then recently lost its independence. Castana’s successors 
seem, however, to have shifted their capital to that holy city. 

2 I have given above complete reference to the sources of the 
legend of Kalakacarya, Gardabhilla and the Sakas. But as the texts 
are not well-known and as the Cambridge History of India, which has 
published a summary, has not yet attained the popularity it fully 
deserves, I give below two extracts from it, . at the sugges- 
tion of my friend Mr. Mrendranaih Ray Ohaudhuri of theBangabasi 
College, Calcutta : — 

19 
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The next king is Pratipa of Anupadesa. The fact that 
the description opens with an account (vv. 5 38—40) of his 
legendary ancestor Kartavlrya and that Pratipa is himself 
declared in verse 42 as superior to the legendary Parasurama 
probably shows that there was no real Indian dynasty ruling 
the land in Kalidasa’s time. But the mention of the province 

4< Only one legend, the KMal&charyt i-Kathanafca, 4 the Story of 
the Teacher Kalaka, 7 tells us about some events which are supposed to 
have taken place in Ujjain and other parts of Western India during 
the first part of the first century B.C., or immediately before the 
foundation of the Vikrama Era in 58 B.C. This legend is perhaps 
not totally devoid of all historical interest. For it records how the Jain 
saint KSlaka, having been insulted by King Gardabhilla of Ujjain, 
who, according to various traditions, was the father of the famous 
YikramSditya, went in his desire for revenge to the land of the Sahas, 
whose king was styled 4 King of Kings ’ (Sahanusahi), This title, in 
its Greek and Indian forms, was certainly borne by the Saka kings of 
the Punjab, Manes and his successors, who belong to this period ; and 
as it actually appears in the form Shctonano Shew on the coins of 
their successors, the Kushana monarchs, we are perhaps justified in 
concluding that the legend is to some extent historical in charac- 
ter. However this may be, the story goes on to tell us that KSlaka 
persuaded a number of Saka satraps to invade Ujjain and overthrow 
the dynasty of Gardabhilla ; but that, some years afterwards, his son, 
the glorious Yikramaditya, repelled the invaders and re-established 
the throne of his ancestors. What the historical foundation of this 
legend may be, is wholly uncertain— perhaps it contains faint recol- 
lections of the Scythian dominion in Western India during the first 
century B.C. In any case, it seems undoubtedly to give further 
proof of the connexion of the Jains with Ujjain, a fact indicated also 
by their use of the Vikrama Era, which was established in the coun- 
try of MahvI, of which Ujjain was the capital (Oliarpentier, pp. 
167-8). 

“ But a few years later, e. 75 B.C., there arose another formid- 
able power on the west. The Scythians (£?akas) of SeistSn had 
occupied the delta of the Indus, which was known thereafter to 
Indian writers as Sabadvipa, 'the doSbof the Sahas,’ and to the Greek 
geographers as Indo-Scythia. The memory of an episode in the his- 
tory of UjjayinI as it was affected by this new element In Indian 
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shows that there 'was a separate kingdom there. I therefore 
infer that foreigners were probably reigning there. If Mahls- 
mati, the capital, was to the south of Ujjayim in Avanti, and 

the same as the modern Mandhata on the Narbada in the Nimar ; 

, 

district of C. P., 1 the -province was probably under Saka 
rule in the middle of the first century B.C., possibly even 
after Vikramaditya’s driving away of the Sakas from the 
UjjayinI region. But Saka rule also prevailed there in the 
fourth century A.D., in whose last decade Candra-Gupta IT 

•' ■ dd 

: 

politics may possibly be preserved in the Jain story of Kalaka, 
which is told in chapter VI, pp. 167-8. The story can neither be 
proved nor disproved ; but it may be said in its favour that its his- 
torical setting is not inconsistent with what we know of the political 
circumstances of UjjayinI at this period. A persecuted party in the 
state may well have invoked the aid of the warlike Sakas of Saka- 
dvlpa in order to crush a cruel despot ; and, as history has so often ^ 

shown, such allies are not unlikely to have seized the kingdom 
for themselves. Both the tyrant Gardabhilla, whose misdeeds 

were responsible for the introduction of these avengers, and his 

/ 

son VikramSditya, who afterwards drove the Sakas out of the realm, 
according to the story, may perhaps be historical characters; and, jj 

from the account which represents Vikramaditya as having come 
to UjjayinI from Pratishthana, we may infer that they were ;l 

connected with the Andhras." It is possible that we may recognise 
in this story the beginnings of that long struggle between the : i*; 

Andhras and the Sakas for the possession of UjjayinI, the varying J 

fortunes of which may be clearly traced when the evidence of 
inscriptions becomes available in the second century A.D.t With 
the imperfect documents at our disposal, we can do little more 
than suggest such possibilities. It is hopeless to attempt to discri- 
minate between the elements which may be historical and others 
which are undoubtedly pure romance in the great cycle of legend 
which has gathered around the name, or rather the title, Vikraxna- 

1 See, O.ELL, I, pp. 173, 531 and map 5, also map in 
Pargiter’s Ancient Indian Historical Traditions. 


* These kings belonged probably to the family of Gardabhillas, who 
appear in the PurSnas among the successors of the Andhras; see Kali 
Age , pp. 44—6, 72. 

f B. M. Oat., Andhras, etc., pp. xxxv, xxxvi. 
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conquered these parts from the Western Satraps. The passage 
is therefore indecisive for our purpose and we may pass on 
to the next king, Susea of Surasena. This prince is des- 
cribed in v. 46 as belonging to the legendary Nlpa family 1 
and the same logic ought to indicate that there was a foreign 
power reigning in Mathura regions in Kalidasa’s time. The 
Sakas were certainly there in the first century B. C. 2 But 
can any such tiling be said in the Gupta period? The 
Arjunayanas, an old Ksatriya tribe, 3 were reigning to the 
west of the Mathura region in Samudra-Gupta’s time as his 
feudatories (Allahabad Inscription, 1. 22) and Mathura was 
certainly included within Gupta territory, as the votive (?) 

ditya, * tlie Sun of Might. ’ Many kings at different periods and in 
different countries of India have been so styled ; and it seems that 
the exploits of more than one of them have been confused even 
in those legends which may be regarded as having some historical 
basis. While it is possible, nay even probable, that there may 
have been a Vikramaditya who expelled the Sakas from UjjayinI 
in the first century B.C., it is certain that the monarch who finally 
crushed the ^aka power in this region was the Gupta emperor, 
Candra-Gupta II Vikramaditya (380 — 414 A.D). Indian tradition 
does not distinguish between these two. It regards the supposed 
founder of the era, which began in 58 B.C., (p. 571), and the royal 
patron of Kalidasa, who lived more than four hundred years later, 
as one and the same person.” (Rapson, pp. 532-3). 

I am trying to show that our poet lived in the court of Garda- 
bhilla’s son (Vikramaditya) and not Candra-Gupta II (Vikramaditya). 
But I am not concerned with the personality of the founder of 
the Sambat Era. Sarasvatl, referred to above in my text, was 
KSlakScSrya’s sister and a nun. Gardabhilla violated her and 
brought on himself the vengeance of Kalaka Suri. 

1 Nlpa, the founder of the line belongs to the South PaScSla 
dynasty and is No. 66 in Pargiter’s list (Ancient Indian Historical 
Tradition, p. 148). See ibid., pp. 117, 166, 281. 

See KSlakasuriprabandha (in Prabh3vakacarita), v. 67 
“ few efe: i w u h,” V. A. Smith, 

E.H.I.*, p. 241; Rapson, C.H.I., I, p. 526. 

s GanapStha on Papini, IV, 2. 80 ; C.H.I., I, p. 526, 
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stone inscription at Mathura of Candra-Gupta II (Fleet’s No. 4) 
clearly indicates. Kalidasa’s mention of a king at Mathura and 
the manner of his description can therefore be understood only 
in the first century B. €. As Kalidasa’s contemporary ruler 
(or Satrap) of Mathura did not belong to a native dynasty, 
he had to select Indumati’s contemporary from the pre-historic 
period. But does “ W nr i 

rrfhrc Hnlgwifqcr it” (v. 52) indicate that 

Kalidasa was now thinking of the contemporary ruler, an un- 
desirable foreign Satrap, fit to be likened to an obstruction ? 

The next king is Mahendra of Kalinga about whom I have 
already said much. The reference to the Spice Islands and 
their produce in verse 57 (“ 

”) is, as pointed out by Mr. Sankara, 1 intelligible after 
75 B. C., the date of Kalinga colonisation of Sumatra and is a 
humorous bit of anachronism in Kalidasa’s usual style. I 
shall once again draw attention of my readers to Ea. VI, 58 
c. d. “ swi^rnr&r ” and my ex- 

planation of it in the light of Kharavela’s mischiefs in the 
territory of the Bhojakas. 2 After Mahendra comes the king 
of Pandya to whom Kalidasa has forgotten to give a name 3 . 
I need not say here anything more about this king. “ 

?t#r ^ Tf¥^T ht i winfirmfe f^tbnw 

51 5r H” probably sums up without specific mention 

Indumati’s passage before some other kings. We have next 
the description of Aja and Indumati’s bashful acceptance of 
this prince. As Aja belongs to the original story we should 

M.H.Q., I, p. 315. 

2 That Rastrikas and Bhojakas do not mean particular peoples, 
outside the Kalinga territory, but Kharavela’s own provincial and 
local (!) governors (Liider, E. I., X, suppl. p. 161, R. D. Banerji, J. B. 
0, R. S., Ill, p. 500) seems impossible to me. I have Mr. Jayaswal 
(J.B.O.R.S., III, p. 455) and Mr. Rapson (0. H. I„ I, p. 535) on 
my side. Mr. Jayaswal rightly says, “ But nobody would think it 
important enough to mention in an inscription the respect one 
receives from one’s servants or officers.” 

3 Or was it because the poet could not coin a name from the 

PurSjjas for the “ ” Dravidian chief ? 
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not suppose that Kalidasa lias alluded to a contemporary king 
of Ayodhya. No historical conclusion should therefore be 
drawn from this separate mention of the state of Uttara- 
Kosala 1 and I must now take leave of the sixth canto of 
the Regkuvaipsa. 

But leave of the Ragliuvaipsa we may not take yet. The 
Gupta period theorists will say here that allusions to the 
Gupta kings and to their family are too many and too 
obvious in the Raghuvaniia to admit of any explanation other 
than the Gupta patronage of Kalidasa. But we should re- 
member that the Guptas are not really kings of Avanti 
with which tradition associates Kalidasa’s Vikramaditya and 
where the poet certainly lived. The large number of 
derivatives of the root gup ' 1 are noticed in Kalidasa only 

1 The Gupta period theorists need not therefore be troubled 
by the fact that Ayodhya was included within and was a capital of 
the Gupta empire (V. A. Smith, E. H. I.% p. 310). My own attitude 
is just this : I do not want to read history, where it is not called 
for. The texts should be studied from their own points of view and 
if any historical conclusions can be deduced they should not contra- 
dict the internal data of the texts. This is unfortunately not 
usually done ; in the question of Kalidasa’s date, we have often 
theory first and interpretation of the text afterwards, instead of text 
before theory. Similarly historical facts should not be interpreted 
in the light of Kalidasa and then compared with his own statements ! 
Mr. Radha Govinda Basak’s paper on the 44 Historical basis for 
Eaghu’s conquests ” though very learned and full of acute sugges- 
tions ^is vitiated by this mixing up of evidence. 44 . . . 

...wircfb mmm TfyrT...” in Me. 47 (or 44) is taken to suggest “that 

at the time of the composition of that great lyric Skanda-Gupta had 
his residence fixed in Avanti, probably in Ujjain and that he 
was placed in charge of the king’s (cf, the title Mahendraditya 
as used by king Kumara-Gupta I) army.” (Proceedings of 
the Calcutta Oriental Conference, p. 326). But unfortunately 
■ for Mr. Basak, Kalidasa places Skanda not in Ujjayini but on 
Mount Devagiri (mentioned in the previous verse) which is at some 
real distance from that city. How is it also known that Skanda- 
Gupta as a prince was a general of his father’s troops stationed in 
Ujjayini ? The chronological order of .the different works of Kali- 
dasa should also be fixed on purely internal evidence and not on sup- 
posed historical allusions. The KumSrasambhava which is certainly 
earlier than the Raghuvamsa is placed by some scholars after 
that work just to suit the theories about the historical allusions ! 

2 To -which Professor Dr. Meghnad Saha of our Physics Depart- 
. ment draws my attention. 
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on account of tlie theory. A similar list can be made out 
from Asvaghosa’s works but no one will dare suggest that 
the Buddhist philosopher lived in the Gupta period. Sa- 
mudra and Candra are too familiar terms in poetic vocabu- 
lary to call for any especial notice or historical explanation 
in the case of Kalidasa’s use. I would not urge any gramma- 
tical objection against the late Mr. Harinath Dey’s interpreta- 
tion of “ ” (Ra. I., 5), for a secondary meaning 

of ‘ lords of the earth since Samuclra-Gupta, ’ is a-priori not 
impossible . 1 But when I compare the other alleged references 
to Samudra-Gupta or Candra-Gupta I lose all faith in this 
method. If the Guptas were lords of the earth since Samu- 
clra-Gupta, the poet could not possibly speak of his son Candra- 
Gupta II as purer than him ; for that would be the meaning 
of Ra. 1, 12. “ sf^r: I 

H ” Above all, Ra. XVII, 71 “ nf# 

HgjfTsfo I h 5 ?r gsrr ” clearly shows 

that Kalidasa never wanted to flatter the Gupta kings Samu- 
dra-Gupta and Candra-Gupta II. If Dilipa is incidentally 
likened to Candra-Gupta II, born of Samudra-Gupta, in 
Ra. I, 12, how do you explain Ra. Ill, 17 “ T^tTtrwreifjr&r 
=eri'iT ictFmn: i 3 ^: sjfm 

sra»^r snwsr n,” where the self-same Dilipa is compared to 
Samudra (or its swelling) and his son Raghu to Candra ? 
Why do you notice only such passages as suit your theory 
and overlook the rest? An unprejudiced study of these 
references should convince one that Kalidasa has used only 
the language of poetry and he has in his usual way 2 con- 
stantly varied his similes. As regards the alleged frequent 
references to Kumara or Skanda, they may be also paralleled 
from the Buddhacarita ; and we should not blind ourselves to 

1 Nor would I say with a well-known Professor of English at 
Calcutta that, Kalidasa has even referred to Candra- Gupta’s Sala 
(Bengali for 8yala= ‘brother-in-law ’) in Ra., XIII, 40 “foupiu: j'spct- 
vscsm-u:” etc. 

2 Kalidasa’s rich fund of similes is proverbial. 
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the fact that Kalidasa was a devout Saiva 1 and frequent 

references to Siva’s son would be but natural here. I have 

already suggested one possible historical ground for the 

writing of the Kumarasambhava. Kalidasa may also 
have been making frequent visits to the temple of Kartikeya 
in Mount Devagiri, alluded to in the Meghaduta. Speaking 
of historical allusions, I may refer to Ra., VIII, 2 
“ 1% ^ t u|’qr%?uE3T^3n Tqgusrur 

jt |j ; ” where the poet has probably the well- 

known parricide Ajatasatru in mind- The allusion, if 
meant, could hardly be understood in the fourth or fifth 
century A.D. Bana, writing in the seventh century, has 
preserved for us many anecdotes of the Sunga period but he 
has throughout given us the names. Kalidasa, if writing in 
the first century B.C., did not need to take the name of 
Ajatasatru and his indirect reference 1 could be easily 
understood by his contemporaries. 

The possible transference of the Gupta capital to Ayodhya 
is supposed by some to have been alluded to in KuSa’s return to 
Ayodhya, described in Raghuvaiusa, Canto XVI. But Kusa 
returned to Ayodhya and did not go there for the first time, as 
the Guptas did, and KuSa’s return is most probably given in the 
legends from which Kalidasa draws his story and not invented 
by the poet. The establishing of a second capital at Ayodhya 
may, on the other hand, have been as much due to a wish to 
rival or at least imitate the glories of the famous Iksvakus (so 
beautifully sung by two of India’s greatest poets) as to adminis- 
trative necessities. Pure administrative necessity would proba- 
bly have led to the choice of a more westerly city like Mathura 
or a more central place like Allahabad. W e should remember 
that tire Guptas were Hindu revivalists and they would 

1 Compare, among others, the riandi-s'lokas of the MSlavikS- 
gnimitra, the Vikramorvasiya and the AhhijnSnasakimtala, the 
bharata-vakya of the last, the first verse of the Raghuvamsa and the 
theme of the KiunSi-asambhava. 

2 Of course, if meant. 
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naturally choose a royal city famous in Hindu tradition. 
Borne direct influence of Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa is possible 
here. I have already spoken of a possible influence of this 
epic on the conduct of Samudra-Gupta. I have a suspicion 
that the early Gupta kings were great admirers of Kalidasa’s 
works. One work of our poet was probably carried to 
Magadha (and Bengal) by some Gupta king. The Bengali 
recension of the Sakuntala spells the name of the hero 
as Ditsmanta , 1 whereas all other texts spell it as 
Dusyania, even the Kashmir recension 2 which is in 
many respects similar to the Bengali text. The inference is 
natural that in the first codex of the drama brought to Bengal 
the subscript y was misread as m. The two letters, therefore, 
or then- forms in subscript were so very similar that one could 
be mistaken for the other ; but as y seldom changes form in a 
ligature the ordinary letters y and m must have had the same 
look. We find this similarity in the Bilsad Stone Pillar In- 
scription of the time of Kumara-Gupta (Fleet’s No. 10, Plate 
V). 3 I therefore infer that the arch codex of the Bengali 
Sakuntala was brought some time in the reign of Kumara- 
Gupta or in that of his father Candra-Gupta II, the 
conqueror of Malwa. A drama would ordinarily circulate 
within narrow limits, unless specially favoured by the position 
of the writer. But a good poem would reach distant regions 
earlier than the dramas of the same author. Asvaghosa’s 
Sariputraprakaxana, for example, had a more limited circula- 
tion 4 than his poems. Similarly Kalidasa’s dramas too may 
have been for long confined more or less to the Malwan stage 
and been carried to distant Magadha and Bengal by 

1 See, e.g\, Pt. Prem Chanel TarkavSglsa’s text, Calcutta, 

I860,. p. a. 

2 See Burk hard’s Die Kaskmirer Sakun tala- Handschrift, Vienna, 
1884, p. 21. 

3 See Table IV, column IV, rows 31 and 32 in Biihler’s 
Indische Palaeograpkie (Tafeln) and the form of the m in Brahman- 
ya-deuasya of the Bilsad Inscription, 1. 7, in Fleet’s plate. 

4 As is clearly indicated by its total disappearance from India. 

so mu mm 
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only Candra-Gupta II, conqueror of Malwa, or his son. In 
mediaeval Bengali versions of the Sakuntala story and in some 
Bengal manuscripts of the Mahabharata too we find the spelling 
Dusmanta , obviously under the influence of the popular 
drama of Kalidasa as current in Bengal. But there are 
manuscripts in Bengali character, e.g., some of the Mss. of 
the Padmapurana used by my friend Professor Haradatta 
Sanaa for his text of selections from the Padma-Purana, 1 
which spell the name as Dusyanta. 

That the nineteenth canto of the Baghuvainsa was not the 
last, as Mr. S. P. Pandit supposed, 1 cannot be seriously 
believed. The fact that the poet has rushed a number of 
unimportant kings through the eighteenth canto shows that 
the poet is coming towards the end. But an artistic winding- 
up required that there should be a little more leisurely move- 
ment and we have that in the nineteenth canto. The amours 
of Agnivarna in the last canto of the Eaghuvaiusa correspond 
to the eighth canto of the (unfinished) Kumarasambhava, 
the last that left his pen. But this nineteenth canto of the 
Raghuvairisa does not show that the writer was a voluptuary ; 
Kalidasa’s moral tone is fully manifest in vv. 48— -58. Agni- 
varna’s tragical culmination conveys a moral and is suggestive 
to historians. Kalidasa probably saw the inglorious end 
of a glorious line of kings through the debaucheries of the 
last king. And that line was most probably the family of the 
Sungas with whom Kalidasa was in deep sympathy and the 
Agnivarna among the Sungas was probably Devabhumi who 
was slaughtered by his indignant Brahmin minister Vasu- 
deva. 3 It should be noticed that Kalidasa makes the ministers 
of Agnivarna hide the news of the king’s cleath and secretly 

1 PadmapurHpa and Kalidasa, Calcutta, 1925. 

2 Preface to his edition of Ra., Vol. Ill, preface, pp. 14-18. 

3 “ «r»nc% ^ i vrfSrar ” 

(Pargiter, D.K.A., pp. 33-4), “ sgpswsi 

frsi 1 ” (Harsacarita Uc. VI, Vidyasagar’s ed., 

p. 173, Kirnaysagar ed., p. 199). 
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consume his body in fire under the pretext of performing some 

propitiatory rites for the king’s recovery. Some connexion 

with what, Vasudeva Kanva did is quite evident. I may 

/ 

also point out that the names of many of the Sunga kings 
ended in — rnitra — the Sun and the Sungas could therefore 
be thought of in connexion of the Raghus of the solar race. 
Another sensual king could have been also thought of by 
our poet when he wrote of Agnivarna, viz., Gardabhilla of 
Avanti, who brought on great misfortune to his whole kingdom 
by his debaucheries culminating in the forcible abduction of 
Sarasvati, the sister of Kalakacarya. It is possible, as I have 
said already, that this Gardabhilla came at the end of the 
Gardabhilla dynasty and was not Gardabhilla 1. 1 Nurture of 
his son (Vikramaditya) under Satavahana protection and 
the regaining of the family glory through that prince may have 
something in common with the careful nourishing of the 
posthumous son, the hope of Agnivarna’s line, referred to at 
the end of the Raghuvarnsa. Aditya of the Mai wan prince’s 
name or epithet easily lends itself to a veiled comparison with 
the kings of the solar dynasty. The Raghuvarnsa was, therefore, 
not purely tragical in its culmination ; it ends with a hope for 
a glorious king. 

That Kalidasa could be contemporary with Agnimitra, as 
is inferred by Mr. S. Ray 2 from only the bharata-vakyci of 
the Malavikagnimitra, “ srawr 

*§r<f mfhfhw ”, seems to me to be altogether impossible. 

Agnimitra’s foibles as well as his excellences and also those of 
Iravatl (and Dharini) are described in the drama with a certain 
amount of humorous freedom and it is absurd that a con-, 
temporary poet could thus flatter Agnimitra. That there is 
something strange in the bharaia-vdhya I admit ; but 
acknowledging a problem is better than offering a cheap 

'T'r ™' L ‘ ‘ ‘ 

1 The Saka interregnum would create a gap and continuity of 
the line through this gap would not be spoken of. A culmination of 
the line, in Sarasvati’s transgressor seems therefore more natural. 

9 SakuntaB, 5th ed., 1920, Introduction, pp. 28, 29. 


P; 
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explanation, Kalidasa could simply have begun his literary 
career when the Sungas were still reigning and the Malavikag- 
nimitra certainly belongs to this early period . 1 It is also 
possible that the regular type of the Bharatavakya had not yet 
been fixed by usage. I have already drawn attention to the 
fact that Banabhatta has preserved some Sunga traditions. It 
is therefore a-priori not impossible for a fifth century , writer, 
living in Malwa, not far from Vidisa, the home of the Sungas, 
to know much of these princes. Still so many are the minute 
historical details preserved in the Malavikagnimitra — details such 
as tally with known facts and are such that critical scholars of 
the present day feel disposed to utilise for the construction of 
history 2 - — that it is difficult to believe that they could be all 
remembered after six or seven centuries. I therefore think 
that Kalidasa wrote his drama within a century of the reigns 
of Pusyamitra and Agnimitra, when their memory was still 
fresh in popular memory. The Malavikagnimitra was Kalida- 
sa’s first drama 3 4 and he was then a novice in his art He 
would therefore hardly dare to be very original in his story and 
would rather follow facts closely. It is probably in the love 
incidents alone that Kalidasa has been original — even Malavika’s 
misfortunes and subsequent admission into Agnimitra’s house- 
hold and marriage with him may have been given by history. 
However, 1 do not wish to press the evidence of the Malavik- 
agnimitra for fixing Kalidasa’s date, for I cannot prove that Kali- 
dasa had not some kcivya or historical work about the Sungas 
before him. A later drama, the Muclraraksasa,* reproducing 


1 Either Devabhumi (82-72 B.C. ?) or his predecessor Bhaga- 
vata (114-82 B.C. ?) may have been then reigning. 

2 Of. Rapson, C.H.I., Vol. I, Oh. XXL 

3 Compare the apologetic tone in the prologue. 

4 The date of this drama is wholly uncertain but that it 
belongs to a post-Christian epoch (perhaps later than the century 
to which K5lidSsa is usually assigned) may be taken for granted,' 
See Keith, Sanslu’it Drama, p. 204. 





The same. (Reproduced from the Cambridge History of India, 
Vol. I, by kind permission of the Cambridge University Press, 
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traditions of a still earlier epoch was based, according to 
Dhanika, on the Byhatkatha . 1 

The evidence of the Bhita medallion, on which Mr. S. 
Ray 1 has pinned his faith so much, fails to convince me, and 
I shall not cite it in favour of a first century B.C. theory. 
How can we be altogether certain that it is a work of the 
Siuiga period “? Then, does it really picture the opening scene 
of the Sakuntala ? We have a fine reproduction now of the 
medallion in an easily accessible volume 3 and its close 
scrutiny reveals important differences. There is no deer 
running before the horses. It cannot be urged that want of 
space to the right hand side induced the engraver to put the 
deer at the bottom, for we have two animals there and not 
one as in Kalidasa’s story. Then Kalidasa makes two hermits 
(three in the Devanagari recension) come and stop the king 
from his cruel quest, whereas we have here only one individual 
standing before the horses, with hands outstretched (to bid the 
party welcome ?). Again, the person driving the horses with a 
whip in his right hand looks youthful and has got something like 
a crown on his head and can hardly answer to Dusyanta’s 
elderly charioteer. The other person seated on the chariot has 
neither a crown on his head nor a bow hi his hand. Then 
again, who are the individuals at the top of the medallion ? 
With all these fundamental differences, how can the picture 
represent the opening scene of Kalidasa’s immortal drama ? 
I therefore set aside the allegation that its testimony places 
Kalidasa in the first century B.C. or earlier , 4 and I place 

1 Avaloka of Dhanika, com. on the Dasarupaka, Nirnaysagar 
edition, Bombay, 1917, p. 34. No sneh tradition is on record about 
KSlidSsa’s obligations. May we, not there fore conclude that he 
had only, living memory of the SaAgas to go by ? 

s Sakuntala, Introduction, pp. 9-10. Mr. Sankara too has used 
its testimony with approbation (I.H.Q., Yol I, p. 313). 

3 Cambridge History of India, Yol. I, Plate XXIX. See two 
impressions of the plaque in the annexed plate. 

4 With much diffidence I propose to take the plaque as depict- 
ing the scene of the aged man sent by the gods (pictured at the top ?) 
to create the first impression of van agya in the prince SiddhSrtha’s 
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my hopes on the nature of the resemblances between Asvaghosa 
and Kalidasa, as hinted in my pratijfui verses. My case 
fails if those resemblances (by the decisive character of some 
and the cumulative effect of the rest) do not establish my 
point. But my present conviction is that they do 1 and in 
such a way that if Kalidasa is not removed from the fourth or 
the fifth century after Christ, Asvaghosa will have to be brought 
down from the Kusan period or all the passages in his works re- 
sembling Kalidasa will have to be pronounced as post-Kalidasean 
interpolations. If such an abhyupagama is made by anybody 
for the sake of argument, I am certainly silenced. But 

I have not answered one very strong set of arguments, 
against an early elate for Kalidasa, viz., those based on 
Kalidasa’s knowledge of (Grecian) astronomy and astrology. 
This I leave to more competent hands. I may, however, 
‘ •• ’ make a few remarks here. Kalidasa 

certainly knew the rasis and the planets and probably also the 
lagna (and perhaps the weekdays too). But when the Sarnath 
inscription of Baja Asvaghosa of e. 150 A.I). 2 clearly indicates 
the knowledge of solar days and consequently of rasis on which 
they are based and when Aryadeva in the same century men- 
tions vara mid ra$i, % when the Divyavadana (XXXIII, p. 642) 
and the Baudhayana Dharma Sutra (II. 5.28) show a knowledge 

mind, when he was out on a drive. The man in front whom 
I take to be stretching out his hands in welcome may really be the 
old man with no control over his limbs. [I am informed by Rai 
Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni that some Buddhist remains have been dis- 
covered in that region.] 

1 Of course such scholars as do not already possess an intimate 
acquaintance with Kalidasa and Asvaghosa will not be convinced by 
what I have said above but such an acquaintance is essential for the 
correct evaluation of all internal evidence. As limitations of space 
obliged me to be very brief in comparing the two writers, I fear 
much of what I have said will remain obscure to my readers, unless 
they should have the texts discussed open before them when going 
through this paper. 

2 Lilder’s No. 922, E.I.. Vol, VIII, pp. 171-2. 

3 J.A.S.R., 1898, p. 131. 
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of the planets, why must Kalidasa’s knowledge be made possi- 
ble after 200 AD.? Archaeologists often unconsciously suggest 
by their writings that inscriptions give currency to a usage, 1 
but others may be excused if they believe that it is pre- 
valent customs and knowledge that they reflect. Kautilya, 
as admitted in Mr. Sankara’s earlier paper, 2 shows some 
knowledge of planets and their conjunctions. Though the 
genuineness of the Arthasastra is now doubted in several 
quarters, I am personally certain that it is a work of the 
fourth century before Christ, 3 Cannot a further increase of 

1 See, e.g., Prof. Dr. Bhandarkar in the Bhandarkar Commemora- 
tion Volume, p. 189, 11. 10-13. 

2 Q.J.M.S., IX, p. 21. 

3 The work has the stamp of antiquity on it. Even the voca- 

bulary and syntax bespeak an early date. The vidyasamuddesa 
section should be particularly noticed. Its four-fold division of 
the vidyas attained such popularity that the author of the metrical 
Manu-Smpti, based on a Manava Dharma Sutra, adopted it, though 
the Manavas in olden times accepted only three vidyas , an informa- 
tion known both from the ArthasSstra and the NItisara of Kamanda- 
ka. The Manu-Smrti is usually assigned to about 200 A.D. But my 
study has led me to the conclusion that the work is nearer the upper 
limit assigned by Biihler than the lower one* Mr. Jayaswal has 
placed its composition in Pusyamitra’s time and M.S.,I. 99-101, II. 87, 
etc., support him. The Arthas§stra should therefore be earlier than 
the second century B.C. That Kautilya defines Anvlksaki as Sah- 
khya, Yoga and Lokayata should also prove his antiquity. Vatsya- 
yana, the author of the Nyaya BhaSya, who certainly lived before 
400 A.D. (Keith, Indian Logic and Atomism, pp. 27-8) obviously 
refers to “ i mm: mi » ” of 

the Arthasastra, vidyasamuddesa section (2nd ed., p. 7), Jm his c own 
“ mm: rr^fcfcu n ” 

(NyayabhSsya, Viz. ed., p. 7). It should be noticed that with the 
author of the ArthasSstra, Anviksaki means Sahkhya, Yoga 
(=:Vaisesika ?) and Lokayata, whereas Vatsyayana understands it 
in the sense of Nyaya alone. Why is it that comparisons are 
made between Megasthenes and Kautilya to decide on the 
latter’s elate? Tradition says that Oanakya retired to forest after 
leaving Candragupta’s government under the charge of Raksasa. 
If he wrote a manual of politics for the guidance of the Maurya, 
its dictates would not be necessarily binding on the conduct 
of Raksasa or his royal master. The mistake is commonly made 
that actual practice can be ganged from the law books. But unfor- 
tunately there has always been a great difference between theory and 
practice. Non-mention of Kautilya in Megasthenes’ work cannot 
cast any doubt on his existence for tradition makes the Brahmin 
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knowledge, resulting in the use of raais and of week days, be 
understood in two or three centuries more? Most of the astron- 
omical or astrological concepts found in Kalidasa were evolved 
in Greece 1 earlier than the middle of the first century B.C., 

return to Ms forest almost immediately after Candragupta’s acces- 
sion and the foreign ambassador would neither meet him nor hear 
of him. Besides, we cannot be sure that Megasthenes did not refer 
to Mm for Ms work has not come down to us in its entirety but only 
in a few quotations in other works. It is notorious that writers of 
summaries often omit important facts. Can we therefore expect that 
the Greek and Roman historians or naturalists, who have quoted, 
paraphrased or summarised such passages in his work as had a bearing 
on their respective topics, have, between them, preserved for us all that 
was important in the Indika ? I have therefore little faith in the 
conclusions of Dr. Otto Stein, though Professor Dr. Winternitz. 
and some other scholars have accepted them. There are fairly old 
traditions extant for Kautilya== C^nakya’s authorship of a text 
on Statecraft and we may safely believe that the text published by 
Dr. Shama Sastri is in its essentials the same as left the pen of 
Candragupta’s first minister in the fourth century B.O. The figure 
given by the seventh century^ writer Danfiin for the extent of the 
work— mmm*: (Dasakumaracarita, 

8th Ucchvasa, N.S.P. ed. 1917, p. 256) — agrees with the Mysore text. 
The *’ idanim ” (‘now’) in Danfiin’s statement may perhaps be 
with reference to the characters of the story who are placed in an 
early age. Dr, N. Law has given us a lengthy reply (Oak Rev., Sept.- 
Dee. 1924) to Professor Winternitz’s objections. Some more discus- 
sion of the question is expected shortly from Dr. Law and other 
scholars especially over Dr. Stein’s recent evidence of surungd- 
o-vpiyt [See EL 0. Ray on the ArthaeSstra in recent numbers 
of the I. A.] Whatever date scholars may finally agree upon for the 
Arthas'Sstra, my position about KSlidSsa remains unaffected. 

1 I may not speak of the ultimate Babylonian source of Greek 
astronomy (and astrology), not even in view of the recent findings at 
Harappa and Mahenjo Daro, for I am contented to accept immediate 
Grecian origin of a good deal of Kalidasa’s astral lore. Jdmitra , if 
that is the true reading of Ku., YII. 1, is certainly a (happy) Sans- 
kritisation of the Greek 5ta/%rPo f ~~ to be paralleled by the 
of a nineteenth century orthodox Pandit of Bengal for the English 
word * stupid.’ But the system of seven-day weeks need not have 
been borrowed from Greece or Rome. The system was in currency 
in Western Asia since earliest times (En. Br. 11 IV, p. 988 V 
whence India could have obtained it directly. As regards the 
supposed Sumerian findings of the Indus region, it is too early 
to use their implications. The Aryans ' may have entered 
India after the Sumerians (or Elamites or whoever they may 
have been) left the land (or migrated southwards?) or may 
have failed to learn anything substantial from these more civilised 
natives at the first blush of their acquaintance ; we have a parallel 
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at least about 125 B.C., when Hipparchus made his calcula- 
tions. 1 This astronomer knew, as Mr. A. C. Banerji of our 
Mathematics Department assures me, of all these things 
(and even of the precession of the Equinox). Could not these 
ideas have entered at least some part of India in the first 
quarter of the first century B.C. ? In historical arguments, 
India is often looked upon as a small country where the same 
knowledge and the same customs are supposed to prevail 
equally everywhere. But, unfortunately, India has always 
been (and even now is) a vast continent, where knowledge 
and customs have differed (and do still differ) from province 
to province. Avanti in Western India was in the first century 
B.C. in almost as active communication with Greece and 
Rome, through the port of “ Barygaza ” ( = Bhpgukaccha), 
as the extreme south ; 2 much astronomical lore could 
thus pour into UjjayinI from the West through sea-faring 
merchants. That city early became a strong centre of 
astronomical studies and scientific astronomy would evolve 

case in Greek history. Direct contact between western India and 
western Asia is, however, testified to by the Baveru JStaka (the 
Supparaka Jataka) and the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, There 
could thus be a substratum of Babylonian astronomy in the astral 
science of UjjayinI, which could quickly acquire a scientific character 
under the influence of Hipparchus and others. 

3 See Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th. ed., vol. II, p. 797, for the 
date and origin of Greek astrology. 

2 See, among others, H. G. Rawlinson’s India and the Western 
World, Oh. V and VI. To quote Professor Keith, We know that 
Alexandria under the Lagidai became a great centre of Greek learn- 
ing, and that between Alexandria and UjjayinI through the port of 
Barygaza there was a brisk exchange of trade which may have aided 
in intellectual contact.” (Sanskrit Drama, p. GO). The Lagidea 
are the Ptolemies who reigned in Egypt from the fourth 
century B.C. to the first. Hipparchus though a native of Bifchy- 
nia (in Asia Minor) resided for some time in Alexandria (see Smith, 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities). It was from Bar- 
ygaza that the embassy of king Pandion or Pores sailed about 
27 B.C. (Strabo XY. 73b See Periplus of the Erythraean Sea 
(§ 48) about the trade connexions of UjjayinI with Europe in the 
first century A.D. (and earlier ?). UjjayinI was “ the great empo- 
rium of the period.” (C.I1.L. I. 517). See also Stan Konow in 
Modern Review, April, 1921, p. 467, c. 2. 
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there earlier than in many other parts of India. If Kalidasa, 
a man of this region, shows a knowledge of scientific 
astronomy in a rather early epoch, one should have no matter 
for surprise. The manner in which Kalidasa has paraded his 
astronomical learning indicates the popularity of the study in 
that region, and probably also its recent introduction there. 
The Myechakatika, which I believe to be of about the 
same age, also makes astrological references (IX. 33, etc.). 
The Satavahana prince Hala writing in the first century A.D. 
in the Andhra country shows a knowledge of week days 
(Sapta-Sati III. 61), and that implies much knowledge of 
scientific astronomy and cognate astrology. 1 The close relation 
that the Andliras had with Ujjayinl in this period is well- 
known. 1 Can we not suppose that Kalidasa living in 
Ujjayinx in the previous century possessed the knowledge of 
week days, rasis, planets and all that gear ? Ujjayini may 
have been an emporium not only of merchandise but also of 
scientific ideas. That Kalidasa does not seem to possess a 
scientific knowledge of the cause of an eclipse 3 should 
speak for his antiquity. I could not therefore find anything 
in the astronomical objections to necessitate the abandoning 
of Asvaghosa’s testimony. I cannot help believing that the 
current theories about the date and nature of borrowings 
from Greek Astronomy stand badly in need of revision.* 


1 See in this connection K. P. Jayaswal in I. A., 1918, p. 112. 

5 C.H.I., I. pp. 531-4. 

3 The interpretation of Ra., XI Y. 40 proposed by S. P. 
Pandit has long been abandoned by scholars. The mala of the 
Moon is not the occasional obscurity but_ the constant dark spot. 
KSlidasa is therefore earlier than, at least, Aryabhatta (500 A.D.). 

* I could not understand the significance of Mr. Sankara’s 
remarks : “ Now the Balance {tula), -which always figures as a 
distinct sign in Hindu astrology, was unknown even to Hipparchus 
(c. 125 B.O.) and appears first in Geminus and Yarro (c. 100 B.C.). 
Kalidasa must therefore have lived after 100 B.C.” (I. H. Q., I, p. 315). 
What has Kalidasa to do with the tula ? Pie does not name it. 
The tula would form, the jain/tra “ house ” only if the lagna was 
in mesa. It is not true that this ra£i was not in the Zodiac before 
Geminus and Yarro. The Zodiac was divided into 12 “ houses ” 
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When discussing the date of Kalidasa I have kept in 
mind only the scholars who decide in favour of the fourth or 
fifth century A.D., because I can never seriously think of the 
sixth century as a possible time for our poet’s life. Vatsa- 
bhatti, the writer of the Mandasor Inscription of the time of 
Kumara-Gupta II and Bandhuvarman (Fleet’s No. 18 — of 
e. 474 A.D.), was most certainly under the influence of 
Kalidasa’s writings. 1 And our poet can never be placed after 
him. I have read the inscription carefully and I could find 
nothing to doubt the obligation of the writer to Kalidasa, 
already surmised by several scholars. 2 I have also noticed 
the influence of Kalidasa in the Bhitari Stone Pillar and 
the Junnagarh Rock inscriptions of Skanda-Gupta ; but I 
reserve all this for a separate treatment. Bharavi too can 
never be placed before Kalidasa (see I. A., 1918, pp. 249-250). 
One scholar who believes in the sixth century theory 
gave me as his reason the fact of India being divided into a 
number of petty principalities in that century, a condition reflect- 
ed in the Raghuvamsa. But similar conditions also prevailed in 
the first century B.C. when after the disintegration of the 
Maurya Empire and the subsequent collapse of the Suhgas, 

since very early times. Only the “ house ” corresponding to the 
present “ Balance ” had no special name : the “ Scorpion ” was 
extended across the seventh and eighth divisions. “ Libra ” (‘Balance’) 
was not of Greek invention. Ptolemy, who himself chiefly used 
the ‘ Claws ’ (xv'^a'i — part of the • Scorpion ’), speaks of it as 
a distinctly Chaldean sign ; and it occurs as an extra-zodiacal 
asterism in the Chinese sphere ” (Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th 
ed., vol. xxviii, p. 994 — see the whole article on “ Zodiac ”). There 
were 12 divisions but only 11 symbols ; Geminus and Varro only 
introduced a name for the seventh rdsi. I beg to take exception 
to another statement of Mr. Sahkara. He ascribes Amarasirpha, the 
famous lexicographer, to the 6th century A.D. as he follows 
Varaha and not Aryabhatta in equating the manvantam with 
71 instead of 72 mahdyugas ” (I. H. Q., I. p. 310). But Amara seems 
to have really followed the Manu Srnrti (I. 79), which was certainly 
written several centuries before the times of Aryabliatta and Yaraha- 

' “ 1 See Keith in J.R.A.S., 1909, pp. 433-1 

2 Bixhler, Kielhom, Maedonell, Keith, Mr. Dhanapati Banerji, 
and others. 
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North India was divided into a number of small kingdoms, a con- 
dition further accelerated by the Saka settlements in three re- 
gions, the Punjab, 1 Mathura and Western India. In South India 
too, we have the Andhras (with their feudatories), the Ivalihgas 
and the other Dravidian powers unapproached even by Asoka. 

It will probably be improper for me to make no mention 
of the historical reference read by Mallinatha in Me., I. 14, 


‘mr- *zw 


firn gisr- 

I ^r?FF?OT3: & f^mnwr vfo 

9%^ d.” 2 Mallinatha reads here an allusion 

to the rivalry between a poet Nicula and the Buddhist 
logician Dinnaga, both contemporaries of Kalidasa, and he 
proposes a second meaning of the verse in consonance with 
this allusion. The best view about Vasubandhu’s date 

seems now to be that he lived in the first half of the fourth 
century A.D. 3 and if Dinnaga was his pupil, as Buddhist 


1 It is because foreigners were reigning in the Punjab for a 
very long time (longer than in Mathura or KathiSwSd) that KSlidasa 
makes no suitor come from there for Indnmati’s hand. 

* Particularly when my friend Pandit Amarnath Jha, M.A., 
of our English Department asks me to answer the chronological 
difficulty created by it. 

3 See V. A. Smith, E. H. Ib, pp. 346-7, on the basisof M. Peri’s 
work in B. E. F. E. 0. It is however no longer possible to connect 
Vasnbandhu with the soil (Samudra-Gupta) of Candra-Gupta I on 


(K5vySlank3ra Sutra, III. 2,2) seems to be “flifcaw?* w— %s# $rSr 


vm i smb whjtt «’ mw. %Hj w S ra iB i 

^§^I^Tra^iTOrcii?5Tmrrrar=i=T «” (N. S. P. ed., 1895, p. 32). This Subandhu, 
we now know, is not the author of the highly artificial prose romance 
VSsavadattS, nor is the Candragupta the Gupta king of that name. 
The AvantisundarikathS informs us that this Subandhu was a con- 
temporary of the Maurya Emperor Candragupta and his son 
Bindus3ra (p. 1) ; and this text and the Abhinava Bharatl tell us that 


the poet captivated Bindusara’s heart by writing a drama named 
Vasavadatt'o.-Natta ( tya ?)—dliara. See M. Ram Krishna Kavi’s 


paper, “ Avantisundarl-kathS of Dandin ” in the Proceedings of the 
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traditition asserts, 1 he lived about the second half of the 
fourth century. 2 If Mallinatha’s interpretation is accepted, 
lyiliclasa must be placed in the fourth century and he becomes 
a contemporary of Samudra-Gupta or his son Canclra- 
Gupta II. This would of course fit in with the theory 
of most scholars. But is the testimony so sure that 
we must accept it ? Daksinavarta-natha (12th century) 
and after him Mallinatha (14th century) are the only 
commentators who speak of this allusion. The earlier 
commentator Vallabliadeva (10th century) has no inkling 
of it. There is no other evidence about the rivalry of a 
poet Nicula with the logician Dihnaga (or even of the 
existence of that poet) and such a rivalry is extremely improb- 
able. Then, the plural in “fpwmprra;” cannot be explained 
if Dihnaga is referred to by Kalidasa as a rival* The 
name of Dihnaga was a terror in later Hindu philosophical 
circles and Daksinavartanatha and Mallinatha, nurtured under 
the influence of these schools, naturally think of the writer of 
the Pramaha-samuccaya at the sight of the word Dihnaga. 
The story about Nicula probably comes from pure imagination, 
helped by the adjective ?tw-, for is not kaoya defined as 

Calcutta Oriental Conference, p. 196, and Rangaswami Saraswati’s 
paper on “ Vasubandhu or Subandhu” in ibid., pp. 203 — 213 (also 
an article in the I. H. Q., Yol. I, pp. 261-4). I have no opinion to 
hazard about the identity of VikramSditya of AyodhyS father of ‘ 
BSlSditya and patron of Vasubandhu. mentioned by Buddhist writers 
(e.g., ParamSrtha in his Life of Vasubandhu). 

1 Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, p. 129 

2 See Keith’s Buddhist Philosophy, p. 305. 

3 Mr. Dhanapati Banerji has proposed a very queer meaning of 

viz., “ Buddhist savants out on mission to various places.” 
(Q.J.M.S., X.,p. 78), for which he has not given any authority and, I 
believe, has none. Mr. Sankara {Ibid., p. 188) has justly criticised 
him and Mr. Banerji’s reply (pp. 365-6) has not improved matters 
a bit. No historical conclusion can be arrived at by coining mean- 
ings of words at will. 
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rasatmaka oaky a ? 1 Without labouring the point further, 
I shall make a quotation from Professor Keith, a writer who 
is himself not in disfavour of Kalidasa’s contemporaneity with 
Candra-Gupta II : “ But the difficulties of this argument are 
insurmountable. In the first place, it is extremely difficult to 
accept the alleged reference to Nieula, who is otherwise a mere 
name, and to Dihnaga ; why a Buddhist logician should have 
attacked a poet does not appear, especially as every other record 
of the conflict is lost. Nor is the double entendre at all in 
Kalidasa’s manner ; 2 such efforts are little in harmony with 
Kalidasa’s age, while later they are precisely what is admitted, 
and are naturally seen by the commentators where not really 
intended .” 3 Daksinavarta-natka and Mallinatha, therefore, 
I cannot help believing, have coined a legend' and not preserved 
a tradition. Occurrence of the story in two writers proves 

1 The rich imagination of our ancestors from the time of the 

writers of the BrShmanas, the Anukramaols and the Puranas down to 
our present day Pandits, an imagination that never owns defeat before 
big gaps but must boldly bridge it over, was broughthometo me when 
I was studying the traditions about the Rgvedic rsis. I may mention 
as a typical illustration the P uranic analysis of the name of Bharad- 
v3ja as ‘ hhara dvaja ’ and the worthless story about the sage’s birth 
it gave rise to. Howmuehsoever one may lament it from the point of 
view of history, one has the consolation that this special gift of our 
race gave to the world a rich fund of story literature (Vedic, PurSnic, 
classical, Jaina, Buddhist and vernacular). That our commentators 
were sometimes unscrupulous with texts is illustrated by MallinStha’s 
alteration of — ’ in Ra., IV, 67 into ‘uwf — referred to above, and 
of ” the only reading of MSgha I, 60, into “firenf%- 

”(in the light of Ra., IV. 17) ! 

2 “ The allusion to Vikramaditya that I have read in Ra., VI, 
31, is altogether on a different level. There is no &le$a there. Kali- 
dasa has not descended to the vulgarity of taking the king’s name 
directly but has used synonyms which suggest it through vyanjana. 
Similarly Mahendra in v. 54 of the same canto does not refer to a 
Mahendra but to a MahameghavShana prince.” K. C. 

3 Sanskrit Drama, p. 145; see also Keith, J.R.A.S., 1909, 
pp. 435-6. 
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nothing ; Mallinathahas simply copied it from his predecessor . 1 
Space forbids the answering of other objections . 2 

I have not tried to prove the existence of a Vikrama- 
clitya, king of Ujjayim, in the first century B.C. for sufficient 
facts for such a supposition are already present before 
scholars, some of whom have accepted their implication . 3 The 


1 Mr. EE. N. Handle of our Philosophy Department draws my 

atention to an attempt by Dr. E\ W. Thomas, in J. R. A. S'„ 1918, 
pp. 118-22, to revive the Dihnaga theory. Dr. Thomas believes that 
Me., I. 14 alludes to a work named Hasta by Dinnaga and he thinks 
that it is the same as the Musti-prakara'Oa-sSstra or Hastavala-pra- 
karana, a short text preserved in Tibetan and Chinese, jand ascribed 
by some authorities to Jina=D.iftn5ga and by others to Aryadeva. It 
contains six Jcarikas (seven in Tibetan), followed by a commentary. 
Dr. Thomas has sought to reconcile the difference in tradition about 
the authorship of the work by assuming that Aryadeva wrote the 
karikas and Dinnaga the v%ttL The Tibetan and Chinese versions 
have been published by Dr. Thomas and Professor Ui, proceeded 
by a reconstructed Sanskrit text, in ibid., pp. 267-310. But the 
introductory sentence of the commentary (p. 278) makes it clear that 
it is a svopajna~v%Mi md diversity of authorship for the karikas 
and the v%tti is therefore an unjustifiable assumption. Then 
DiAnlga’s claim to have any connexion with the work is not very 
strong. The Tibetan authorities are unanimous in naming Srlyadeva 
and Chinese tradition is not really agreed, as Dr. Thomas himself 
admits (p. 271), in making Dihnaga the author. That Kalidasa refers 
to a work named Hasia is not asserted by Mallinatha and is difficult 
to understand. Nor do I see how Dr. Thomas finds support for 
Kalidasa’s alleged reference to Dinnaga’ s sthula-hasta^valepa in 
verse 5 of the Hastavala (p. 119), for there is no mention of sthulatva 
there ; we have instead suksma-buddh'L He himself reconstructs the 
verse as <4 m i ?**%*( mi n ?? 

(p. 285). 

2 Some reference to the nature of the relation between Kali- 
daga and the Padma, Purina may be demanded of me. My friend 
Professor Haradatta Sarnia has tried to show in Iiis recent “Padrna- 
purlsa and Kalidasa, Calcutta, 1925 " that Kalidasa, is indebted to 
the Purina for his variations in the Raghuvamsa and Sakuntall stories 
and for many verbal suggestions. Professor Dr. Winternitz writes 
in the Foreword that he accepts his pupil’s conclusions. But careful 
study of the text published by my friend and of his discussions on 
it failed to convince me. The view that Kllidlsa has drawn on the 
Padma Purina is generally prevalent among orthodox scholars and 
naturally so. But anyone who takes the trouble of reading the text 
of the Purina published by my friend with an open mind will he 
convinced that Professor Maedonell and other modem scholars are 
justified in placing the Padma Purina after KHidlsa. 

3 See the two extracts from the C.H.I., quoted above. 
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genuineness of the Saptasatz as a work of Hala Satavahana and 
its reference to (this?) Vikramaditya’s liberality (V. 64), 
though doubted in certain quarters, also seems in no need 
of fresh proof, i am not concerned with the personality 
of the founder of the Sambat era. Let historians decide 
whether Azes I or Qautamiputra Satakarni 1 or any 
other individual founded it What I have sought to 
prove is the existence of our poet Kalidasa in the time of 
Vikramaditya of Ujjayim, avenger of Gardabhilla’s overthrow. 
I have shown that Asvaghosa knew and used two of the poems 
of Kalidasa, Had Kalidasa been the borrower, his debts 
would hare been found most in his first poem, the Rtusaiidiara 
but I have not discovered any single resemblance between 
that poem and any passage or passages in the Saundarananda 
or the Biiddliacaiita. The reason for Asyaghosa’s non-use of 
this lyric is not far to seek; the work is not of great 
merit and would then hardly pass beyond the limits of 

1 Mr. Harifc Krishna Deb in the Zeitschrift ftir Indologie 
mid Irani st Ik, 1922, pp. 250—302.; but I am not convinced by his 
arguments. He has made this Sltavahana prince live in the first 
century B.O. and he has identified him with the Vikrama of tradi- 
tion. Nor am I sure about by Sir John Marshall’s theory- [Is 
there any connexion between Azes and KSlidSsa’s Aja, justifying 
the assumption of a matrimonial alliance between the houses of 
southern ITjjayini (or say of Pratisthana) and of northern Taksasill ? 
Or, if there is any reference to Vikramaditya in the title of the 
Vikramorva&ya, could the contemporary counterpart of the apsaras 
Urvaij possibly be a Saka princess ? Vikramaditya could thus have 
come to the throne through the help of, among others, another 
£kka chief — siroito ? The era could thus have been jointly 

founded by Azes and Vikramaditya. The previous Saka satraps of 
Tax® probably belonged to a rival house (so asserts Smith in E. H. X/% 
p. 243 but doubts Rapson in C. IT. L, I. p. 568). However, these 
suggestions are not very seriously meant and I disown competence 
to decide the question.] There is of course no inherent improbability 
in the . assumption that the era was founded by Azes and made current 
in Avanti by the Saka overthr,owers of Gardabhilla (sometime after 
58 B. 0.?) and that when the Safes: were driven out by Vikramaditya, 
the national feeling of the people caused the alteration of the name 
with which the era was originally associated into that of the liberator 
of Ujjayini. Vikramaditya would then have come to the throne 
about 50 B.O. or later. I do not suppose that the Jaina legend about 
Kaiika and Gardabhilla is to be accepted in block. 
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Kalidasa’s native province. It has come down to us only on 
account of its association with the- great name of Kalidasa . 1 
The Meglmdiita too has not been used much by Asvaghosa ; 
this poem, though a work of great merit, is also less known 
generally than the epics Kumarasambhava and the Raghu- 
vatnsa. The Buddhist waiter therefore chose such works of 
the poet as were most popular (or as I might say, “people 
were mad after ”) and tried to improve on them in liis own 
way A A somewhat similar story is told by the Sisupalavadha 
of Magha, a conscious effort at excelling the Kiratarjumya of 
Bharavi. Magha has only written a more artificial poem 
and his lack of originality and inartistic hyperboles make 
one doubt if we "have an improvement here . 3 Asvaghosa 
with a better gift but no poet’s training has escaped the 
same sorry fate ; but that his poems are no improvements 
on Kalidasa’s requires no proving. I have already spoken 

1 I have thrown out the suggestion that KSlidSsa left the 
KumSrasambhava incomplete and he did not publish it himself, though 
he -wrote and published other works after it ; its preservation must 
be due to Kalidasa’s popularity. [Besides Km, VII, oG — 69 repro- 
duced mutatis mutandis in Ra„, VII, 5 — 16, we have another long 
passage in the second canto of KumSra, the stuli of BrahmS by the 
gods and his reply, repeated with many verbal agreements in Ha,, X. 
AJav-iBpa is also a parallel to Eatiuildpa and the nineteenth canto 
of Ha., to the last in Ku. that left Kalidasa’s pen* All this shows 
that (1) K&lidSsa was giving publicity to some of the nice passages in 
an unpublished (or suppressed ?} work and (2) that he was repeating 
his own words and not those of another writer.] As tire cannot lie 
hidden under the cover of linen, the Kumarasambhava could not 
long remain in obscurity and reached even distant SSketa in less than 
two centuries, a fate that was denied to the ^tusamMra, whose chief 
recommendation in our eyes is the dawn, of Kalidasa’s poetical 
powers that it reveals. . : A i . . A;-' ' ■ ' 

2 But probably in trying to improve on KSlidSsa, he imbibed 
so much of this poet’s devotion to beauty that he himself represented 
Upagupta as longing for a beautiful vision of Budha. See the story 
of Upagugta and M8ra of the SEtrBlaiMra (pp. 263-73), preserved in 
the DivySvadSna (particularly pp. 361-2). The professed philosopher 
turned to poetry to get popular hearing but ended by building up a 
synthesis of philosophy and poetry, of reason and sentiment, in, that 1 ' 
charming form of Buddhism, the MahSySna, whose precursor 
Asvagho?a certain] \ was. 

3 My strictures on MSgha’s poem must not be taken to imply 
a refusal to admit any good points in that work. 
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of the influence of Darwin’s theory on contemporary scientific 
thought. But we should not make a fetish of it ; fetishism 
is least in accord with science. Evolution is a truth but 
decay is not an illusion. And then human thought and 
its products cannot be brought under mechanically regular 
laws of nature. If Asvaghosa is to be believed as Kalidasa’s 
predecessor, the latter’s borrowing should be proved and not 
assumed. It is possible that I have misunderstood the 
indications of the resemblances recorded above but the 
importance of the question demands that scholars should try 
to set me right. This kindness I crave of my readers for 
my own aim has throughout been to know the truth. I want 
to be convinced that scholars are not deciding in favour of 
the Gupta period or a later date under the hypnotic influence 
of repeated assertions to this effect by a host of writers, 
Indian and European, an influence which has often claimed me 
its votary like the repeated statements (may I hope ? ) that 
induced a simple Brahmin to look upon a sacrificial goat as 
a vile dog. 

I therefore conclude with the prayer : 

“5OTST HI ajHsfoW’ 


Besides the gentlemen named above who have laid me under 
obligation by listening to my arguments or reading this paper in prool' 
or in any other way, I must mention here my revered teachers, MM. 
Dr. Jh5 and Pt. G. KavirSj, and my friends Prof. Dr. S. K. Chatter ji. 
Dr. H. Ray Chaudhuri, Dr. PashupatinSth ShSstri, Pt. BatuknSth 
SharmS, Prof. G. Gupta, Prof. J. De, Pt. Ishwari Prasad and Mr. 
R. M. ShSstrl ; I offer my thanks to all of them. Nor must I omit 
to thank the Manager of the Indian Press and his staff who have 
conformed to my wishes at great sacrifice. 

P. S . — It will be seen above that I have not used the simplicity of 
KSMSsa’s style as an argument ; for it is possible for a late writer 
to write in a simple style. But the fewer rhetorical ornamentations 
used by the poet might be used as a corroborative evidence. 
KSlidSsa’s vocabulary and metre will give us much help but they 
require separate treatment. 

The new Ayodhy3 inscription of Dhana (-deva), the ,sixth 
(brother ?) of Pusyamitra and ruler of North Kosala, shows Saiga 
rule there and may be used as a match for the argument (pp. 152-3) 
based on Gupta connexions in AyodhyS. ww: h 


MARRIAGE IN GRIHYA TIMES 
AND NOW 

BY 

RAM KRISHNA SHUKLA, M.A., 

Research Scholar. 

Marriage, one of the oldest social institutions, or perhaps 
the oldest institution , 1 that the history of mankind has known, 
always possessed an essentially peculiar feature in India from 
the very earliest times. Whereas among most other peoples 
of the world it is considered a civil rite with a perfectly utilita- 
rian social purpose for its end , 1 in India its social character 
has been very indissolubly intermixed with its religious aspect; 
and the peculiarity lies in the fact that the latter has always 
held paramount. In fact the very society of our ancient people 
was more or less religious and so were all their conventions 
and superstitions as well. 

For a Hindu marriage is a religious duty and a sacrament, 
and an unmarried man, who, of course, is not very common, is 
generally looked upon with a sort of contemptuous surprise 
even up to this day . 3 The son being, much more than now, 

1 “In all probability there has been no stage in the social 
history of mankind where marriage has not existed, human marriage 
apparently being an inheritance from some ape-like progenitor.” — 
Westermarck, Origin and Development of Moral Ideas, p. 364 

2 Westermarck classifies marriage among those modes of conduct 
which man’s sexual nature has given rise to. It is ‘ a more or less 
durable connexion between male and female lasting beyond the mere 

act of propagation till after the birth of the offspring As a social 

institution it is a union regulated by custom or law.” — Origin 

and Development of Moral Ideas, p. 364. 

3 The fact is proved by a number of proverbs prevalent in 
various parts of Upper India. Two of them will suffice here, viz., 
jai 1-3 jot u tai ko ghat' ; be gharani ghar blMa ka dera. 
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one of the most prized objects in ancient times, 1 when needs 
of onward advance and consequent strifes with other people 
added a cause to the pious desire for a son, was always prayed 
for of the gods, and marriage was made binding upon all who 
would not shut themselves from the blessings of progeny in 
this life and an untortured peace in the life after death. A 
much greater strictness has been observed with regard to mar- 
riage of the females and a girl who remains unmarried 
up to a certain age brings criticism both of the society 
and the religious law upon herself as well as upon her family. 

: To quote, — j;.\ W > .y'Vt ; ;V 

“A Hindu male must marry and beget children — sons, if 
you please — to perform his funeral rites, lest his spirit wander 
uneasily in the waste places of the earth. The very name of 
son, * Putra, ’ means one who saves his father’s soul from the hell 
called ‘ Puta.’ A Hindu maiden unmarried at puberty is a source 
of social obloquy to her family and damnation to her ances- 
tors.”" ' 

In fact, marriage is part of a man’s religion, his solemn 
duty, and must in no case be neglected. “ According to the 
Laws of Mann,” says Monier Williams in his Indian Wisdom, 
“ Marriage is the twelfth Samskara and as such a religious 
duty incumbent upon all.” The entire ritual of marriage, and 
most of the changing customs too, as now-a-days evidenced, 
have that essentially religious atmosphere about them, which 
excluded, marriage would not remain marriage at all. 

Our ancient forefathers, the Rishis of the hoary Vedic 
times, passing from the stage of mere devotional prayer 

y y W.; SeenYedie Index of Jyaines and Subjects, p. 486 '■ — But the 
main object of a woman’s marriage was the production of children, 
this being repeatedly asserted in the Rigveda and later. The 'desire 
for offspring.... ..took the form of a wish for a son to perform the 

/necessary funeral rites for the father and to continue his line.” Of. 
also p. 536 Reference is frequently made to the desire for a son.” 
The authors support their remarks by referring to a number of passages 
in the Yedie literature. 

5 P. K. Wattal, The Population Problem in India, p. 3. 
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and worship of gods, when gods and their fear and love 
were their sole absorption, began gradually to constitute a 
system, a ritual, of worship, and later on a ritual of 
everything. And a time came afterwards when this ritual 
began to play the chief part but, nevertheless, pervaded 
with the spirit of worship, in fact the spirit of religion, 
through and through. During the grihya period — the period 
of the composition of the Grihya Sutras — there existed a 
ritual about everything that was held important ; and this was 
in order of the degree of importance of the particular rite. 
Marriage being one of the most important functions in life, 
its ritual too was very complex. But besides the ritual, there 
was a number of other limitations too which governed marriage 
as strictly as the ritual itself ; and all these limitations and 
ritual have come down to us in a little or more strict form. 

“ Marriage is, therefore, ” in the words of Mr. R. W. Frazer, 

“ the most ancient, sacred and inviolable of all Hindu institu- 
tions and its due performance the most complicated of all 
religious acts.... To remodel the institution of marriage is to 
reorganise the whole constitution of Indian society and to 
create, so to speak, an entirely new social atmosphere. ” 1 But 
before entering direct into the treatment of our subject we 
may have a brief notion of what the Grihya Sutras are and 
understand the point of view with which w r e have to discuss 
marriage in the grihya times 

Grihya Sutras 2 describe the various rites and ceremonies 
that a householder has to undergo and undertake from his 
1 Indian Thought Past and Present, pp. 271-72. 
s There are different Grihya Sutras attaching themselves to 
the different schools of the various Vedie Sarahitas, Of those that 
have yet come to light belong to — 

the Rigveda — the SankhSyana and the AsvalSyana Grihya Sutras ; 
the Samaveda — the Gobhila, KhSdira and Jaimini Grihya Sutras ; 
White Yajurveda — the PSraskara Grihya Sutra : Black Yajur- 
veda,— the Bodhayana, Hirac yakesl and Apastamba Grihya Sutras ; 
the Atharvaveda — the Kausika Sutra. 
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birth down to the time of his death. Probably before the 
composition of Grihya Sutras the grihya life and duties were 
not so complicated and accompanied with all that paraphernalia 
of charms and chants and ritual and various other complexities 
which became their guiding elements later on. Probably also, 
as Oldenberg thinks, there are no direct traces of grihya cere- 
monies in the early Yedic literature and some of them are, 
beyond doubt, “ contemporaneous with, or even earlier than, 
the most ancient hymns of the Rigveda.” 1 The time of the 
Grihya Sutras, coupled with that of the preceding Srauta 
Sutras, extends over a sufficiently long period 2 to allow a 
thorough development of anything. 5 The ceremony of marriage 
itself was divided into no less than five half-dozens of 
important items, the various details resultant from or preceding 
to it excluded. In a case like this the object of a critical 
study will, as is necessary, be to find out by comparison of the 
different Grihya Sutras what items were common to all and 
thus likely to be older and what those of which we find 
mention only in some and which therefore were either the fruits 
of later developments of the grihya times or had then become 
obsolete. Again a comparison of some of the customs 
prevalent now-a-days will show us which of the older practices 
have descended to us in their original forms and which have 
left only meagre traces of themselves or have now dis- 
appeared. 

; 1 Introduction to the Grihya Sutras, S.B.E., Vol. XXX, p. ix. 

See Hopkins, Religions of India, p. 7 — “ The Brahinanic ago 
in turn ends, as we opine, about 500 B.O., overlapping the Sutra 
period as well as that of the first Upanishads. The former 
class of writings (after 500 B.C. one may talk of writings) is 
represented by dates that reach from Circa 600—500 B.C. nearly to 
our era.” 

3 See Hopkins, Religions of India, p. 245 — •*" It is sufficient to 
understand that according to the house-ritual (Grihya Sutra) and the 
law-ritnai (Dharma Sutra and Dharma QSstra), for every change in 
life there was an appropriate ceremony or a religious observance. 
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Of the kinds of marriage which were being recognised 
then, we find distinct mention only in the Asvalayana Grihya 
Sutra of the Rigveda. They are eight in number, viz., 
Brahma , Daiva, Prdjcipatya, Arsha, Gandharoa, Asura, 
Paisacha and Rahshasa A But undoubtedly the most 
acceptable and honoured forms of marriage were the first two, 2 
and from the definition given of the Brahma Vivaha, 3 it is 
evident that all the Grihya Sutras agree in prescribing rules 
for this one only, which with slight variations could have been 
adopted for the following three also. There are no grounds 
to believe that the Asvalayana Grihya Sutra is the latest* ; 
but, even if there were, the silence of the earlier ones in this 
respect would not lead us to the conclusion that these various 
forms were developments of the later grihya age. The 
numerous references to all these kinds of marriage in the early 
Vedic literature 5 show that they were prevalent even in the 
most early times. Some of the later Dharraasastras also 
describe these various forms and as late as the time of most 
Puranas, some of the lower kinds also, e.g., the Gdndharva, were 
often resorted to. But the tendency seems to have been ever 
on the decline for these lower kinds. Kausika Sutra, a late 
book of the Sutra Age, 6 after describing marriage rites, 
however, mentions three names, but omits others. 7 

1 As., I, 6. 

“ According to the commentator Gargya NSrSEyafla, the first 
four of these are respectable in order, the latter four sinful. Of these 
also the first two only are meant for Brahman as, qf. ^ sTfrw * 

' srfitafi^ra t , I nmi: gsjrsjm * ; . 

* srTjgpsg i s 

3 arfi: t— As., I, 6, L ' . i 

According to Monier Williams, A^valSyana’s 4 collection of 
rules (sutras) was probably composed more than 2500 years ago” 

. -—Brahmanism and Hinduism, p. 385. 

I See Hopkins, J.A.O.S., XIII, pp. 36142. 

6 See Bloomfield's Introduction to Kausika Sutra, p. xxxi : 
“...I shall be content if these remarks have made it clear that the 
sutra ascribed to Kausika is a work dating from the later sutra 
period 2' 

7 The description of marriage here given is almost the same 
as of the other Grihya Sutras. In the end we find — ^ 
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The one form of marriage that has come down to us, 
with its local differences of course, is the Brahma. This 
fact.; also supports to some extent the inference that the 
lower kinds of marriage, at one time in vogue, became 
more and more unpopular as people grew in their refined 
sense and more sensitive morality. Mr. Gait’s remark about 
marriage* being as a rule by purchase now-a-days 1 does not 
seem to be universally true. Leaving the Ranyakubja Brah- 
rnanas and certain Kayastha families, marriage by purchase 
is little seen in ■Northern India. In Bengal, however, it is 
most in practice and! the price is almost universally paid for 
the bridegroom. The form of purchase is usually the settle- 
ment of a big dowry or a sum of money to be paid by the 
bride’s father on the occasion of marriage ; in other words, the 
bridegroom has to be purchased, or rather, bribed, for the 
bride. In olden times purchase was generally of the bride. 
The suitor had to present rich gifts to his future father-in-law, 
whereupon the marriage was celebrated in traditional form in 
the presence of both families and their friends in the house of 
the bride’s parents . 1 

The Asura form of marriage was always looked down 
upon as unworthy , 3 but the ceremony attendant upon it 
should have been of the usual kind. It is to be doubted if 


reais: i I sujn; nwrcwii: i {X, 79, 31— 33). Bloomfield 

quotes from another Ms. wherein the last sutra is read as siram 
sire*?: i Probably sciurya was an mi frequent name of the Brahma 
Vivahci while Brahmya was a name for the same kind of marriage 
slight!;’ different from the Brahma of other Gfihya Sutra , in the 
ritual or worship part of it {? cf. On Prajapatya^ Kesava, the 

commentator, has to say — w: msusr? Sraii gaff i 

1 Census of India, 1911, Vol. 1, p. 257. 

* See Adolf Kaegi, The Rigvcda, p. 15. 

3 Vedic Index by Maedonell and Keith, p. 482, refers to 
the use of vi-jamatri in the ^igveda, which meant a son-in-law 
who not being in other respects altogether suitable had, as indicated 
by Pischel, to buy his bride at a heavy cost. The vi-jamatri was in 
fact the astro jamaia, the ignoble son-in-law of Rigveda, VIII, 2, 20. 
Bodhayana, quoting the opinion of others says in his Smrti that a 
woman purchased for money is not a wife and she cannot assist at 
: sacrifices; according to KSsyapa she is a slave (I, II, 21,2). 
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Ganclharva, PaHdcha and Bdkshasa marriages had any 
real ceremony at all, — in any ease there could not have been 
any ceremony at the bride’s father’s. Now-a-days, among 
some uneducated and hilly tribes, where traces of marriage by 
capture (i.e., Bdkshasa marriage) may be found, some sort 
of ceremony does seem to take place. In a. few eases, a mimic 
fight takes place and ordinarily it is the bride whose capture 
is simulated, although among the matriarchal Garos it is of the 
man too. In Baroda and Kashmir a Rajput often sends his 
sword to represent him in marriage. In Tinaevelly the Marava 
zamindars may send their stick. 1 Here the mimicry itself 
appears to have become a part of the ceremony. 

If by marriage we also understand that behaviour and 
attitude of action which tend to bring about relations akin to 
those of husband and wife, it is occasion here to consider 
what are generally called widow-marriage, niyoga, polygamy, 
etc., — practices which presuppose marital relations, but are 
not regarded as such and are looked upon with discourage- 
ment by the society. In the earlier Vedic literature, references 
to such practices are usually found, 2 but Grihya Sutras, 
being works purely on Samskdrm are silent about them. 
Yet inference can be drawn from such passages as fwraf: 


j (Par, I, 4, 5), f (G, HI, 4, G), 

firm betr; (A, I, 5, 5), and a long list of various 
kinds of girls to be excepted from selection, as given by Apas- 
tamba, that illicit relations often existed in the society. People 
had become very cautious in their selection of the bride and 
took every precaution against marrying an unchaste or wed- 
ded girl. This also does away with the question of widow- 
marriage, and Mr. Gait is very correct when he says that “ the 

* See Census of India, 1911 r Vo.l, I, pp. 257, 261. 

2 See Vedic Index of Names and Subjects, pp. 477-78. 

3 “ According to the Grihya-samgraha (II, 17,18), a ‘naked’ 

girl is one who has not yet the monthly period, or whose breast is 
not yet developed/’— Gldenberg, VoL XXX, p. 82, footnote 6 ; 

23 
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logical outcome of the theory that marriage is a religious 
sacrament is that a Hindu widow cannot take a second 
hushand.” 1 Apastamba discards even a clattci girl, one who 
has already been given in promise to some other person, as 
unfit for marriage. 5 Leaving some of those who have become 
more modernised through contact with the Western ideas and 
the Aryasamajist class of people, we find that, even now-a-days, 
widow-marriage is associated with a not very favourable senti- 
ment of the people. Among some low classes scattered 
here and there widow-marriage exists in one form or other 
which seems to have developed from the niyoga practice of 
olden times. Mr. Gait gives an account of some of the classes 
which allow widow-marriage. He remarks : — 

“...In Bengal only the lowest castes allow widows to 
remarry, but in many parts the prohibition is far less general. 
In the Punjab it applies only to the castes of twice-born status. 
Widow-marriage is exceedingly common in Orissa ; and in 
Baroda it is said that there are even certain low classes of 
Brahtnanas who recognise the practice, while in the Punjab 
hills and Mar war certain Rajputs do so. Where widow-marriage 
is allowed, the general rule in most parts of India is that the 
deceased husband’s younger brother may, if he so wishes, take 
the widow as his wife, and she may marry no one else without 
his consent ; sometimes, indeed, she must first obtain from him 
a formal deed of separation. Marriage with the deceased 
husband’s elder brother is generally forbidden, but it is allowed 
by the Kanets in the Punjab, by the Banjaras of the Central 
Provinces and by the Gandas and Koppila Velamas of Madras. 
The Muduvars and Udayas of the same Presidency forbid 
marriage with either brother, and regard the son of the 

1 Census of India, 1911, Voi. I, p. 246. 

2 gjii R*5sr*m i ^nr, srcwi, ra*rai, 

fmsi, Ww, vtjgTfw, ^Tcri, wt, tow, i—Ap,, I, 

3,11,12. 
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deceased husband’s maternal aunt as having the best claim 
to her ,?1 

Nobody now advocates the practice of niyoga and in 
those days too when it was exercised it was not held in high 
esteem — at least not regarded as a matrimonial duty of man or 
woman, except so far .as the continuation of the line was 
concerned. The Grihya Sutras make no reference, whatsoever, 
to it 2 while describing garhhadhana . The Asvaiayana Sutra, 
however, in its treatment of the funeral ceremony, prescribes the 
lying down of the wife to the north of the deceased husband, 
and her younger brother-indaw, now to be a substitute of her 
husband ( patisthdmyo devamh\ makes her get up . 3 

1 Census of India, 1911, Vol. I, p. 246. 

2 The Dharma Qastras mention it. From them, too, it appears 
that women were given no license for the niyoga practice. Accord- 
ing to Bodhayana, a widow had to avoid for one year the use of 
honey, meat, salt, etc., and was required to sleep on the ground* 
After that she might, with the permission of her elders, bear a son 
to her brother-in-law, in case she had already no son. — II, 2, 4, 7-9. 

3 W3C7T: » VRX'er ffSsTRJ l rTTJrSJTq^X: xjfsTOT^Tii^TST 

A., IV, 2, 16-18. The expression patisthamya , substi- 
tute of the husband, here, is really significant and raises a difficulty. 
If the consideration was of supporting the widow, the word enjoys 
only a side-application of the meaning and can qualify all the three 
persons- named.-. The other consideration could be in which the 
word would have its full application and the substitute would in- 
cases of need fulfil all the responsibilities of a husband. In the 
former explanation, reason will have to be sought why the son. or 
the father-in-law, or the elder brother-in-law have been omitted— 
persons upon whose support the widow could count upon with better 
reason and hope. On the other hand the devarah might possibly 
only have been a child, the antevasi himself a dependent boy and 
similarly also, the old servant. In case of the alternative explana- 
tion of the word, whereby we may understand a reference to 
the niyoga practice, the word can be taken to qualify devarah only 
and not also the other too. The antevasVs relations were too 
sacred to allow niyoga with him and the jaraddma was too old, 
and perhaps indignified also, for it. But these two could probably 
touch the woman — although it is not clear whether touching was 
necessary to raise her or they merely addressed her to get up — and 
were to officiate either in the absence of a younger brother-in-law 
or when the deceased left children. But this again remains a 
question why in this case also, the son or the father-in-law has not 
been mentioned instead of, or besides, the younger brother-in-law 
or the old servant* In any case, the devarah was to be patisthaniya 
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Coming to polygamy one finds that it was allowed by 
the Grihya Sutra writers with certain limitations. Paraskam 
allows three wives for a Brahmana, one from each caste, two for 
a Kshatriya and one for a Vaisya. These all could have an 
additional wife also from the Suclra class; but recitation of 
mantras was prohibited in marriage with a Suclra wife . 1 
Other Grihya Sutras aro not frank on this point, 1 ' but 
numerous illustrations from the literature that went before and 
came after the Grihya Sutras show that polygamy was in 
vogue. Usually, it should have been the well-to-dos and 

the reigning class that kept more wives than one.” The 

king regularly has four wives attributed to him, the MahisI, 
the Parivrkti, the Vavata, and the Palagali.”* Yet it seems 
that this system was not held in very high esteem and gradually 
died out in course of time — in the Rigveda period itself, 
Zimmer thinks, it was dying out — and that the wife first 
wedded was alone a wife in the true sense. “ This view is 
supported by r the fact emphasized by Delbriick, that in the 
sacrifice the Patni is usually mentioned in the singular.” s 

Another ease in which polygamy could have existed was 
the one in which the first wife did not bear any sons. The 


only, as is to be inferred, when the widow was left childless and 
this inference is supported from numerous references to the fact 
in the previous and later literature. To quote Macdonell and Keith 
from their Veclic Index, p. 477 , the custom of niyoget ‘‘was prob- 
ably not followed except in cases where no son was already born. 
This custom was hardly remarriage in the strict sense, since the 
brother might — so far as appears — be already married himself.” 

I Par., I, 4, 8-11. 

v ' Bodhayana defining the various kinds of sons writes — 

wpmraur (I, 7, 1). This may either imply that 

a Brahmana had wives from other castes as well or it may be taken 
to leave out illegal sons born of a Brahmana. But the latter inference 
is less likely -, for, a Brahmana could have illegal connections with 
a Brahman] too and from the description which follows the above 
. quotation (I, 7, 2—21) and the connection in which the whole 
. thing is treated of, we cannot derive the conclusion that an illicit son 
of a Brahmana could also be called jaia. The Iliranyakes] Grihya 
Sutra prescribes that the wife should be from the same caste {1,17, 2). 
; 3 : Vedic Index d£ Karnes and Subjects, pp. 478-79. 
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existence of such a case is not inferable from the Grihya 
Sutras, but having a son being necessary, there can be little 
doubt about its existence. Even now some husbands have 
more wives than one — have them on a mere excuse of the 
slightest fault on the part of the first wife. Grihya Sutras do 
not also throw any light on the question whether, in such a 
case, the second wife must have been from the husband’s caste 
only or she could be from any other also. 

In the modern day, polygamy among the civilised anti 
educated people is almost a nullity. Sometimes here and 
there, we still have polygamous customs, e.g., amongst the Kunni- 
wans and Kaikolans of Madras. On the other hand, among 
certain castes “ there is a certain amount of compulsory 
polygamy owing to the practice whereby certain castes expect 
a man to marry his elder brother’s widow. The Garos expect 
him in certain eases to marry his widowed mother-in-law. 
The Namputri Brahmans are polygamous, as the eldest son 
alone is allowed to marry, and unless he took several wives, 
many of the girls would perforce remain unwed.” 1 * 

Courtship in the Rigvedic age was sometimes sought and 
parents were often anxious to see that the acquaintance between 
their daughters and the youths in view came out successful. 
Such acquaintances were generally formed on some festive 
occasions, and in case the friendship developed, permission for 
marriage was to be sought from the father or some other guardian 
of the girl. 1 But this custom too was probably dying out in 
later age. The Grihya Sutras are entirely silent about it. Only 
in the Apastamba we find, after a description of girls that are to 
be left out, the passage TOT tostciSt 3 

1 See Census of India, 1911, VoL I, p. 246. 

" See Adolf Kaegi, The Rigveda, p. 15. 

■’ Ap., I, 8. 2!. Commenting on this Sudarsamirya says— 
m ’FTsei’S'lt wmw mvrr, 5 smr w: i crw vferaSr 

pi, ;? g i ■ 

( wi. f Jt means 
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But manonibandha cannot be taken very conclusively to 
point to the existence of a previous intimacy between a girl 
and a boy. Or, generally, the common injunctions should 
have been followed while in exceptional cases, when a previous 
manonibandha existed, the latter should have worked decision. 

The peculiar moral and semi-religious prejudices of the 
Hindu society never made it possible for the system of court- 
ship to grow. The innumerable limitations that governed 
marriage and the constantly narrowing of circles from which a 
bride or bridegroom could be selected could not breed an atmos- 
phere healthy for the growth of pre-marital communism and 
friendship. In fact, the real matrimonial friendship was 
supposed to be brought about after such solemn parts of the 
ceremony as the Saptapadt, when the bridegroom had to 
recite — trauupFfaw snsjt H w wn# ht *rr 

3rgr: f 1 

The modern Hindu society does not approve of the ways 
in which bachelors in the Western countries select their own 
wives and pledge their matrimony to maids. However, with 
many aboriginal tribes in India it is the custom to make children 
sleep away from their parents. Separate dormitories are kept 
for boys and girls ; and girls usually creep away to those of the 
boys. In ease pregnancy occurs, they expect that the putative 
father should take the girl as his wife. A Gujar girl who 
goes astray with a man of another caste is excommunicated, 
but, in case the lover is a Gujar, she is forgiven on her parents 
giving a feast. 2 

In the Grihya Sutra times it was the custom to send, first, 

‘ wooers ! to the house of the bride. The work of wooers was 

that in the face of such prohibitions as explained by etc. (see 
footnote 2, p. 178), the attachment of mind and eye thad no standing 
and should be taken to refer to such rulings of secondary im- 
portance as wiwfcswtfrow ’rfwsfo* i (5p.,1, 3 , 14). ' 

1 Bodh„ 1, 1, 28 ; Hir., I. 21, 2. , 

8 See Census of India, 1911, Vol. I, p. 243. 
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to confirm the contract of marriage . 1 * 3 But the custom of 
sending * wooers ’ may not have been perhaps universal. Some 
Grihya Sutras omit the mention of them and their work alto- 
gether. Besides, sometimes, the bridegroom himself may ha ve 
first seen the bride and after an estimation of hers decided 
about marriage. This may have been the case sometimes 
when, in order to know the particular characteristics possessed 
by a girl, she was made to choose one of the several clods of earth 
presented to her . 1 The girl chose one of them and this gave 
the final word of decision. But this in itself is not conclusive 
as to the exact personality who presented the clods. The 
presentation could as well have been made by some one else — 
possibly the bridegroom’s friends, the ‘wooers’ — on behalf of 
the bridegroom. 

Greatest care was observed in selecting a bride. The nu- 
merous details expected to be present in a suitable bride were 
sometimes so confusing and difficult to be detected that recourse 
was often had to means hardly convincing. All the charac- 
teristics were judged by one single device, a self-makebelieve, 
viz., the presenting to the bride of a certain number — usually 
of clods of earth or seeds of grain from different places, out 


eight- 


1 Cf. . . aifWPj sm? uffiWa i But w? w? btu; 

— Bodh., I, 1, 13T6. 

ft wp stbpi* rniuStfSr i ?{u t ftfir nte- 

i — Kansika, X, 75,8-10. Upon this the Dasaliarma ni 

Brah mavedoMcmi says— ygeBSrem 3 tjrpcb< nmwsira 

f*n wfft bvsb ^srrsi stout i 

SW rtwra btcr! n%tw i— Ip., II, 4, 1. But curiously the 
commentator writes in this connection i 
None of the Grihya Sutra texts, however, make any distinction of 
this kind. If there was any recognition of the sending of the 
‘ wooers,’ it could have been for all the recognised forms as well. 
There is nothing in the Sutras to show that arthalopa was a necessary 
condition for sending ‘ wooers.’ By arthalopa we understand the 
paying of a price for the bride. In the arsha marriage the bride- 
groom had to give a bull and a cow to the girl’s father. 

3 A., I, 5, 5-6 ; G., II, 1, 4-9 ; 5p„ I, 3, 14-17. 
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of which she was asked to select one. The clod made of earth 
from a particular spot indicated a particular characteristic of the 
girl and settled if she would make an acceptable bride. Some- 
times, the limitations were so great as even to discard girls 
having a particular kind of name . 1 In general, she should 
have been of proportionate limbs, smooth hair, with two 
curls to the right at her neck — such a one being expected to 
give birth to six sons 2 — of a good and respectable family, 
possessing intelligence, beauty and moral conduct and free 
from disease.® Then she should not have been already given 
to another, or guarded or concealed by her relations, or of 
crooked eyes, or hunch-backed, or one whose lustre was lost, 
and so on . 4 Similarly the bridegroom was also sometimes 
expected to fulfil certain requisite conditions, but probably 
the people were not very strict about his qualities. Only 
Asvalayana speaks in this connection and he too in a very 
suppressed manner . 5 

Besides, there were other limitations pertaining to the 
family of the girl. First of all an examination of the girl’s 
family, from the father’s side as well as from that of her 
mother, was necessary . 6 According to Gargya Narayana, 

1 Qf, i nxw * — 

Sp., I, 3,12-13. This suggests also that parents should have taken 
care not to name their daughters after rivers or in words ending in 
or beginning with ra or la. This restriction does not seem to be 
much observed now-a-days, when such names as Saras watT, Kanwal 
or LalitS are not uncommon, 

2 a, 1,5, 6-10. 

3 A.. 1,5,3. 

1 See footnote 2, p. 178. Olden berg admits the difficulty of trans- 
lating this passage and thinks that " Most expressions in this Sutra 'are 
quite doubtful.” Of. the commentary—......^ Wi «r*< affiwar, 

m xrfirof^tT t hitoww st irateori^wtr i qfatr 

rinwufgsr? f mm? xran^r, mm*m mri m 

m, m* mi, etc, 

5 n i— Si, I, 5, 2 . 
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iiie commentator of Asvalayana, her parents should have 
been free from the ‘great sins’ and such diseases as epilepsy, 
etc. Gargya Narayana quotes that that family is considered 
flawless in which ten descents on the father’s side and ten on 
the mother’s side have been distinguishing themselves by learn- 
ing, penance and good deeds. According to Gobhila the 
girl should not be from the same exogamous group ( gotra ),’ 
she should not be a sapiivht- relation 1 2 of his mother and 
should be a nagnikd. Khadira supports Gobhila. Hiranyakesi 
narrows these limits further by adding that she should 
belong to the same country and should be of the same caste . 3 

More than any other practices and considerations relating 
to marriage, the ordinances about gotra and sapincfa relation- 
ship have come down to us in an almost unchanged form. 
Nearly the whole of Northern India believes that a man 
should not marry in his own exogamous group. Sometimes, 
as with the Maratkas, he may not many even in the group 
to which either parent belongs. “In Orissa, intermarriage be- 
tween members of the same gotra is strictly forbidden only 
in the ease of Brahmans. In Bombay, the Anavala Brahmans 
may marry within the gotra provided the couple are outside 
seven degrees of relationship, Audich Brahmans if they have 
different surnames, and Modh Brahmans if the pravara is 
different. The Sakadvipi Brahmans of Bihar do not regard 
the gotra as constituting any bar on marriage. In Assam, 
Garkwal and Mar war also, the Brahmans do not all observe 


1 G., Ill, 4, 4-6. Bodhayana in his Dliarina Sutra (II, 1, 1, 37) 
ordains lor one who unintentionally marries a woman of the same 
gotra to support her and treat her like his mother. 

2 According to Gautama, XIV, 13, ‘ 6'ajn'nda-relationship ceases 
with the fifth or the seventh ancestor. See also Mann, V, 60. Spas- 
tamba Dliarina Sutra (II, 6,15,2) prescribes the bathing of an adult in 
the case of death of a relation within six degrees from his father’s 
or mother’s side. 

3 I, 6, 17, 2. 
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the restrictions implied by the gotra,” In South India gotra 
restrictions are more rare ; while, in some eases, the marriage 
of a certain class of first cousins, or, sometimes even closer 
alliances, are usually tolerated. 1 

The age at which one could marry in the grihya 
times was evidently much advanced and child marriages 
must have been unknown in the case of males. All the 
Grihya Sutras permit marriage only for a sncitaha , i.e., 
for one who after initiation, having passed a certain 
period in the study of Veda, was going to enter upon the duties 
of a householder. 2 We do not know if the strict limitations 
about age were backed by as strict a practice also ; but clearly, 
a departure, in practice at least, must have taken place in the 
early classical period itself and as late as the time of our literary 
poets and dramatists it must have seemed general recognition. 3 
The gulf between the old law and the practice of later 
days is all the wider now when children are married even while 
they are within the limits of their infancy. In some of the 
lower communities of Baroda and the C. P., sometimes even 
unborn children are given in wedlock, because of a very curious 
custom of celebrating all their marriages on a single day once 
every 9, 10 or 11 years. If, however, when bom, they happen 
to be of the same sex, the ceremony is considered as void.* 
There have been greater discrepancies in the quota of 
marriageable age for females as dedueible from statements of 
different periods. Numerous references found in the Vedic 

1 Census of India, 1911, Vol. I, pp. 250- 51. 

2 The time when one became a snataka was different accord- 
ing to the differences of caste and to the number of Vedas studied. 
After the initiation, which took place generally in the eighth year 
after birth in the case of a BrShmana, in the eleventh year in that of 
a Kshatriya and in the twelfth year in the case of a Vaisya, the 
initiated had to undergo a period of studentship of 12, 24 or 36 years, 
according as one, two or all the three Vedas were studied. Then took 
place Samavartana , after which one could enter home life. 

3 The RSma of R3mayana and the Madhava of Bhavabhuti 
were married at the age of sixteen and fifteen respectively. 

* See Census of India, 1911, Vol. I, p. 258. 
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literature, to unmarried girls who grew old in the house of their 
parents, show that in the early Vedie time unions usually took 
place between a fully developed couple . 1 In the grihya 
times the limit of marriageable age for girls had become much 
more defined ; and if there are no direct traces in the Grihya 
Butras to show that girls were much developed at the time of 
marriage, the inference can at least be drawn that they were 
generally married when on the verge of youth or when they 
had just stepped into it. A nagnihct girl was generally 
preferred and on the fourth day after the bride was taken to 
the bridegroom’s house, cohabitation took place. There was a 
strict injunction that during the first three nights after marriage 
they should observe perfect brahmacharya, should sleep on 
the ground and should not eat pungent or saline food . 1 
Some Grihya Sutras explicitly prescribe the fourth-day inter- 
course . 3 While the rest, from the very fact of their being 
strict with regard to the first three days’ brahmacharya, seem 
to have a tolerant attitude about it. Only the Paraskara Sutra 
stands alone in advising cohabitation after the monthly period 
separately ; but, at the same time, he gives freedom about the 
other days too and also speaks of the usual brahmacharya for 
the three nights, giving also the optional periods to the 
extent of one year. Then again, we find the self-same authors 
who give these injunctions, laying down, in another place, 
such restrictions as that one should not desire intercourse 
with an ajdtalomnl. * All this seems so confusing and 

1 See Vedic Index of Names and Subjects, p. 476. The 
authors allude to various passages in the Rigveda and the Atharvaveda 
and to instances of other kinds in which grown-up maidens or youths 
sovight the love of the other. 

" 4 A, 1.17, 5 ; K I, 8, 10-11 ; 6., II, 3,15 : Kin, 1,4, 9 ; J., 20,6 ; 
Rodin, I, 7,9. etc. ; Ap„ III. 8,8 ; Hu., 1, 7,10 : Par., 1, 8, 21 ; K, X, 79. 

3 !Iir„ 1,7, 23, 11—24,6: G„ quoting others. 11,5,7 ; Ap., Ill, 8, 10. 

* of. : — G., Ill, 5, 3 ; Kh., Ill, 1, 34. 

.'ftgsff : — par., II, 7, 9. Gohhila, who, in his Griliya, .Sutra, ; 

considers a nagnika girl as best and enjoins strict observance of 
brahmacharya for three days after marriage^ says in his Smrfj — 
TOiu*!5«mr%r*€i ’f vnrr i 

mm: qr ww m it — III, 136. 
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self-conflicting that unless we presume that the girl was nagnika 
at the time of selection and that some time intervened, as it 
does now for making preparations, between the selection and 
the marriage, thus allowing the girl to become anagniha by the 
latter occasion, we cannot help accusing the grihya authors 
of a gross self-contradiction. 

But whatever the compromise be that grihya writers and * 

commentators may offer, the fact that girls should have been 
mature at the time of marriage is further evident by the state- 
ment of Jaimini who, in defiance of all other writers, even 
prescribes an anagniha girl as the one to be selected . 1 Hiran- 

yakesl, on the other hand, says — ‘Let him marry a girl . 

who is a nagnikci and who has not had sexual intercourse .’ 1 
Again, we find that, according to this author, the fourth day’s 
cohabitation is necessary . 3 Here, unless we take for granted 
that nagnika also meant what we know as ‘ anagniha ’ — a queer 
paradox, of course — we cannot make the two conditions agree » 

with each other. It would be questioned if a totally opposite 
meaning came to be attached to the same word in not a 
very distant period of time. Even to-day we understand by 
nagnika what we used to understand in the time of Gobhila 


and his son.* But then, we have also the support of the 
commentator Matridatta in favour of the paradox. He defines 
nagnika, as a girl just on the eve, or within the precincts, of 
puberty, one, ‘worthy of being without clothes; therefore, fit for 
cohabitation .’ 5 In addition, again, we have such an authority 
as the author of Samskararatnamala standing side by side ■with 
Matridatta.® And so, in order to see that our grihyakara 

5 TnwnBVJwi oftijr i — 20,3. 

2 ’rffRTT II — I, 0, 19, 2. 

3 See footnote 3, p. 187 

4 “rUsa g mmpim *rV» i —vide V. S. Sastri, Marriage 

after Puberty, p. 31. 

5 Hfai w rgw ro ti i vrwrgiu ng m m i t >rhR w t 

x*n7WHi i rrwT^af Rrawsf n&nr t i 

" Of. p. 403— i i 
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is not totally devoid of self-consistence we may have to 
accept the explanation given by the commentator. 

But then, how is the paradox to be explained ? 
Looking to the commentator and at the same time having 
regard of the generally accepted meaning, we perforce have to 
ask ourselves if -our grihya authors were not, sometimes, a 
bit unscrupulous with regard to their language. Was it not 
that the basis of difference between the meanings of the two 
words should have been a very little duration of time — a 
short-lived transition — which separates the two conditions of 
girlhood and yet joins them ? And then, could not, by a 
little stretch of interpretation, our grihya authors have 
made both the words serve the same purpose? We 
have already seen that the attitude of the grihya 
law-givers was to allow cohabitation on the fourth night 
after marriage and that this could not have been done with an 
ajatalomm. So, even those authors who mean by nagniha a 
‘nagnikd ’ had not probably in mind a nagnikd of a very 
small age, but one who swang in the mild waves of those un- 
steady moments which are the harbingers of youth. Only by 
the later &mrt«-writers was the codification considered neces- 
sary that girls should be given in marriage in their eighth or 
tenth year, references to early marriage being not common in 
any previous literature. 

There was a part of the ritual — in Paraskara, the Samik- 
shana — where the bridegroom had to address the bride with the 
words — ‘ Soma has acquired thee first ; after him the Gan- 
dharva has acquired thee. Thy third husband is Agni ; the 
fourth am I thy human husband.’ 1 The Dharma Qastras un- 
derstand this fourfold division of wifehood in the light of dif- 
ferent stages which lead a girl to youth. The third husband 
Agni owned her at the beginning of her monthly course, when 

1 5,ri!: i t 

i— Pfc, L '4^16*- 
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she was transferred to her human husband . 1 2 It was this 
time when the nagniha of the time of selection (?) became a 
wife and proved fit for the fourth-day intercourse after 
marriage. 

Some of the Grihya Sutras do not specify the intercourse 
on the fourth night and some make it optional on that day — 
the other alternatives being the sixtlx or the twelfth night, or, 
in some eases, the intercourse may take place even after a year. 
This leaves one allowance that while usually girls were married 
when they were beginning to be youthful, sometimes, some child- 
girls, such as may have required a year or so to attain puberty, 
were also married ; and- in that case it was for the bridegroom 
to judge how long the brahmacharya was to be observed . 1 
In certain eases the optional periods were also meant to pro- 
vide suitable occasions to husbands desirous of having a parti- 
cular kind of son . 3 This leads us also to the inference that 
probably the first cohabitation with the wife was identical 
with the rite of garbhadhana ;* and this may go to sup- 
port a step farther the existence of the marriage of mature girls 


1 m f&m-: i 

saissm ^ rf t«t i 

tRtaftg xtfrrferr: u 

— Atrismriti, chapter V> slokas f> and 9, 

2 Of ^ — Kh., 4,14, The opinion of Harihar, a com- 

mentator of Parask ira, that the optional periods are given to suit 
individual capabilities to observe bmhmacharija seems untenable. 
There is little logic in wishing and expecting a newly married, 
young couple to abstain for one whole year— especially when the 
fourth-night intercourse should also have been considered a sams- 
IMra for the woman and was therefore indispensable. Of 

— Bhatta Gopinatha DIkshita in his Samska raratnama.13, 
p. 585. : g 
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in the Grihya times, 1 no garbadhana being possible in an 
immature girl. 

The choice of the bride over, some day was to be selected 
for marriage. The Grihya Sutras prescribe the auspicious 
occasions when a marriage should take place. During the 
northern course of the sun, in the fortnight of the increasing 
moon, under some auspicious constellation — or, as some say, 
on any convenient occasion 2 — the marriage rite should have 
been performed in the morning, the forenoon, at midday, in 
the afternoon, or in the evening. 3 Some Grihya Sutras specify 
the auspicious constellations and the auspicious months also, 
e.g., the stars denoted by Uttaraphalguni , etc., 4 and all months 
with the exception of Mag ha, Phalguna and Ashadha 5 mark 
the time suitable for marriage. According to the Kausika 
Sutra (X, 75, 2 — 4) all months onwards from Karttiha to 
Vaisdkha, or as it pleased one, with the exception, of course, of 
Chaitra and Asvina, made good occasions for marriage. 0 ' 

Modem Brahmauas generally celebrate their marriages 
during the two or three months of winter and two or three 
months of summer — usually April, May and June. Among 


1 One may feel surprised to see Mr. Frazer write in his 
Indian Thought Past and Present, p, 282, that ’ To perpetuate 
the sacrificial system sons were married before they were even 
boys. Girls were hastened in their infancy to the houses of their 
husbands, there to deem as a dread calamity, inflicted on them for 
misdeeds in this or in previous births, the not having a son ! ’ 
From what we have discussed above, it would appear that it was 
rather just the reverse of this position which then existed. Hopkins 
writes in his Religions of India, p. 210, — “ The rite of marriage pre- 
supposes a grown girl, but child-marriages also were known to the 
early law ! ” 

2 As., I, 4, 2. 

3 Hir., I, 6, 19,8. 

s Par., 1, 4, 6, 7. 

* Bodh., I, 1, 19. ■ 

h Among the Parsecs too, the marriage seasons are much the 
same as among the Hindus. The Parsees also consider the new and 
full-moon days as auspicious. Tuesdays they regard as inauspicious. 
Even now-a-days many Parsee families restore to Hindu astrologers 
for fixing an auspicious day for marriage.' — See J. J. Modi, The 
Religious Ceremonies and Customs of the Parsees, p. If. ,d' y 'y-d yVPA. 
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certain people there is the custom of celebrating all their 
marriages once every 9,10 or 11 years. “The Bharvads 
of Baroda celebrate then* marriages only once in every twelve, 
fifteen or twenty-four years, and the Mo tala Brahmans once 
every four years. The Chettis of Madras have a marriage 
season at intervals of ten or fifteen years... During the conjunc- 
tion of Jupiter with Leo which takes place every twelfth year 
and lasts for about eighteen months all marriages (and various 
other religious and secular acts) are forbidden in the tract between 
the Ganges and the Godavari, but as the castes who observe 
this rule are, for the most part, addicted to infant marriage, it 
has very little effect on the time when real married life com- 
mences.” 1 

THE CEREMONY OF MARRIAGE. 

It is as a matter of fact the ceremony or the ritual only, 
with which the Grihya Sutras have to deal. The details of 
the ceremony of marriage vary in number and in arrangement 
in the various Grihya Sutras. By far the greatest number 
of details is given in the Sankhayana Grihya Sutra, The 
other Grihya Sutras do not make any particular additions. 
The difference lies only in the fact that they either omit some 
of the details or describe them in a different order. The 
following is a description of the entire ceremony of marriage 
as given in the Sankhayana : 

First of all, ‘ wooers ’ were sent to obtain consent of the 
bride’s father for marriage. This sending of the £ wooers ’ and 
their asking the girl’s father for her was itself attended upon 
by a miniature-ritual, a certain recitation of mantras over them 
when they started and their offering to the would-be bride a 
vessel full of fried grain, fruits, barley, etc., after her father had 
consented to give her in marriage. The acliarya of the girl’s 
family put that vessel on the girl’s head with certain auspicious 
mantras . The solemn contract was then complete. 

1 Census of India, 1911, Yol. I, p. 258. 
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Now, preliminary to starting with the party for the bride’s 
house, the bridegroom was required to perform a sacrifice. 
This was of the general model of grihya sacrifices with the 
dvdpa , , ic., 6 the special characteristieal offerings ’ peculiar to 
marriage, inserted in it , 1 Thereupon certain auspicious ' cere- 
monies 2 were performed for the bridegroom, and then escorted 
by happy young women 3 he proceeded to the bride’s house. 

The day on which the bridegroom’s party was to reach 
the bride’s house (?) a little ceremony was performed for the 
bride also at her own place. On that night, (or on the second, 
or on the third ?), after the nocturnal darkness had disappeared, 
the girl bathed with sweet-scented water and put on a newly- 
dyed garment, whereafter, the d chary a, making her sit down 
behind the fire, sacrificed with the mahavyahritis 4 and made 
djya oblations to Agni and other deities. Then four or eight 

1 SankMyana devotes four khan$as to the description of the 
sacrifice. Gf. also PSi\, 1, 5, 6. 

These auspicious ceremonies are not described by any Grihya 
Sutra. But certain such ceremonies are performed even up to this 
day and occupy several days before the marriage party proceeds to 
the bride’s house. In Northern India, the most important of these 
are halda and ghurci-charhi . On the haldci day, the entire body of 
the boy is besmeared with yellow turmeric and the marital cord stuck 
round his right-hand wrist. The ghura-charhl takes place on the 
procession day a little while before the march of the procession, 
when, with certain minor accompaniments, the boy is made to ride a 
horse and drive him a few steps. If the party has to go to another 
city or village, this ceremony is usually performed on the previous 
night. Similar ceremonies are performed for the bride also at her 
awn house, with the exception of ghura-charJu . 

3 This custom is not described by other Grihya authors. But 
it seems to have survived in various parts of India even 
now. ^ Among the SSrasvat BrAbmanas of the Punjab, and most 
Khatrl sub-communities, females, especially those belonging to the 
family, form part of the marriage party. Among some Brahmans 
of the U. P. the ladies and the lady-guests of the bridegroom’s 
family go to the house of the bride on the second day of mar* 
riage, usually known as the Barhar day. Among the Parsees, the 
ladies of the bridegroom’s family go to the house of the bride on the 
betrothal day and make her a money present in silver coins. In 
ancient Mn this ceremony was called Nam-padvwi . See J, J. Modi, 
4 The Religious Ceremonies and Customs of the Parsees; pp. 17, 18, 

* Viz., bhuh, bhuvafa , suvafe. 

■ 25 
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women, who had been regaled with vegetables, surd and food, 
performed a dance four times, and this was followed by distribu- 
tion of food to Brahmanas. 

The bridegroom with his escort reached the bride’s house 
and, at the proper hour, was, as was the bride, brought to the 
place where marriage was to take place. The Grihya Sutra 
does not say anything in this connection. It starts with the 
bridegroom’s offering the bride the garment and the salve-box. 
This leads to the anointing of the two, which, as Oldenberg 
thinks , 1 was done by some third person. Next, he gave a 
mirror into her left hand and her relations tied to her body (?) 
a red and black, woollen or linen cord with three amulet gems in 
it. This was followed by the bridegroom tying to her body (?) 
madhuka flowers. Subsequently, making her take her seat 
behind the fire, while she held him, he made four oblations 
with the mahavyahritis. All these acts were accompanied 
with appropriate mantras. 

The more solemn rites now begin when the bride’s father 
or brother, blessing her with ‘ be queen with thy father-in- 
law,’ holds the sruva or the point of a sword over her head, 
while she sits facing east. The groom seizes with his right 
hand her right hand with the thumb, both hands having their 
palms upwards ; and as he murmurs the formula amohamasmi, 
etc., the priest fills with the words bhuh, bhuvah suvah, a new 
water-pot, throws into it branches of a tree with a masculine 
name together with kusa grass, and hands it over to a student 
who observes silence. This is the stheya water placed to the 
north-east, round which they walk. The priest then places 
a stone to the north, and the bridegroom getting the bride to 
rise makes her tread on it. Then the couple circumambulate 
the fire, and, after this, the bridegroom gives her a second 
garment. Thereafter, the Idjdhoma. or the sacrifice of fried 
grain, begins. 


12,5. 


For his arguments see S.B.E., Vol. XXIX, p. 33. footnote 
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The bride’s father or brother pours out of a basket fried 
grain mixed with 6'arra leaves into the joined hands of the girl. 

She sacrifices them into the fire and while she does so, the groom 
mutters the mantra. This rite together with the preceding ones, 
the treading on the stone, etc., is repeated twice or thrice again. 

The next ceremony is of making the couple walk seven 
steps 1 in a north-eastern direction and signifies the estab- 
lishment of a life-long friendship between the two. The acharya 
then wipes those steps with the stheya water which he sprinkles 
also on the bride’s and bridegroom’s heads. The bridegroom 
then offers him gift. 

When the bride departs from the house of her father, 
she is made to smear the axle of the chariot, on which she is to 
start on her journey, with ghee. Similarly she does with the 
wheels and the bulls also. Then a bunch from a fruit- bearing 
tree is put into each of the pin-holes and the oxen harnessed. 

The bride is then taken away to her husband’s house. In the 
way a number of expiatory mantras are recited and rites 
performed at different places. 

Reaching home, the bridegroom makes her sit on a red 
bull’s hide and, while she takes hold of him, offers four 
oblations with their proper mantras. With another mantra 
he besmears her eyes with ajya salve and, touching her 
hair, pours the remaining ajya over her head. Here, some 
place a boy of good birth from both the parents’ sides in her 
lap. Into his hands the bridegroom gives fruits and requests 
the Brahmanas to wish an auspicious day. ■ 

Then they drink curds together and sit silently until the 

polar star appears, which he shows her. The bride says — 

‘I see it; may I obtain offspring.’ They observe perfect brahma- 

chary a for three nights, sleeping on the ground, eating together 
“ — — — — * — — ! 

1 Regarding the significance of ‘ seven ’ which comes attached ; ■ 

to the number from the most ancient times, see J. J. Modi’s 
‘ The Religions Ceremonies and Customs of the Parse*®,’ p. 33. I 

Seven was a sacred number among the ancient Parsiaus and played 
a prominent part in the marriage ritual. i 
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boiled rice with curds and serving the nuptial fire. For ten 
days they do not set out from house. 

On the fourth day he makes eight offerings of cooked 
food. Sankhayana does not speak of cohabitation on the 
fourth night. He, however, describes the garbliadhanch to 
take place after her monthly period. Since the monthly period 
did not necessarily fall exactly after the marriage, the fourth- 
night intercourse may not be implied by the rite of garbha- 
dhdnct. For this implication one may only count upon the 
injunction to observe brahmacharya for three days. So, the 
fourth-day intercourse was not forbidden, but there was no 
special rite belonging to it. 

The other Grihya Sutras are not so rich in description 
of details as the Sankhayana. The preliminary sacrifice by 
the bridegroom after the consent of bride’s father was obtained 
is prescribed in much a passing manner by Asvalayana also. 
Paraskara does not mention it. He describes the place where 
the fire at marriage should be kindled (I, 4, 2). From the 
abrupt manner in which he begins with the rites of marriage 
at the bride’s house, omitting entirely the preliminary rites 
taking place at the bridegroom’s, it seems that this was the 
same fire as kindled at the house of the bride and around which 
the wedding rites were performed. This is worthy of note that 
dvdpa , prescribed by Sankhayana to be inserted in the sacrifice 
preliminary to marriage at the bridegroom’s own house, is here 
inserted after the sacrifice with the mahavvahritis which takes 
place at the bride’s house. 

Giving the opinion of others, Paraskara says that the 
fire at marriage should be kindled by attrition . 1 Paraskara 
is a Sutra-author of the Suhla Yajurveda. Hiranyakesi, a 
sutra-author of the Krishna Yajurveda, also prescribes' the 

laying of the fire in much the same fashion as Paraskara. 
Hiranyakesi also does not describe the preliminary rites per- 
formed at the house of the bridegroom. In Paraskara, we 


i 


par., I, 4,4. 
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find the bridegroom at once giving the bride the garment and 
being anointed together with her. Then follows the eireum- 
ambulation of the fire, and then the mahavyahriti oblations, 
the lajahoma, the seizing of the bride’s hand ( panigrahanam ), 
the treading on the stone (as marohanam), the sacrifice to 
Prajapati and finally the Saptapadi. 

In Hiranyakesi, after the fire is kindled, the bride is 
brought to the bridegroom and he looks at her. She sits to 
his south, then sips water, and then the groom sacrifices with 
the 'mahavyahriti oblations. 1 After this come in turn the 
treading on the stone, the seizing of the birde’s hand, the 
sacrifice of fried grains, eircumambulation of the fire and 
the Saptapadi. So iilso in Apastamba and Bodhayana. 
the ceremonies begin at the bride’s house. In Apastamba 
we have a peculiar rite, the very first one, which may have 
been entirely local, that the bridegroom puts on the bride’s 
head a net-work of darba grass, on it a right yoke-hole, 
on it again a piece of gold, and then washes her (?) 1 Then as 
usual, he gives her a garment, seats her on a mat to the west of 
the fire, seizes her hand, makes her walk seven steps, circum- 
ambulates the fire with her, offers the mahavyahriti oblations, 
causes her to tread on the stone and then sacrifices with the 
fried grains. In the Bodhayana too the description of marriage 
begins with the seizing of the hand. 

In fact, leaving the sFitras of the Rigveda, almost all other 
sutras begin with ceremonies at the bride’s house. So the 
rites which were performed at the bridegroom’s house had 
perhaps more of the nature of local customs, which differed 
from one another not only with the difference of well-divided 
localities but with that of the families of different Rishis as 
well, than any strict religious injunction. That such was the 
ease may be gathered from the statement of Asvalayana 5 

1 Hir., I, 6, 19, 4-7. 

4 Ip., 11 , 4,1. 

- m rF?roira \ m crgwH; i 

—Is., I, 7, 1-2, 
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also who omitting the points of difference describes only what 
was common. And then at once he proceeds to describe the 
common rites, the very same ones which begin and end round 
the nuptial fire at the bride’s house. We can be certain 
beyond doubt that the really most important rites of the whole 
ceremony were the pdnigrcihana, cismarohana, circum- 
ambulation of the fire, sacrifice of fried grains and the 

Saptapaclt. All the Grihya Sutras agree in recognising them 
though they disagree in their arrangement. 

Most of the above rites have come down to this day and 
are universally followed, while a few have been divided among 
different parts of India. Some of them may be traced to as old 
a period as the Indo-Iranian, or even Indo-European times . 1 
Of the forms in which they exist in various parts of India at the 
present time Mr. Gait has given the following description : — 

“The essential and binding part of the marriage 

ceremony varies in different parts. In the Punjab it 
consists of the phere, or circumambulation of the sacrificial 
fire» which is held to imply the consummation of the vows 

1 Such a one is the panigrahanci. See J. J. Modi, The 

Religious Ceremonies and Customs of the Parsees,’ p. 33 — “ The 
priest fastens with raw twist their right hands which are grasped by 
each other. This rite is called Hatlievora, i.e., handfastening.” 
Then, in the footnote, he goes on—” Among the ancient Greeks the 
ceremony of handfastening wa3 considered as the ratifying agreement 
of marriage. Among the ancient Romans, the priest made the 
marrying couple sit on chairs which were put together, and on 
which wool was spread, and then fastened their hands. The modern 
Hindus also unite the hands of the couple. In Finland, it is the 

father of the bride who fastens the hands Among the Assyrians, 

it was the father of the bridegroom who fastened the hands* of the 
couple with a woollen thread.” Cf. also Hopkins in the ‘ Cambridge 
History of Ancient India,’ p. 233— “ Indeed, the author of the 
AsvalSyana Grihya SStra (I, 7, 1) says expressly that in the matter of 
weddings, ‘ customs are diverse,’ and he gives only that which is 
common usage. Thus he tells how the bride is to go about the 

fire .etc., but does riot mention other rites which other Grihya 

Sutras enjoin. Some of these, however, are of universal interest ; and 
a comparison of the Hindu ceremonies with those of other Aryan- 
speaking people shows that in all probability the Indian ritual 
has preserved elements reaching far back into pre-historie times.” 
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in the presence of Agni and the other sacrificial gods. 
In the United Provinces the young couple walk round, 
not a fire, but the marriage shed or a pole. In the 
east of these provinces, and also in Bengal and Bihar and 
Orissa, the binding portion of the ceremony is generally the 
sindurdan, or painting of the bride’s forehead with vermilion. 
That this is probably a survival of a blood covenant 1 is shown 
by the fact that amongst certain castes, such as the Hari, the 
bride and the bridegroom smear each other with their blood, 
which they obtain by pricking their fingers with a thorn. In Bom- 
bay the higher castes follow the practice of circumambulation. 
The lower castes sprinkle rice over the bride and bridegroom, 
while some of Dra viclian origin pour milk or water over the 
joined hands of the young couple. In Orissa, their right 
hands are tied together with kusct grass, or their left hands, 
when the bride is a widow. In Madras there are various cere- 
monies, such as making them eat from the same dish, or knot* 
ting their garments together, or pouring water over them so 
that it runs from the man to the woman. But the most com- 
mon is the tying of the tali, or necklace, by the bridegroom 
round the bride’s neck. The Brahman bridegroom places the 
bride’s foot seven times on a. mill-stone, a symbol of con- 
stancy .” 1 

The ceremonies which took place at the house of the 
bridegroom after the marriage were, as we have seen, fewer in 
number. In the way between the bride’s and the bridegroom’s 
house, and before starting, some minor rites, which often hardly 

1 We may not yield to this conjecture readily. Among the 
people of the Punjab, and U. P. also, the forehead of the bride, and 
specially of the bridegroom, is painted with a round or a vertical 
mark of roll, as the case may be, several times, not only in marriage, 
but on all auspicious occasions. Among the Parsees too they wel- 
come the bridegroom by giving a mark of kumkum on his forehead 
and sticking rice on it. In the ancient grihya ritual, not even once 
do we find any reference to the existence of a blood covenant. The 
kumkum or roB mark on the forehead is considered a sign of 
prosperity and good luck. 

5 Census of India, 1911, Vol. I, pp. 257-58. 
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t0 more ^ an a recitation of expiatory mantras 
T +1 ^ 1|aCes 0r * n case som e mishap occurred, took place. 

f e ^ankhayana, we have seen, the bride smears, before 
startmg, the axle, the wheels and the bulls and puts a branch 
o a ruit- earing tree into each of the pin-holes (I, 15, 1 — 7 ). 
men the two bulls are harnessed, the right one first, as it 
appears from the mantra used (I, 15, 8) and from the distinct 
mention of it m the Apastamba (II, 5, 21). These observances 
ook much hke local customs or customs divided by time and had 

twf , aS ma f ™' iations as the number of the Grihya Sutras 
ri , ,V eS ', n matter of their treatment of post-marriage 
ie ,, ® a * ras ilaye m ore of disagreement with one 
, 16r tlan otherwise. We have seen how the wife starts 
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St Seta of the other Sakha of Rigveda we find, however, 
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Sutras se f & the Polar star, which, according to certain Grihya 
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ground and fit i! ° ng man etching her up from the 
king her in an eastern or northern direction in an 
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out-of-the-way house where she was seated on a red bull’s hide. 
According to Gobhila and Khadira, the house itself was situated 
in a north-easterly direction. 

The Grihya Sutras of the Krishna Yajurveda are at one 
with Sankhayana in omitting mention of a Brahmana’s or 
Brahmani’s house. But in their other details they do not 
tally with one another or with Sankhayana. In fact, Hiranyakesl 
and Bodhayana have no ceremony for the bride’s starting on 
her new home. Jaimini of the Samaveda shows her the pole- 
star before starting ; otherwise, he too does not give any cere- 
mony of starting. Apastamba, on the other hand, requires 
after the sacrifice with the mahavyahrltis the offering of 
ctjya oblations, the sprinkling of water round the fire and the 
untying of the rope. With a certain mantra , the chariot is 
placed in the ‘right position’ and she seated therein. Then 
the bridegroom spread two threads, a dark-blue one and a 
red one in the right and the left wheel-tracks respectively, upon 
which he walked (II, 5, 12, 19 — 24). Both Hiranyakesl and 
Apastamba prescribe the carrying of the nuptial fire. This 
fire was to be kept constantly and if it went out a new fire was 
to be kindled by attrition, or fetched from the house of a Srotriya, 
and one of the couple was to observe fast. 1 

On reaching the new house, there were often some women 
to greet the couple at the door and take her down from the 
chariot. 2 Often the custom also was to make the bride 
enter the house with her right foot first without letting her 
step on the threshold (Ap., II, 6, 8-9). In the house was 
usually placed a red bull’s hide, in the eastern part of it, on 
which she was made to sit. 3 In Hiranyakesl and Apastamba 

both the bride and the bridegroom sit on the hide and, in 

/ - . 

Sankhayana, it is before they enter the house that the bride 
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is required to sit on it. Then sometimes some oblations were 
offered or mantras recited, 1 after which, in some cases, a boy 
was placed in her lap. 2 3 After sunset, the husband showed 
her the pole-star. According to HiranyakesI, after showing 
the star, lie went outside to worship the quarters and the stars, 
whereafter, returning home, he made her sacrifice a ‘ mess of 
cooked food. ’ A Brahmana was then entertained with the 
remains of this food. 

For the first three nights after marriage, the couple were 
strictly forbidden to have sexual intercourse. They were 
required to sleep on the ground and to avoid pungent or 
saline food. On the fourth night, cohabitation usually took 
place. That these injunctions were for the three nights 
after marriage and not for those of the women’s monthly 
illness — an objection likely to be raised — is evident from 
various facts. HiranyakesI speaks of the three nights after 
marriage and the ensuing cohabitation quite distinctly from 
the three nights of her monthly illness and the subsequent 
intercourse; and his description of the latter immediately follows 
that of the former (I, 7, 23, 10 — I, 7, 25). Apastamba, before 
forbidding intercourse for the three nights, says in the previous 
sutra that the bridegroom should notice the day on which he 
brings his wife home. 3 He becomes further explicit, when 
he, later, prescribes separate mantras for cohabitations on the 
fourth night after marriage and after her monthly illness. 
Gobbila after prescribing the rites for the day when the bride is 
brought to her new home, definitely points to the ensuing 
three nights for the observance of brahmacharya. 4 In the 
same way As valayana also does it (1, 8, 10). According to 
him, as well as to Bodhayana, the brahmacharya may even 

1 S., I, 16, 2-4 ; A., I, 8, 9 ; G., II, 4, 6. 

3 S., 1, 16, 8 ; G., II, 4, 7 ; Ap., II, 6, 11 ; J., I, 22, 3. 

3 i i — II, 

8, 7-8. 

* etc.— II, 3, 15. 
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continue for one year if they would have a Rishi born as 
their son. And since monthly illness is recurring, this dura- 
tion of one year may more reasonably be measured from the 
first day of their married life than from that of her men- 
struation period. If it somehow be urged that the menstrua- 
tion period in question should have been the first under con- 
sideration, we have to face the difficulty of having a very 
narrow application of the injunctions to observe the three-day 
brahmacharya. Such a hypothesis would imply a permis- 
sible freedom of intercourse on the occasions of other monthly 
illnesses. 

We know that the fourth-night intercourse was not 
compulsory in all cases, although, in some, it was. Sankha- 
yana, Paraskara and Gobhila think that the proper time for 
it is after the menstruation period. 1 But there were others, 
whom Gobhila does not disregard, who held that the fourth- 
night intercourse should take place (G., II, 5, 7). 2 We have 
seen that Hiranyakes! and Apastamba held it important. In 
much later times it had come to be considered to be a sams- 


Icara for the woman. 3 The custom seems to have survived 
in its outward form up to this day and corresponds to the 
phulasazyya of the Bengalees and the suhaga-rata of 
the northern Hindus; although the day on which these 
ceremonies are to take place may not necessarily be the fourth 
and the ceremony may not necessarily result in consumma- 
tion. The custom of actual intercourse may have become 
obsolete as time grew upon it, but that it was a real part of 
the marriage ceremony as a whole, we may infer with fair 
justice. In the Rigvedic times too, we see that “ the festivities 
being over, the bridegroom took the bride to his home on a 


] &, I, 19, 1 ; P3r„ I, 11,7 ; G., II, 5,8. 

5 This differentiation by Gobhila of his opinion with that 
of others is again a proof that the brahmacharya and the intercourse 
in question belonged only to the days coming just after the bride 
had been brought home after marriage. 

3 See footnote 2, p. 190. 
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car in a marriage procession, all to the accompaniment of 
suitable stanzas. Then followed cohabitation.” 1 * 

The first and the fourth days after marriage possessed a 
special significance. The latter was the concluding day of 
marriage rites. It was the opening day of their sexual relations 
which were made valid by the rites peculiar to it. The former 
was important as being one when the student of a few days 
back actually took charge of the responsibilities of a house- 
holder. On this day, almost universally , 4 the bride and the 
bridegroom performed small sacrifices in honour of gods and 
offered oblations to them, and on this day they entitled them- 
selves to offer daily morning and evening oblations and to 
perform the new and full-moon sacrifices 3 on their domestic 
fire, originally the fire used at their wedding. What a heavy and 
sacred responsibility it was to keep this fire around which the 
ritual, the worship, in fact the all, that a twice-born had to do 
to be worthy of his caste, centred, will be evident from the 
nature of the fire itself . 4 

It requires little concentration to think what should the 
conclusion have been of a married fife established round such 
fire, in an auspicious hour, and made blessed with the recitation 
of holy mantras. The whole process of marriage ritual should 
have expected a happy life characterised by mutual love, 
sympathy and respect — each of the couple resigned to the 


1 Vedte Index of Names and Subjects, p. 484. 

'* Of. S„ I, 18 ; Par., I, 11,1-5 ; Kh., 1,4,12-16 ; G., 11,5,26 ; 
Hir., I, 23,11—1,24,3 ; Ap. t 1,3,10 : K., X, 79,1. 

3 A., I, 9; P3r., I, 9; Kh., 1,5; Hir., I, 7, 26,1—3; Ap., Ill, 7,19; 
cf also VySsasaiphitS, II, 17 — *nw sift i 

* Of. Monier Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism, p. 364 — 
" The fire used in the ceremonial was kindled by the friction of two 
pieces of sacred wood called AranT (Rigveda, VII, 1,1) and this same 
fire which -witnessed the union of the young couple was brought by 
them to their own home. There a room on the ground-floor was 
consecrated as a sanctuary for its reception and perpetual mainte- 
nance. ...Great .'reverence- was shown to the fire so kindled. It was 
never blown upon with the mouth. Nothing impure was ever 
thrown into it, nor was it ever used for warming the feet.” (Manu., 
IV, 53.) 
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happiness of the other. We have already seen how the bride 
was blessed with wishes to be queen with her father-in-law. 1 
For the high and responsible position she held in the house- 
hold of her husband we may refer to Vedic Index, pp. 484-85. 
Matrimonial conflicts there would not have been many and 
there would have been little cause for divorce. Although some 
stray passages, here and there, 2 3 * may point to a certain 
existence of adultery on the part of woman or man, such 
cases should not have been many to menace the innocent 
expectations of the grihya ritual. We do not hear of divorces 
in the ancient times and what the social treatment with such 
exceptional cases of adultery, as may have taken place, was, 
we do not exactly know. 

As for the modern treatment of society, we may say with 
Mi*. Frazer that “For all orthodox Hindus marriage is a 
sacred union and no woman can be divorced. She may be 
turned out of caste and thus lose all social status. As long 
as she remains within the caste, the marriage bond, if performed 
within Hindus, is binding as a sacrament.” 5 

1 See p. 194. 

2 Cf. i— Pgr., Gr., 

i, ii,6. 

3 Indian Thought Past and Present, p. 272. Cf. also 

Mr. Gait, Census of India, 1911, Vol. I, p. 245 — “......and although a 

woman convicted of adultery may be deprived of her status and 
turned out of her caste, divorce in the ordinary sense is an impos- 
sibility.” 



THE VERB IN THE RAmAYAN OF TULSIDAS 

BABU RAM SAKSENA, M.A., 

Lecturer in Sanskrit. 

§ 1. Primitive Indo- Aryan was a highly synthetical lan- 
guage. Just like its noun, its verb was entirely inflexional and 
had a very large variety of forms. It had ten tenses 
(including the moods) and three voices — active, medial and the 
passive, and its roots had two padas — Atmanepada and 
the Parasmaipada. A root generally had four forms — 
simple, causal, desiderative and intensive. For the sake of 
conjugation the roots were divided into ten classes — gams — 
and were conjugated in three numbers and three persons. 
Besides the conjugational forms, a root had more than half a 
dozen infinitives, several absolutives and a large number of 
participles — present, past and future. Thus the forms of only 
one root sometimes numbered several hundreds. 1 

But the Indo- Aryan language has had a general tendency 
of going from the concrete to the abstract, i.e., from synthesis 
to analysis and from complexity to simplification, in common 
with all the Indo-European languages. Even the later Primitive 
Indo- Aryan, i.e., the language of the later Samhitas and of the 
Brahmanas, bears clear evidence of this. The Subjunctive (lot) 
has lost ground and the analytic alternative forms (ending in 
the auxiliaries from J as and J k%, e.g., asa and cakdra) of the 
Perfect (lit) come to be used. Certain forms of the Second 

1 Of. John Beames : A Comparative Grammar of the Modern 
Aryan Languages of India (referred to in the following pages simply 
as Beames), Yol. Ill, p. 4. He makes a reckoning and arrives at 540 
conjugational forms of a root. Adding to them certain al- 
ternative forms as well as the non-conjugational forms, the 
number will go higher up. 
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Future (lut), e.g., datasmi, datasvah, datdsmah are clearly 
analytic forms. 1 The variety of the Infinitive is lost which 
becomes generally restricted to the turn forms. This general 
tendency towards simplification was very early arrested as far 
as the literary dialect, viz., Classical Sanskrit, was concerned 
but it continued unabated in the popular languages. 

§ 2. During the Middle-Indian period, in Pali we find 
further evidence of simplification and of analytical formation. Of 
the tenses the two tin forms — optative and potential — are con- 
founded and have practically become one; the Second Future is 
absent and the forms of the Perfect are seldom met with. 
The forms of the Present tend to take the place of those 
of the Imperative. The Atmanepada is losing ground before 
the Parasmaip a da and the Desiderative and the Intensive 
forms of the root have fallen generally in disuse. The 
Dual Number has entirely disappeared. Pali has only seven 
conjugations — the 1st, 2nd, 3rd and the 6th having merged 
into one. The roots of the other sis conjugations also have a 
general tendency to be conjugated on the model of the first. 
The phonetic changes, moreover, have rendered many of the 
verbal forms similar. In effect, therefore, Pali verb has a 
much less number of forms than the Primitive Indo- Aryan (or 
even the Classical Sanskrit) Verb. 

This process of simplification has been still further 
pushed on in the various Prakrits. More forms of the 
Present displace those of the Imperative. The Past tenses 
become jumbled up. The Atmanepada is entirely lost 
except for a few stray forms. The conjugations have normally 
given place to two only — one in a and the other in e. 
Further phonetic changes have rendered greater simplicity and 
similarity of forms possible. 

The Apabhramsas carry simplification a step further. 
Several of the tenses fall in disuse and greater reliance is put 

1 Cf. Beames, Vol. Ill, p. 7. 
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on the various participles to express the ideas. The conjuga- 
tion has practically become one. 1 

§ 3. The Modern Indo-Aryan languages represent a 
stage where synthetical forms have generally given place to 
analytical ones. In AwadhI 2 the present is generally expressed 
now by adding the forms of the auxiliary hob — (to be) to the 
Present Participle, e.g., dekhati hau — I see (lit,, I am seeing), 
the Past is based on the ancient Passive Past Participle and 
the Future though representing the ancient Simple Future 
tense has at least for the first person plural a participial form — 
dekhiba (we shall see). For the Imperative the forms based on 
the ancient Present are employed except in the second person 
singular. A large number of periphrastic tenses come to be 
used — combining a participle with the forms of the root hob or 
rahctb. The compound Verbs are very generally used to ex- 
press the various shades of meaning which in Prim. Indian 
were expressed by verbal forms. The synthetic Passive has 
entirely given place to analytic Passive where the Participle is 
combined with the various forms of the root jab — (to go), or 
parab — (to fall). The ancient distinction of the Padas or of 
the various conjugations is no longer kept. In effect, the verbal 
forms are much less in number than they ever were in any 
earlier stage of the Indo-Aryan. 3 

§ 4. The Ramayan of Tulsidas is one of the early texts 
of AwadhI, and its forms, therefore, well illustrate the stage of 
the passing of the language from the Middle-Indian period to 
the Modern Indian. , jjjG , i . 

1 Woollier : Introduction to Prakrit, § 113. 

2 Gf. Babnratn Saksena : Lakhlmpurl — A Dialect of Modern 
AwadhI, J.A.S.B., XVIII (N.S.), No. 5 (referred to in the following 
pages as Lakhlmpurl), §§64 — 121. 

3 Taking a typical root in Lakhlmpurl, for instance dekhah — (to 
see), we have 32 forms of it ; its causal will have another 32 which 
makes a total of 64 forms of a root. It will, of course, have to seek 
the aid of the various auxiliaries but its own forms will not lie 
more than 64 as contrasted with several hundreds of Primitive Indo- 
Aryan as shown above. 
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§ 5. The roots almost all are the ancient roots except 
some borrowed stems from other contemporary languages, e.g., 
newaje < Persian namaz, dage < Per. dag, or gudarata < Per, 

gujar. 1 Sometimes the ancient participle is taken as a root 
and then conjugated, e.g., hatah — (killed) from which the 
Ramayan has hatau — (I kill). The Verbs are either transitive 
or intransitive, simple or causal. The roots are generally 
active in sense but a few passive ones are also found, e.g., 
chijai — (is cut or destroyed), — or kcthavau — (I am called). Of 
these chijai is based on the ancient Passive from J chid — (to 
cut) and kahdvau is a modern formation somewhat akin to 
the causal. A large number of denominative roots chiefly 
onomatopoetic are seen, e.g., hihinahx, caraphardhi, talajphata, 
liilahildi, Jcatakatdi, kascimasahi, lahalahdta, etc. 

The root form, for the purposes of this paper, may be 
obtained by cutting off the particle -ana or -aba, as the case 
may be, from the Verbal Noun, e.g., bar ana : JTcar-, dnaba : 
Jan — . In cases of roots ending in vowels, only -na or -ba 
should be cut off, e.g., J ho- < hona or hoba. 

§ 6. In the Ramayan we normally find the AwadhI 
forms of verb. But occasionally here and there other forms are 
also met with. For instance Sanskrit paripalaya, vibhanjaya, 
daraya, vistdraya, Braja gayo, bhayo, nayd, rndryo, hedhyd, 

- — Hindustani Pavahnge, Karahtge or Bhojapurl mar dy ala, 
ghdyala. The Sanskrit forms are met with generally 
in prayers ( stuti ) and the Braja ones in metres other 
than the Doha and the Caupal. The Hindustani and 
Bhojapurl forms are very rare and may probably be 
due to the corruption of the text. Only the AwadhI 
forms are dealt with in these pages. A root has sometimes 
double forms, e.g., cahata, cdhata ; badhata, badhata ; 
lagd : lagd. 

OJ. Alld. Univ. Studies, Vol. I, the article on Persian 
Loan-words in the RSmayan of Tulsidas, pp. 71, 72. 
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Present Tense (Indicative). 


§ 7. The following are 

the Terminations 

Singular. 

Plural. 

I ~au 


-■ u 


II -asi 

... -aim 

- si 

... -hu 

III -ahi, -ai 

... -aht, -at 

-hi, -i 

. . . -lit, -% 

-a 



First person singular — the termination -cm is added to con- 
sonantal roots and -ft to vowel roots, e.g., J samujh- + -cm > 
saraujhau and J ja- + u >jau ; similarly hahcm, cciliau, clcirau, 
pavcuti, puchau baranau, lahau, uthdvcm, lahau, hou. 

First person plural forms of this tense are not met 
with. I have found only one example — kahihi , p. 228 1 (in 
which case the termination will be -ihi) which probably 
is of this number. The sense of this particular number of the 
first person is generally conveyed in the Ramayan by a Pas- 
sive formation. 

Second person singular -asi and plural -aim are added 
to the consonantal roots while the other two -si and -hu are 
added to the vowel-roots, e.g., Icahasi, harem, cahasi, 
jidvasi ; ahalm, cdha.hu, harahu, uthavahu. 

Note 1. — There is an exceptional usage on p. . '76 1 
ta% ghalai where the termination of the II sg. would 
be -ai. 

Third person singular terminations -alii, -ai and plural 
aht, -at are added to consonantal roots while -hi, -i and -M, -% 
are added to vowel roots, e.g., citamhi, jdnahi, barakhai, 
mdkhai, milai ; cikkaraht, jdgaht, dehhaht , karat, dharem. 

1 The references are to the pages of Talas! Granth5?all, Vol. I, 
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Note 2.— -The aspirated forms are very common in the 
plural while uncommon in the singular. The unaspirated 
forms (ie, ending in i and %) are very common in the singular 
while uncommon in the plural. 

Note 3. — -An alternative III sg. form ends in -a, e.g., 
Jcaha, dekha, bhava, laga , saka, hard, etc. 

Note 4. — Exceptionally jdya (pp. 227, 269, 295) is 
found for jdi and jtiya (p. 227) for ' *jd%. But I am pretty 
sure that these forms do not represent different terminations 
-ya and -yd, but are only alternative orthographic representa- 
tions of -i and respectively. Similarly, in other persons also, 
e.g., -ai, -au are sometimes found written as diphthongs but not 
at others. 

§ 8. The use of this Present tense is the same as that 
of the old Indo- Aryan Present (Lett) or of the Modern Awadhl 
Present Indicative. 1 It is also used to express immediate 
future, e.g., v.Jaiau (p. 115). The alternative forms where 
they exist do not appear to indicate any difference in mean- 
ing — for instance, mjhai and sujha convey the same sense. 

Note.' — The Present Participle (Active) is used with the 
various persons to express the sense of the Present Indicative, 
e.g., saba navata stm, calejdta siva,jahi nctjdnata vedet 
(p. 27). More about this will be said when dealing with the 
Participle. 

The Imperative 

§ 9. The following are the terminations : — 

Singular. Plural. 

I -au (after consonantal roots) 

-% (after vowel roots) 

■ II -u 

asi or -ahi (after conso- 
nantal roots) . . . -ahu (consonantal 

roots) 

1 Gf. Lakhlmpurl, § 70 and § 78. 
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Singular. Plural. 

-si or -hi (after vowel roots) -hu (vowel roots) 

III -au (after consonantal roots) 

-u (after vowel roots) 

-ahi or -ai (after consonantal 
roots) 

-hi or -i (after vowel roots) 

First person singular forms of the Imperative are the 
same as the forms of the Present Indicative. 

The second person singular forms in -u are more common 
than the -asi, -ahi or -si, -hi forms, e.g., taju, dharu, 
sunu , dekhdu , bilagdu, sunahi, Tear ahi, utdrahi , lehi, dehi, 
Tcarasi, marasi, Jcahasi, hosi. The second person plural forms 
of this tense are the same as those of the Present Indicative. 
The aspiration is absent, however, in one instance, viz., Karau 
(p. 30). The forms of the first person plural and the third 
person plural are not met with. The Impersonal forms in -iya 
(or ia) and -iahi (or -iah%), e.g., Jcahd Jcahiya, hama deJchi 
aiya, yaha chabi jehi patatariya, bayasa paliahi ati-anur- 
dgd, avusi dekhiycthi dekhana Jdgu. The third person 
singular forms in - au or -u are much more common than the 
-ahi, -ai or -hi, -i forms, e.g., chutau, basau, hou, rahau and 
culcai, nasdi. 

The use of the Imperative is just like that of the ancient 
lot or of the Modern AwadhI Imperative. The subject is 
almost always understood. 

The Present Conjunctive 

§ 10. The Present Conjunctive (or Conditional) uses 
the forms of the Present Indicative, the condition being 
expressed by some such particle as jau, ja% jau pai, e.g., 
jau cdhasi ujiara, jafo mahesa mohi dyasu deM , jo bildki 
rljhai ku(%ri tab rnelai jayamdla, jo sakhi inhah% dekha 
narandhu, pana parihari hathi karat hibahu, asa 
bibeka jaba dei bidhdtd. 
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Sometimes the Conjunctive particle is not at all used, the 
sense of the condition being implied ; the counterpart of the 
particle (tala, tau, etc.) is seldom used. 

Future Indicative 


§ 11. The following are the terminations of this tense : — 

Singular. 

Plural. 

I -ihau 


II -ihasi 

- ihahu ( iahu ) 

III -ihi 

... -if it 

-i 

-ihahl ( iaht ) 


... -that 

First person singular- 

—e.g., Jcarihau, dcirihau,j aihau, 


deihcm, mdrihau. The first person plural forms of this are 
not met with. 

Second person singular, — e.g., jaihasi, pachitaihasi. 
Second person plural — e.g., aihau, byahiahu. 

Third person singular forms ending in — ihi are more 
often met with than those ending in -i, e.g., fcarihi, pvjihi, 
lagihi, sudharihi, deihi; hoi, hoihi, niyarai. 

Third person plural forms in -ihi are less common 
than the others, e.g., Jcarihaht : hariht, rahhihaht : rdkhiht , 
hoihaht, hoihi, defchiaht : dekhihaht. 

Note. — The aspiration in the forms of this tense is very- 
unsteady, particularly in cases where more than one aspirated 
sounds occur (e.g., in forms ending in -ihahu or -ihaht) 
where the tendency is to elide one h sound, e.g., rahi ahu, 
hoiaht, etc. 

§ 12. An alternative set of Future Indicative forms is 
found ending in -la, -ba, -b% -hi or even -bah These forms 
are used in all the three persons and the two numbers. For 
instance : 

I sg. anaha (mat), mat puraiiba , karabi, duba 

I pi. kahaba'i Jcaraba, leba, dehhaba, karavauba , 
debd, lebd, dekhibai or dekhibe ; 
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II sg. ta% dekhaba 

II pi. tumha lioba, tumha jitaba, manibi, pdlibi 
III sg. pita.hu pachitaba, lakhanct bhujaba 
III pi. rama (honorific plural) hiydhaba, janaka 
bolduba sly a, karaba purdri. 

Note. — Two forms ending in -ge, viz., pavahuge (pp. 62 
and 384) and karah%ge (pp. 330 and 378) are met with. 
They are not Awadhl (of. §7 above). 

Future Imperative 

§ 13. This is a peculiar tense which is Imperative in 
sense and at the same time Future in time. It is different 
from the ordinary (Present) Imperative and is probably 
peculiar to Hindi dialects. For instance tumha karahu 
means ‘ do this ’ and refers to the immediate action and is, 
therefore, practically Present Imperative. But it differs from 
tumha karehu which means ‘you do this in future.’ The 
literary Hindustani as well has this usage, e.g., yeh kdm karu 
is different from yeh kdm karlnd where the latter stands for 
the Awadhi karehu . The Ramayan has this usage for both 
the numbers of the second person like Modern Awadhi. 1 

I call it Future Imperative for want of a better name in order 
to distinguish it from the ordinary Imperative which is more 
or less Present in sense. Its terminations are : 

Singular. Plural. 

II -esu -ehu(-eu) 

e.g., jamihaJu pahkha karasi jani 

cinta tinhah% dekhdi ‘ dihesit’ ta% 
slid ... ...p.337 

\ mdresu’ jani suta ''budhesu ’ tain ... p. 350 
‘ jdnesu ’ brahma anddi aja ... p. 477 

jaisejdi nioha bhrama hhdrl 
"karehu,' sojatana hibeka bicarl ... p. 27 

1 Of. Lakhlmpmi, § 71, Note. 

The termination of II sg. is— e, e.g., tui joe, tui hare. 
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soi bicdri pati ‘ Jcarehu ’ bibahu 
jehi na bahdri hoi nra-dahu ... p. 35 
aba ura ‘ rakhehu’ jo hama haheii ... p. 87 
ndtha uma mama prana sama, g%ha 
binbarl ‘ bar elm ’ ; chamehu sahala 
aparadha aba, hoi prasanna 
bara dehu ... ... p. 48 

sena sameta ‘ raheu’ tiniu jana ... p. 405 
Note 1.— Just as the forms of the Present are sometimes 
used in the sense of the Imperative in the Ramayan, similarly 
the forms of the Future Indicative are sometimes used to 
express the sense of the Future Imperative, e.g., bydhiahu 
— p. 131, janaba, — p. 4, deta rahaba, — p. 154. 

Note 2. — The terminations of this tense are not added 
after the roots based on the ancient Past Participle, e.g., bhayehu 
is not possible in this tense, hdehu will be used instead. 
Otherwise the termination of the plural here agrees with the 
Past Indicative plural second person just as in Modern 
AwadhI. 1 

Past Tease (Indicative) 

§ 14. The following are the terminations : — 



Singular. 

Plural. 

I 

-eu ( -yeti, - yau ) 

*-enha 


-iu 

-inha 

II 

-ehi ( yehi ) 

-ehu (- yehv , , -yahu) 
-ihu 

III 

-esi ( — yesi , — yasi) 

-enhi ( -yenhi) 


-isi 

-eu ( -yeu, -yau) 

-inhi 


First person singular — The termination eft is generally 
added to consonantal roots as well as vowel roots but the termin- 
ations -within the brackets (in this person as well as in others 
as put above) are added only to vowel roots, e.g., kaheu, 
1 Cf. Lakhlmpurl, § 71, Note. 
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kinheti, raheti, payeti, ayeti, payati. The termination -iu is 
added to such roots as are generally intransitive and have a 
Feminine subject, e.g., bhaiti (referring to uma), Tahiti. 

Note 1. — It is only generally that the termination -iu 
is found in forms of the Intransitive Verb when the subject is 
Feminine. There are cases where in spite of the verb being 
Transitive, forms ending in -iti are found when the subject 
is Feminine, e.g., sisa dinhiti toht — p. 163 (Kaikei speaking 
to Manthara), mama anurupa purusa jaga mah%, dekhiu 
khoji loka tihti nah% — p. 300 (Supanakha speaking to 
Rama). 1 

First person plural forms have not been met with except 
Kama saba sanuja bharatah% dekhe, * bhainha ’ dhanya, 
p. 244 (said by certain women who saw Bharata on the way). 
From this bhainha which is feminine I deduce a masculine 
form * bhaenha or * bhayenha and thence the termination 
-■ -enha. 

Second person singular termination -ehi is added to con- 
sonantal roots while -yehi to vowel-roots only, e.g., sunehi 
— p. 11 Q, jagayehi, sunaehi — p. 293. 

Note 2. — A ease is met with of a form ending in -e, viz., 
jane naM marama satha niora, — p. 344, and another of 
a form in -yasi, viz., burha bhayasi na ta maratehti tdhi 
— p. 393. 

Second person plural forms ending in -ehu {- yehu , -yahu), 
j e.g., kmhehu, puchehu, paricehu, baurayehu karayehu. Note 

1 above applies to forms ending in -ihu, e.g., bhulihu, rahihu 
I but kinhihu prasna jagata hita Idgl — p. 53 (referring to 

1 On p. 259 there are two instances where these feminine 
forms are used with a masculine subject. Bharata is speaking of 
f himself:— jariujaya janani Jcaki kaku, and sahiit sabci sula. This 

usage is very exceptional. The reading in an earlier edition (1915, 
Indian Press) for saMu is sadeu (where d is probably a misprint 
for h) which removes the difficulty. The other case -jariu is 
unintelligible unless it be a corruption, 

28 
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Parabati) and svdmini hahihu hatha mohi pahi (referring to 
Kaikei) where the feminine form is found in spite of the transi- 
tive verb. But in these two cases the subject and the object 
both are in the feminine gender. 

Third person singular forms ending in -esi (- yesi , 
-yasi) are generally used with both the genders, e.g., 
racesi, kinhesi, gahesi , g her esi, badhesi, pahUcdyesi , 
sunayasi , ( Kaiheyi ) maresi — p. 169, while the forms ending 
in -isi are used only with a subject in the feminine 
gender, e.g., kahisi — p. 164, prabodhisi, h'mhisi — p. 165, 
dlnhisi — p. 169. 

Note 3. — These forms in -si are used always implying 
contempt for the subject. For instance, the subjects of these 
verbs are Mara (Infatuator), Manthara, Kaikei and Gira when 
they act wickedly. The forms in -eu {-yen,, - yau ), e.g., kaheu, 
jdneu , thakeu, dekheu, uyeu, pdyeu, gay an. I have not found 
the corresponding feminine forms in -iu* 

The third person plural forms in -enhi ( -yen hi) and 
-inhi do not show any difference of gender, e.g., daccha 
sutanha upadesinhi, {muni) balaka dehhinhi jai, {devanha 
surasa) pathainhi, {nisdda) carhdinhi dhanahi, baitharenhi, 
kahenhi, mar dy enhi. 

Note 4. — In one case raheni taha raci raci nija ruri 
(an alternative reading found in 1915 edition for rahe nija 
nija antha raci ruri) the aspiration has been dispensed 
with. 

Note 5. — On p. 25 {Jcmhahu prakna manahu aii 
murhd) the II sg. Bnhcihu for kmhehu is found. It is 
unintelligible or may be the Present tense form. 

Note 6. — Various forms of the Past Participle are used 
with the various persons to express the sense of the Past 
Indicative, e.g., mat nihord kinha mat hatha sum, Kama 
phalu payd, tumha paricha linhi, mala hhas\ jehi jaga 
upajayd una ghala, caukat sumitra purt More about 
this will be said when dealing with this participle. 
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Past Conditional 

§ 15. The following are the terminations : — 

Singular. Plural. 

I -ateU { -atehU) ... 

-teu ( -tehfi) 

II ... atehu 

HI 

Forms of this are found only in the case of first person 
singular and second person plural. For instance jafi janatefi 
(had I known), tan hdteii na hasai (then I would not have 
become a laughing-stock), na ta karate Ti kachuka sahdya 
tumhara (otherwise I would have rendered you some help), 
khateMi puni toM (then I would have eaten you), lai jdteyti 
sttaht barajord (I would have taken away Sita by force), 
nata marateU tdhi (else I would have killed you), rnilateU 
tdta kavana bidhi (how would have I met you, dear), 
sunate'u kind harikathd suhai (how would have I heard the 
beautiful story of Hari), jau tumha milatehu (if you had 
met), jafi, tumha avatehu (had you come). 

Note. — The Present Participle with or without the 
particle jau, jau pai, etc., expresses this sense, e.g., jati 
pai jia na hoti kutilai — if there were no evil in the 
heart, hota j anemia na hharata ko — if there had not been 
Bharata’s birth ; similarly dcarata ko, apaharata ko, karata 
ko ; jo raghubira hoti sudhi pai, karate naM bilamba 
raghurdi . 

Present Participle 

§ 16. The Present or Imperfect Participle ends in 
-ata in the case of consonantal roots, e.g., karata , japata, 
jdta, avata, achata and in -ta in the case of vowel 
roots, e.g., I eta, hota. A feminine form ending in -ti 
(lengthened to ti in phirati hard, p. 350), e.g., aghdti, avati, - 
parati, birdjati and a masculine plural form in -t~e are also 
found,. 
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§ 17. This participle is used either adjectively or as 
a verb. As an adjective it does not appear to undergo any 
change for gender or number, e.g., (bam) kahata sddhu 
mahimd sakucdm — speech (while) describing the greatness 
of the good felt diffident, kahata sunata eka Kara 
abibeka — one on being said or heard takes off indiscretion, 
khojata bipina phirata dou bhai — both the brothers 
wander in the forest searching, baranata pantha bibidha 
itihasd, Bisvandtha pahuce Kailasd — Bisvanatha reached 
Kailasa narrating tales of various sorts, sukhata dhanu para 
janu pam — as if rain poured on drying paddy (crop). 

As a verb it is used in all the three persons and in both 
the numbers and denotes the Present tense. For the third 
person singular, however, it ends in -ti instead of -ta, 
provided the subject is feminine. The form in -te is found 
only twice in the text and in both eases is connected with the 
third person plural subject A few examples are : 

Hatihu kahdvata, sou pragatata, k%pd aghati, gird 
lagati pachitana, sumirata sdrada avati dha% saha ianata 
prabhu prabhutd, pada pahkaja prema na je karate. 

Note 1. — The differentiation of gender mentioned above 
is not, however, met with when this participle is used 
in periphrastic passive forms, e.g., so (sadhumahima) 
mo sana kahi jdta na kaise where one would have expected 
kahijati. 

Note 2. — There appears to be no distinction between 
the Present sense expressed by this participle and that 
expressed by the ordinary Present tense. The Participle 
is very often used single (unaided by any form of the verb 
JiUba — to be) except in the following instances : — cahata hah% 
— p. 144, jdnati hahu — p. 163, japata hahu- — p. 296, karata 
hah%— p. 316 , cahata hah% — p. 365, janata ahau — pp. 376, 
379, sakucata ahaM — p. 456. 

Note 3.-—This participle also expresses the sense of 
the Past Conditional ( vide § 15, Note). 
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Past Participle 

§ 18. The following forms of this participle are found 
in the Ramayan : 

(a) Masculine singular — ending in -a (in the case of 
consonantal roots) or -va, -yd (in the case of vowel roots), 
e.g., avagahd, ana, jitd, bacd, dvd, pdvd, gdvd, kahava, 
pdya, upajayd . Even in case of vowel roots the termination 
is sometimes only -a, e.g., chua. 

Note 1. — In a few cases, however, instead of -a, the termina- 
tion is -a only, e.g., baitha, klnha, Unha, dlnha, dihha , iuta. 

( b ) Feminine singular in -1, e.g., sum, samujhl, baflu, 
bar hi, khasi, dm, gdl, call, pal, chdl, dal, bhal. 

Note 2. — In a few cases this -i is shortened to -i, e.g., 
bhai, gai, dlnhi, llnhi, klnhi, dlkhi, dagamagdni. 

( c ) Masculine plural in -e (or -ye in the case of vowel- 
roots only), e.g., anhavdye, dve, de, upajae, kie, gde, gaye, 
chae, ughare, udhare, cale, take, dale, etc. 

Note 3. — The -e is sometimes metri causa shortened to 
-e, e.g., bahu bidhi munihi prabodhi prdbhu taba 1 bhae * 
antaradhydna, p. 63. 

(d) Feminine plural in -l, e.g., dl, dekhl, pathal, purl, 
dhdl, jet, call, gal. 

Note 4. — The -l is sometimes metri causa shortened to 
%, e.g., age hoi cahpantha tehi, p. 28. 

Note 5. — Certain intransitive roots ending in -a insert -n 
between the root and the terminations of this participle, 1 e.g., 
*deraba gives the form derand, *sakucaba: sakucdnl, similarly, 
thirana, cirdna, akuldni, kumhilanl, dagamagdni, lapatdnl 
suhdna, hidasanl, j udane, parane, lalacdne, lukdne, sihane. 

§ 19. This participle is used either as an adjective 
or as a verb. When used adjectively the gender and the num- 
ber of the participle agree with the gender and the number 
of the noun or pronoun defined, e.g., bidhi prapanca 
guna avaguna'sdndl udadhi ‘ avagahd ’ ; bidhubadanl saba 
1 Of. Laklilmpurl, § 100, Note. 
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bMti ‘ sflvdri’ ajahu prlti ura rahati na c rohi ’ ; dvata hiya 
1 hare 5 kdnfi hdha balaka bicare, dampati bacana parctma 
priya Idgejrnrdula biriita premet rasa 1 page ’ ; premapnlahi 
tana mana 1 anurdgV mahgala halctsa sajana saba lagi, 
siyamatu tahi samaya pathdl deist dehhi suavasaru at 

§20. The participle is used as a verb with all the three 
persons and two numbers. When the verb is transitive the 
participle agrees in gender and number with the object while 
if it is intransitive it agrees with the subject, e.g., mm nihord 
hinha, mat... sum hatha, ndthci na mat samujhe muni baind, 
hama phalu pdya, ( tumha ) paricha linhi, bharosa avd, 
upajd hiya ati harasu, suresa clerana, tinha ( carita ) gdvd, 
bheti hahi buddhi bimala avagdhi , Rama sudhi hmhi, sura 
astuti Tc'mhi, sdgara kri dai, sura asana daye,sati satabarasa 
gdvae, bhupa dhde, dasi dhdi, saba hdhu asisa dal, 
cauhat cam sumitrd purl, ( sita ) sdsu dehM, ddst at 

Note 1. — In the case of transitive verbs also, however, 
the participle agrees with the subject if the object is not in the 
Direct ease but in the Oblique, e.g., tumhaht mat hhdva, p. 291. 

Note 2. — The participle is used without any auxiliary 
but in stray cases the forms of hoba serve as auxiliaries of this 
participle also just as in the case of the Present Participle 
( vide § 17 Note 2 — above). For instance : baitha ahaU — 
p. 27, thahita hoht — p. 89. 

Note 8. — The Past Participle retains certain ardha- 
tatsama forms, e.g., jita, thahita. A case of the Active 
Past Participle is also found in murativanta tapasyd jaisi 
where the participle does not agree with its noun in gender. 

Note 4. — Certain verbs which are very generally used have 
sometimes shorter forms of this participle, e.g., bhd, ga,bhe, ge. 

Conjunctive Participle 

§ 21. The Conjunctive Participle or the Absolutive ends 
in -i, e.g., di, ughdri, chdri, jori, dehhi, dhari, nahdi, 
pahicani, bujhdi, mdgi, lagi ; lagi, samujhi, hetsi. 
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It is generally used to express any action which is finished 
before the beginning of the second action by the same agent, 
e.g., asa bicdri pragaiau nija mohu / harahu ndtha kari 
jana para chohu. In this sense it is generally used without 
the aid of any auxiliary word. But the following cases occur- 
ring in the Ramayan probably show the beginnings of the 
Modern Awadhi usage with an auxiliary : 1 

sudhari kai — p. 301, nihdri kai — p. 301, jai kara — 
p. 338, khdi kari — p. 399. 

§ 22. Another very common use of this participle is to 
form the periphrastic sentences, e.g., chari sakaht — p. 173, 
cali jdi — p. 378, suni pava — p. 293, bujhi pareu — p. 175, 
boU leht — p. 222, bori deta — p. 226. 

Note. — Samujhdya, (p. 352) shows only a different mode 
of expressing the sound -i in writing and does not warrant 
a separate termination. Akani, (p. 174) is a direct descendent 
of Sanskrit dkarnya. 

Periphrastic Tenses 

§ 23. Periphrastic tenses are very seldom used in the 
Ramayan unlike Modern Awadhi where they have greater 
scope. The Ramayan has the Present Indicative in general 
use, while that tense has become very restricted in use in 
Modern Awadhi where the Present Imperfect is employed 
instead. Even where we do not find the Present Indicative 
tense in the Ramayan, we find the Present Participle instead, 
unaided by any auxiliary. It is probably in the stray cases 
of the Present Participle being accompanied by the auxiliary 
verb hoba in the Ramayan that the beginnings of the modern 
Present Imperfect are to be found. The cases mentioned in 
§17, Note 2, are the only ones which I have met with. 

§ 24. Another peculiar tense is formed by combining 
the Present Participle with the Past tense forms of hoba {e.g., 
bhd , bhaeu). This is used in the sense of the past and lays 


1 Cf. Lakhlmpurl, § 91. 
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emphasis on the initiation of an action and its continuity 
afterwards. The following are the instances I have met with : 

Janamata bhai, marata bhayau, calata bha%, calata 
bhae, charata bhayo, sobhata bheu and gdvata bhae. 

§ 25. The Past Continuous (Imperfect) is formed by 
combining the Present Participle with the forms (in the Past 
tense) of mhabci — to be. The following instances are found 
in the Pamayan : — 

Ja'pata raheu (I was meditating), jdta raheu, karata 
raheu, citavata raheu , khelata raha, karata rahe, dekhata 
rahe , rah~e kahdvata (?), jogavata rahahl (?) — p. 241 ,mand- 
vata, bilokata rahahl (?) — p. 451. 

§ 26. The Present Perfect is formed by combining the 
Past Participle with the forms of the verb ‘ to be.’ The 
instances noted in § 20, Note 2, are the only ones which 
I have met with. 

§ 27. The Past Perfect is formed by combining the 
forms of the Past Participle with the forms (in the Past tense) 
of rahaha — to be. The following are the instances : — 

Gal rahi (had gone), gae rahe, tharha raha. 

Note. — There is one instance where the form of J as 
is combined with the Past Part., viz., gal hi, p. 379. The 
meaning is the same as that of gal rain. 

Passive Voice 

§ 28. The Active Voice is more generally used than the 
Passive in the Pamayan. Besides the tenses which are based 
on the Passive Participles, only a few forms of the Synthetic 
Passive ate found. 

§ 29. The Passive Present Participle ending in -iata 
is used with the various nouns and pronouns as a verb 
like the Active Present Participle ( vide § 17 above), e.g., 
Gird aratha gala Inci sama, kahiyata bhinna na 
bhinna (word and meaning like waves of water are said to 
be different but are not so)- — p. 13, prathama pujiata ndma 
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prdbhau (who is worshipped first on account of the Influence 
of the Name) — p. 13, sarahiatci — p. 283, deJchiata — pp. 331, 
409. 

§ 30. A form in -ict (or -iya) and another in -iahi 
are impersonally used in the sense of the Present or the 
Imperative — the first when the object is singular and the 
second ( -iahi) when it is plural. For instance : 

Karia na sarhsaya asa urcc am (having kept this in the 
mind, let no doubt be entertained ), p. 19. 

Sunia hatha sadara rati mdra ( let the story be heard 
with respect and affection), p. 19. 

Kahia bujhai kypanidhi moh%, p. 25. 

Cahia amiya jaga jurai na chachi (nectar is wanted 
but even whey is not available in this world) — p. 7, jdnia 
bhagati na pujci (neither devotion nor worship is hnoion — to 
us)— p. 81. 

Bandiya malaya prasanga (is respected owing to its 
connection with Malaya), p. 8. 

Khdia pahiria rag a tumhare (eating and clothing is 
done under your ‘protection ’), p. 164. 

The following are the examples illustrating the use of 
the forms in -iahi : — 

Bay asa paliahi ati anuragd jholvt nirdmisa habaMi 
hi haga (let the crows be nurtured with great affection, do 
they ever become vegetarians?), p. 5; lahhi subesa jaga- 
baficaha jeu/ bdsapratapa pujiahi teu (the swindlers of this 
world are being seen in gentlemen’s guise, they also are 
worshipped owing to their guise), p. 6. 

(Kabita-muhuta) pohiahi, p. 9. 

Ahga ahga para vdriyahi hoti hoti sata hdma, p. 96. 

avasi delchiahi dehhana jogu, p. 99; har iahi, par a- 
siahi , parahhiyahi, driyahi. 

Note. — A form in -id (e.g., harie> harie, dharie, paid, 
gdid, carid, dnie) and another in ijai (dljai, hijai, karijai, 
fijai, hahijai) are found used in the same sense. 
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§ 31. There are certain roots which are passive in 
sense in spite of being used actively, e.g., hatihu hahdvata — I 
also am called, rake hahdvata — were called, chijaht — are 
destroyed. 

§ 32. A Periphrastic Passive is formed by combining 
the forms (a) of the Past Participle or ( h ) of the Conjunctive 
Participle with the various forms of jdba — to go. For 
instance: 

(a) Jana jdi (is known) — p. 180, Jani jdi — p. 183, 
bakhdna jai — p. 191, kahi jdti — p. 195, bahe jata — p. 166, 
jiti na jaihi, janani bisari jdi — p. 184, saM na jdi — p. 414, 
jdi jdi — p. 170, tari na jdi — p. 496, joe jdh% — p. 219, jata 
na jani, pahirdi na jdi, barani na jdi. 

(b) Barani najdht moMju dui said — p. 209, na jdh% 
bakhani — p. 392. 

§ 33. Another Periphrastic Passive is formed in the 
following cases by combining the conjunctive Participle with 
the forms of paraba : bujhi ka pareu — p. 175, mo hi lakhi 
parata — p. 270, samujhi para, — p. 381. 

Causative 

§ 34. The Causative is freely used in the Ramayan and 
is formed in two ways, viz., (a) by adding -a to a root at 
the end or (5) by modifying the vowel of the simple root by 
ablaut. For instance : 


Causative. 

Simple. 

janayeu 

from janaba 

divai 

from dena 

pahticau 

jagavahu 

barhavaU 

sahdvau 

cf. pahttcesi, similarly 

samujhava 


magdvd 

jitdvahi 
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Causative. Simple. 

pahirde 
caldvahi 
Jiardi 



lagdva 


Note 1 . — When this root so lengthened is conjugated, the 
first syallable if long is made short {qf. Lakhfmpuri, § 7). 

Note 2. — Where the root itself ends in -d, a -n is aug- 
mented, e.g., dne.su (bring) from dvai (comes). 

Note 3. — Sometimes instead of augmenting -d, -dra- is 
augmented, e.g,, bctithd : baithara, dekin : dekharai. 


(b) metai from mitai 


melai „ 

milai 

pherahi „ 

phirahi 

borahi „ 

burahi 

phori „ 

phutai 

utdrahi „ 

utarahi 

nikasau „ 

nikasai 


Denominative 


§ 35. The denominatives are formed by augmenting -d 
to a word and are generally distinguished as such as they have 
the insertion of -n — between the root (so augmented) and the 
terminations of the Past tense. They are all intransitive 
in sense. For instance * bhulla : bhulana, * dera : derdna, 
similarly lajana, cirana , thirana, lapatam, sakucdna, lukdna% 
hulasdna, sihdna , kadardi, niarai : * niararii, khataht) 
bcturayahu, Jchutani. 

Verbal Noun 

§ 36. The Infinitive or the Verbal Noun in the Eamayan 
has generally two forms : ( a ) one ending in -ana ( -na only in 
case of certain vowel roots) and (&) in -aba ( -ba only in case 
of some vowel roots). For instance : 
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(a) hnrana, dekhana, bulavana, hona, parusana, 
uthana, parhana, bhajana, uravana, jurana 

( b ) milaha, bhnldba, jciba, tdraba, carhauba. 

Note 1. — Stray eases end in -u : -uthabu 355, gdvanu. 

Note 2. — A feminine form of the Verbal Noun is some- 
times found and it ends in -ni and not -na, e.g., bolani, 
milani, bilokani , hdsani, ealani, thavani. 

§ 37. The oblique case of the masculine verbal noun 
ends in -e, e.g., pachitane, laribe, hasibe. 

Note 1. — An oblique case of it is found ending in -ai 
to the root, e.g., torai laga — p. 349, karcd lag a — 394, kahai 
lag a — p. 396, baranai para, jarai na pav a — p. 471, ccdai 
kara — p. 356. 

Note 2. — Another form which to all appearances is an 
oblique case of the verbal noun is deduced by adding e to a 
root, e.g., ujare, basere, pahicane, hase, anhavae, puje, 
bole, avaradhe, bauraye, tore. 

§ 38. The Direct case of the verbal noun is used — 

(a) Either as a subject or as an object of a verb, e.g., 
bhisanabanagavanu (terrible is the going to the forest), kahau 
milana munivarya kara (I shall describe the meeting of the 
great sage), rahana kahah% moh% rama, (let Rama say that I 
should stay), rama bilokani bolani calani / sumiri sumiri 
socati httsi milam (Angada recollecting the seeing, speaking, 
walking and meeting with a smile of Rama feels sorry); 
dui ki eka s&ga hoi bliudlu j hdsaba thaihdi phulauba 
gain (O king, can two things happen together with some one 
—laughing a hearty laugh and keeping morose — with the mouth 
closed), bacaba adesd (escape is doubtful), tehi uthabu na 
bhdva (he did not like rising up), tumhahi kohaba parama 
priya ahahi (anger is extremely dear to you). 

( b ) The -na (and not - ba ) form is also used in a 
Gerundial sense, e.g., puchana dva (came to ask) dekhana jau 
(I go to see), lena eale (started to receive), bidd kardvana 
(in order to take — her away). 
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(c) The -na form is also used with Jlag — and Jcah 
— to form compound verbs. 

§ 39. The oblique (found by substituting -e for the -a 
of the Direct) is very rare and the forms mentioned below 
are the only ones I have met with. Kd pchitane (what is the 
use of regret), laribe joga — fit for fighting, hCcsibe joga — fit 
for laughter. 

The oblique in -ai also is rare and is used to form the 
compound verbs as shown above (§ 37, Note 1) : torai lagd — 
began to break, baranai para— could describe in full, jarai 
na pava —could not be burnt. But calai kara — of going. 

The oblique in -e (§ 37, Note 2) is very common in 
the Ramayan and is used to express various concrete case- 
relations. For instance : 

Ujare harasa bisada basere — (to them) delight on 
(others’) being desolated and sorrow on (their) getting settled ; 
rdma-carita sara binu anhavdye — without having bathed 
them in the lake of Rama’s story, hamdre bhdye — according 
to my liking, muye Icarcd kd sudha — what can nectar 
do on one’s being dead, samaya cuke — on missing the 
opportunity. 

Noun of Agency. 

§ 40. The following forms of the Agent are found : 

(a) Masculine in -ana, e.g., dahana (one who burns), 
similarly, sarnana, dalana, harana, nasavana, barhavana. 

The corresponding feminine form ends in -ani or -m 
(in case of certain vowel-roots) which is sometimes shortened 
to -m, e.g., bar am, karant, deni, tar ani. 

(b) Masculine singular in -avdra (e.g., rakhavara), and 
correspondingly masc. plur. in -avare (e.g., rakhavare). 

( c ) Masc. sing, in -anahdra or -anihdra (e.g., metana- 
hdra, bhafijanihdro), and the plural in anahdre or -anihare 
(e.g., dekhanihare), and the feminine in -anahan or -anihdrl 
(e.g., barhdvanahdrt). 
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Note 1. — There are certain ardha-tatsama forms, e.g., 
judrd, supakari, dayi , hari . 

Note 2. — One form in -are (plar.), viz., sukhare, p. 871. 

Compound Verbs. 

§ 41. The compound verbs do not have that common use 
in the Ramayan which they have in Modern Awadhi. They 
are obtained by combining the forms of the various participles 
and of the verbal noun with the different verbs. The following 
cases are met with in the Ramayan. 

§ 42. Combined with the Conjunctive Participle : 

(а) scikaba and pdvaba denote the ability to do an action, 
e.g., jdri sakci— can burn, similarly, hoi na sake, chari sakah%, 
puchi sakafot, lari sakasi, jasu carita lakhika.hu na pava 
(whose conduct none could perceive), suni pava (could hear). 

Note 1. — Sakaba in one case {torabasaka) is combined 
with the verbal noun and similarly pdvaba also is sometimes 
combined with the oblique verbal noun in -ai in the same 
sense, e.g., jarai na pava deha birahdgi, p. 355. 

(б) paraba expresses suddenness of an action, e.g., 
kudi pard — jumped in, khasi para — fell down. 

(c) leba, jaba and avaba express the completion of an 
action in its entirety, e.g., suni lehu, loli lie, dnhi leh%,jdni leu, 
chui lei, boldi Unha, eorai Unha ; chuii jdihi, pari gai, 
car hi gae, chui gaeu, hoi gai, sukhai jdi, colijai, cali gaeu, 
barhi ai. 

(d) deba expresses intensity of an action, e.g., chorai 
dinha, bdri deta, calai dinheu, caldi die, dekhdi dihesu, 
dari deht 

Note 2. — Combined with the verbal noun it gives the 
sense of permitting a person to do an action, e.g., deh% taba 
jdnd — p. 372 (then they allow ‘ him ’ to go). 

§ 43. Rahaba combined with the participles expresses 
the sense of the continuity of an action, e.g., avata jata 
rahehu, hoi rahe, lukai raha, sukhai rahe, gheri rahe. 
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§ 44. Lagaba combined with the -ana or the -ai 
form of the verbal noun expresses the beginning of an action, 
e.g., prasaitisana lage — began to praise, similarly parana 
lage, torai laga, karai laga, kahai laga, jujhai laga, 
mardai laga. 

§ 45. Cahaba is combined with (a) the verbal noun 
in -ana and with (b) the Past Participle either to express a 
wish or a near completion of an action, e.g., grasana cahata 
— desire to eat up, similarly parana cahai, bhagdna cahata, 
dekha, cahati, mdha caha, cikha cahati, kinha cahahti, 
dekha cahati ; bigarana cahati ( bata ) — the thing is about 
to get spoiled, cahata hona akaju (wrong is about to be), 
ndsa bhd caha (destruction is about to happen). 

HISTORY OF THE FORMS. 

§ 46. The Present Indicative (§ 7 above) goes back to 
the lat of Prim. Indian. For instance : 

p%cchati> pucchai> puchai or puchahi 
pxcchasi > pucchad > puchasi 

pXcchdmi > pucchami > *pucchav or pucchati >puchati 
prcchatha> pucchaho > pucchahu > puchahu 
pxcchanti > pucchanti >pucchat > puchahi 

In the case of the third person singular and the plural 
forms an aspiration is brought in to avoid the hiatus at the 
end. The II plural and the I singular forms are met with at 
the Apabhramsa stage with -hu and ti at the end. 

N.B . — In the alternative III singular form in -a, the 
i of the -ai form is lost. 

§ 47. The forms of the ancient imperative were giving 
place to those of the present as early as Pali. This is evidenc- 
ed by such forms as Pali detha, karotha (Pkt. deha, *karoha) 
in the II plural for dadata and kuruta of the Sanskrit. In 
the Prakrits the forms of other persons and numbers have 
also been replaced. In the Ramayan, the terminations -u 
and -Ai of the second person singular and -an ( -u) of the 
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thir d person singular are the only representatives of the ancient 
imperative. The form in -u of the II singular would go 
back to the ancient forms such as s pvu, kuru. The -hi form 
is traceable through Pali, Prakrits and the apabhramsas. 
The form in -au of the III singular goes back to the ancient 
form, e.g., ydtu > jadu>jau. These forms also only alternate 
with the corresponding forms of the Present and have generally 
in Modern AwadhI given place to the latter. The -u form 
of II singular has a tendency to survive, however. 

§ 48. The Future -h forms go back to the ancient 
Simple Future. The only point to be noted is that the -sya — 
which Pali and the Prakrits generally represent by -ssa [e.g., 
gamisyati > Pkt. gamissai ) is represented in the Ramayan 
by -h -. The -h alternated with -ssa even in the time 
of the Prakrits, 1 e.g., Hala’s Sattasai gives the form : 
pavasiihi (Skt. pravatsyati), I, 46. 

The ha forms of the Future are surely based on some 
Passive Participle since they are used in the Ramayan with all 
the persons. Beames (Vol. Ill, § 53) suggested the Participle 
in tavya which had a future implication to be the basis of 
these forms and he is right in that. For instance hhavita- 
vyam > hoavvam > *hdcthbam or *hoabiyam > the forms hoba, 
houb, hobi, etc. 

§ 49. The Past tense (§14 above) is passive in origin 
and is based on the passive past participle (ancient kta). The 
regular terminations which are appended to the Present (viz., 
the representatives of the ancient -mi, -si, -ti, etc.) are 
added to the participle 2 to restrict it to the various persons 
and numbers, otherwise the singular participial form would be 

1 Of. Woolner : Intro, to Pkt., § 118, Note. 

Beames, III, p. 148, and Hoernle : Gram, of tire Gaudian 
Languages, § 503. Grierson states that the enclitic pronouns are 
added to the Eastern Hindi forms (vide L. S. I., Vol. VI, pp. 4-5). 
To me there does not appear to be much difference between the two 
views considering that the same forms would result by holding either 
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applicable to the singular in all the persons and similarly the 
plural. That by the time of Tulsidas the passive character of 
this tense was not lost sight of is proved by such examples as 
mohi sama yalm unubhuyuu na duje — p. 158, dmheu moht 
rajyu buriyai, and others (see Note 1 under § 14), where 
the form agrees with the object in number and person. The 
confusion suggests the passing stage of the forms of this 
tense from the Passive to the Active. 

§ 50. The Past Conditional is based on the Present 
Participle. We have seen that the Present Participle by itself 
indicates a past condition (§ 15, Note) ; in this conditional 
tense only the enclitics are appended to the Present Participle. 

§ 51. The Present Participle is the outcome of the 
ancient form in satr which in Pali and Prakrits invariably ends 
in -anto, e.g,, gacchunto, junto. In the Ramayan as well as 
in modem languages the nasal is lost somehow. Ordinarily of 
the combination -nt- of terminations only a nasalization survives, 
e.g., Skt. ydnti > Pkt janti >jd% and jah% and therefore 
ordinarily the descendent of junto would be jad or ja'u,. But 
instead we find jdta. It is probable that this was a fresh forma- 
tion, therefore, adding the termination -uta to the root form. 

Note. — The form in -ti is found by adding the feminine 
termination to the Participle. 

§ 52. The Past Participle is based on the ancient Pas- 
sive Past Participle in -Ida generally, e.g., krta > k%taka > 
kiaa> kid whence obi. kie and feminine *kii : kihi — in kihd — 
the aspiration is to avoid the hiatus; varnita > vurania > 
barana (ia> a by contraction x ), similarly harita> hard ; 
baithu< upavistaku-uvaitthaa vuitthaa — baitha ; rite < 
riktaka and so forth. 

There are some forms which are not traceable to Sanskrit 
but to Prakrits only, e.g., dmha< Pali dinna, the conjunction 
of consonants being simplified, the previous vowel lengthened as 

1 Jules Block ; La Formation Jela Langue Marathe, § 65. 

30 
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a compensation and an aspiration brought in to avoid the 
‘hiatus.’ In the Prim. Indo- Aryan the Pass. Past Part, had 
two forms either in-na or in -ta, e.g., luna, liina, Una, purna in 
-na and gata, bhuta, prota, etc., in -ta. The root da and some 
others had probably double forms at the beginning, of which 
only -ta form survived in the Classical Sanskrit. Similarly in 
the Ramayan we find liuna (for Skt. hut a), Unha, kinha, etc. 

The oblique form and the feminine form of the participle 
are on the model of the noun. 1 

§ 53. The Conjunctive Participle has a form which prob- 
ably has come from two different sources, viz., (1) from the 
Absolutive of the Prakrits in -ia and (2) from the Infinitive in 
-ium (Ski tumun). For instance kari < Pkt. karia where 
a by and by became very weak and at long last was lost, 
similarly kari > kariurh > -kariu — kariu where u being 
weak is lost at long last 

The Conjunctive Participle is ordinarily derived from the 
absolutive in -ya (Pkt. ia) only but I am led to believe from 
certain usages in the Pa may an that it is the descendent of 
two ancient forms — the Absolutive and the Infinitive. If we 
refer to the compound verbs (§ 41 and the following) we see 
that the Conjunctive Participle is combined with various verbs. 
For instance with saka, e.g.,jdri saka which exactly represents 
Sans, dagdhum saknoti // sak- was very generally combined 
with the infinitive in tumun and it seems improbable that this 
idiom was lost and the absolutive in -ia came to be employed 
instead. Similarly the Infinitive was employed with the forms of 
t/yd very generally in Sanskrit as well as in the Prakrits (e.g^ 
Karpuramanjari, I, 30 : veclinurh jdi, vilihiurh jdi) chiefly in 
the latter as a beginning of analytical passive — and I am pretty 
sure that this very idiom has survived in the Ramayan. Using 
the -ia form in these cases would be impossible. Moreover, 

1 Of. Noun-Declension in the RamSyan of TulsIdSs. Ind. 
Antiquary, Vol. LII, 1923, pp. 71—76, where the history of the 
oblique case has been dealt with fully. 
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it seems impossible that the Infinitive in -tumun which has all 
along been so generally used should have lost all representa- 
tion in the Ramayan and that too all of a sudden. 1 

The Passive 

§ 54 The passive is represented in the Prakrits by in- 
serting -ia -or -ijja- between the root and the personal 
termination. But in the Prakrits themselves beginnings of ana- 
lytic formation of the Passive are traceable as evidenced by the 
example quoted above from Karpuramanjari. In the Rama- 
yan we find a stage where the synthetic passive is losing ground 
and the analytic passive is coming into use. 

§ 55. The ancient Passive is represented by (a) the 
Passive Present Participle which is still used in a passive 
sense unlike the Pass. Past Part, which is losing it on 
account of being used in an active tense, (b) the forms in -ia 
and -iahi ( § 30 above) and (c) certain roots which are passive 
in sense being derived from passive forms. 

§ 56. The Pass. Pres. Part, is the descendent of the 
Passive Part, in sanac. In the Prakrit times this was substi- 


tuted by the Parasmaipada termination so that we have such 
forms as dhavalaante for Skt. dhavalayamarie. Thus the 
form in Prakrit for kriyamana would be karijjanta or 



kariyanta, the latter being represented in the Ramayan by 
* kariata. I have found only a few forms which have been 
noted in § 29. 

§ 57. I am sure that the forms in -ia and -iahi as 
illustrated in § 30 are passive in character since they are 
used impersonally. The form in -ia is derivable both from 
the Pass. Pres. Ill sg. and Pass. Imp. Ill sg. For instance, 
Skt. kriyate will become either karijjai or kariai in the 
Prakrits. Some dialects have adopted the former, e.g., karijai 
in Braj while others have adopted the latter, e.g., the Ramayan, 

1 My respected friend I>r. S. K. Chatterji tells me that phone- 
tically -iu > u and not -i. Bat there are certain stray cases where 
~iu is represented by %, e.g., ghi : ghiu. 
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where Icciricii > kciviui> kcivin. The form is similarly derivable 
from Skt kriyatam, Pkt. karijjau or kanau whence lcariau 
> karia. That the Ramayan form has descended from both the 
forms probably is shown by the double use which it has. 

The form in -iahi is a plural of the -ia form obtained 
by adding -hi to it. -hi is seen to be the distinctive marks of 
the plural in some of the tenses above. 

§ 58. Certain roots are derived from the ancient passive 
and therefore give the passive sense in spite of active formation, 
e.g., chijaba<chidyate -chijjai, similarly bisaraha. Modern 
Awadhx has a large number of these and hence has come to have 
four forms of the root, viz., passive, active, causal and double 
ausal. 1 * 

§ 59. The analytic passive has a fair number of examples 
as given in §§ 82-33. Modern Awadhi has developed quite 
a number of forms from the same combinations. 5 

§ 60. The causative of the Ramayan is also to be 
derived from the ancient causative. There were two ways in 
which the causative could be formed either by (a) modifying 
the vowel of the root, e.g., bhinatti ■ bhedayati, karoti : kdra- 
yati or by (b) adding a pa — between the root and the termina- 
tion, e.g., dadati : ddpayati. In Sanskrit the use of the latter 
forms is very restricted but it is commoner in the Prakrits. 
The Ramayan has both the forms, for instance (a) milati : 
nnelayati would in the Ramayan become milai : meVei— 
melei-rrielai, similarly tarai : tdrai and then prefixing the 
form by u -utdrai. The (b) forms are much commoner, e.g., 
*vardhapayati : vaclclhdvei : bdrhdvei, barhavai, similarly 
parhdvad, kardvai, etc. 

Note. — T he insertion of r in such forms as baithdrd, 
dehharava, is probably a dialectic variation of the v which 
results from ancient p . 3 

1 Of Lakhlmpmi, § 115, Note 2. 

Of. Lakhlmpurl, §§ 105—111. 

3 Of Beames, III, p. 80. 
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§ 61. The augmentation -a in the Denominative is the 
representative of the Skt. dya in the same sense. The 
AwadhI denominative is thus traceable to its parent dya > 
da > a, e,g.*sthirdyate : thiraai : thirai, similarly cirdi, 
etc. 

§ 62. The verbal noun, in -ba (obi. -he, etc.), goes 
back to the ancient participial forms in -tavya on which 
the Future tense is also based. For instance hartavyam 
(to be done) will have a Prakrit form kariavvam from 
which karaboct, and then haraba. The transition of the 
meaning from ‘ to be done ’ to ‘ to do ’ is quite intelligible as 
being one more instance of the passive form losing its passive 
sense and so in effect becoming active. 

The -ana 1 form (obi. -ane) goes back to the verbal noun 
in lyut so commonly used in Sanskrit as well as in the Prakrits. 
The use of the same in the Ramayan also points to the same 
conclusion. Besides its use as a noun, it was alternately em- 
ployed in the sense of the infinitive tumun ; for instance one 
could say either yastwn ydti or yajandya ydti. It has 
retained the same sense in the Ramayan also (§38 b). The 
use of the verbal noun with //lag also supports the same 
conclusion, e.g., Skt. karane lagnah has its representative in 
the Ramayan in Jcarana laga. 

Note 1. — The feminine forms are formed from the 
masculine by adding -i. 

Note 2. — I have not been able to connect the oblique 
form in -ai to any ancient form except if it has an affinity 
with the causal form of the tumun, e.g., karaiurh> hardiu> 
karai. The oblique in -e (§ 37, Note 2) is a riddle to me, still. 

1 Hoernle derives this form from Skt. -amyar and is supported in 
that view by Kellogg. I would, however, agree with Beames in deriv- 
ing this Eastern Hindi form of the -na infinitive direct from the 
ancient forms in lyut. A point to he marked is that this infinitive in 
-na has a peculiar usage {vide § 38, b and c) which the ba form has 
not. Were it a descendent of -amyar form, it would be strange that 
a descendent of tavya could not be used in the same sense. 
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§ 63. The noun in -na had sometimes in Sanskrit (e.g., 
dahanah — one which bums, karanah — Ved. Sans, one who 
does) as well as in the Prakrits the sense of an agent. This 
has been represented in the Ramayan by the Noun of Agency 
in -na (§40 a). The (b) and (e) forms go back, as suggested 
by Beames, to the verbal noun plus -palahah (Pkt. valad > 
vdla or vara ) and the verbal noun plus -dhdrakah (Pkt. 
haras > hdra) respectively. 

Note. — Sukhard < sukhakdraka through sukhadra. 1 


1 I have not dealt with certain minor phonetic changes found 
here and there in the RSmSyan while dealing with the verb in 
general above. The Ramayan doubtless needs a separate elaborate 
study of sound-change. 
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I INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 

In the history of philosopliical as well as of common 
thought in India, as everywhere else, the theory of sound 
occupies a very important place. An attempt is being made 
here to trace its origin and discuss its nature. 

In India, however, the so-called ‘sound’ represents a 
particular phase of the wider problem of ‘ Qabda,’ of which it is, 
in common parlance, described as a synonym. We shall, there- 
fore, to make our discussion thorough and complete, take up also 
those aspects of the Qabda which, being occult and mystic, are 
not generally considered in popular works on philosophy. 

II. THE ORIGIN OF QABDA OR NADA. 

When by gradual fructification the Karman of all the living 
beings is exhausted, the Primordial Cause (Maya), wherein the 

_ , entire universe has dissolved itself, becomes ex- 

The Process of _ 

Suctfonand (>ea the conscious Igvara . 1 Tins is known 

tion : Genesis of as Universal Destruction (Pralaya). There the 

Nada. . . . . 

universe is not for ever lost (atyantikanivrtti), 
which only is possible, when every Jiva belonging to it has 
realised its self ; but it exists there potentially, that is, in the subtle 

* I owe much to my teachers — Dr. JhS and Pandit Goplnatha 
KavirSja, for this paper. 

1 (i) SS§T | 

^tsf M— Bhartrhari. 

(ii) Vide YoginlhrdayadlpikS, pp. 9 and 35. The Princess of 
Wales Saraswati-Bhavana Texts Series, Benares Ed, 
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form of Qakti (Potency ), 1 In course of time, due to the force 
of the Adrsta of the beings, a kind of desire for creation is pro- 
duced in Igvara, also known as Giya, when He manifests His 
Duplicate Shape, namely, the forms of Qiva and Qakti (the 
Supreme Energy ), 2 after which the Qakti vibrates gently 3 and 
produces the Bindu . 4 The Bindu represents the equilibrium of 
three factors , 5 namely, Bija, Nada and Bindu, among which 
Blja and Bindu stand for its non-conscious (acit) and con- 
scious (cit) aspects, respectively ; 0 ' and Nada their combination , 7 

1 Vide DurballcSrya’s Com. onMahjusa, p. 1 73 7 ‘ 9 , Cliowkh. Ed. 

2 wfr i 

fgmnw: n — KagIkhan<Ja. 

This is also known as His Lila stage. 

3 There is a difference here between the view of the Vyakara- 
na as has been given above and that of the Tantra represented by 
the Saradatilaka, Here the Tantra holds that from Qakti, Nada is pro- 
duced, and from Nada, Bindu is produced. This Bindu is sub-divided 
into Bindu, N3da and Blja —vide Saradatilaka, p. 1, verses 7-8> 

. JlvSnanda’s Ed. 

4 ‘ The perfect of the Continua is Pure Cit, and the lowest 

limit of discreteness is the Bindu as a form renie Energy— 

Woodroffe’s ‘ Power as Matter,’ p. 187 . 

5 That is, the Acidafiiga and not the Gidaihga which is Qiva Him- 

self. In other words, as it appears to me, Bija stands here for Qakti, 
which is also corroborated by the Tantra ; vide Infra , Foot-note 8 . 
But then there is another difficulty. Balarh Bhatta says in his Com. 
on the MahjusS™ 4 ^--^#? ^ mm tot p. 174 27 ” 28 ? which 

cannot be justified, for MSyS after all here is nothing but Qakti— Vide 
Com. on the Saradatilaka, p. 9°, Benares Ed. 

6 (l) m TOtwT 1 mm— 

Prapaficasara. 

(ii) Yoginlhfdaya, patala I, verse 12 , 

Saraswatl-Bhavana, Benares Ed. 

7 The connotation of these three sub-divisions as given in the 
Saradatilaka Tantra is as follows : Bindu is described as Qiva 
(QivStmaka), that is, consciousness ; Bija as Qakti ; and 'Nada as the 
amalgamation of the two ’—vide Saradatilaka, p. 1 , verse 9, 
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For facility of reference a graphical representation of the order 
of creation, as already described, is given below : — 


Graphical Re- 
presentation of 
the Creation 


Icvara. 



1. PARA VAK. 

Thus we see that Nada is produced from the Bindu. It 
is mixed with consciousness which predominates there and is in» 
Characteristics articulate ; — this is known as Qabda-Brahman 

of N»da. (Eternal Verbum). It is the immediate cause 

(Upadana-karana) of the Universe, 1 according to the Vaiya- 
karanas ; Rava and Para, etc., are its synonyms. Though 
this Nada is all-pervading (Sarvagata), it is manifested 
only in the Muladhara — a mystical centre of spiritual 
energy supposed to be located at the base of the spinal 
column — by a peculiar type of rarefied air (Samslq-ta-Pavana) 


1 (i) i 

s — quoted in the Mafijusa, p. 175, 

Chowkh. Ed. 

(ii) iSrasT gsmSi quoted by BSlam Bhatta in his Com. on 
MafijusS, p. 177. 

(iii) Doctrine of PratibhS in Indian Philosophy — by Pandit 
GopinStha KavirSja. Published in the Annals of the BhandSrkar 
Institute, p. 11, sec. 3. 

(iv) i 

mzmmfc tnfen stout *ra:_ VSkyapadlya of Bhartrhari, 1. 1. 

(v) i 

forf quoted by Pnpyaraja in his 

Com. on VSkyapadlya, 1. 1. 
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generated on the spot. 1 This manifested Nada is free from 
all so-called vibrations (nispanda ) and is known as Para 
(Transcendent) Yak. It is very subtle and is described 
by certain authorities as amenable to the hypersense of the 
Yogins in the state of Samadhi .* This is also known as the 
Supreme Kala (Parama Kala) and remains as an impartial 
spectator of its own modifications — Pacyanti, etc. 3 In fact, it 
is only an undisturbed state of consciousness (samarasyama- 
panna prakagamjamatra). 

2. PAQYANTI VAX. 

The Nada, in course of further manifestation, rises up to 
the navel and assumes a distinct character when it is known as 

Nature aud PacyantI. It has fgvara as its ruling deity. 4 

characteristics of It is an object of cognition through Manas in 

PacyantI. , « , , 

the state of deep concentration. It is described 

as undivided, free from succession, and eternal. It does not 

require the instrumentality of any external object to bring out 

its inner content. It remains ever fresh and pure, and all the 

impurities are from without as a matter of accident upon it 

and are not essentially connected with its nature. In the Tan- 

tric Literature, therefore, it is described as representing the 

Sixteenth Kala of the Moon, 5 which is never affected by the 

1 veratfsTwj sgs# —quoted in ManjusS, p. 176. 

a Vide Manjusg, p. 175. But we will see that Pars is above 
the reach of the yogins also, though some hold it amenable to the 
hypersense of the yogins — vide Infra, p. 245 12 -'h 

3 snwm; WOT VOTI «S*n 1 

to w* trjfiRUi — Yoginlhrdaya, I, 36. 

4 (i) Vide MafijusS, p. 178. (ii) This Igvara is identified with 
RamS. Vide — 

^ h— S aradfCtilaka, I. 10. 

5 It is believed that the fifteen Kal5s (digits) of the 
moon, which are subject to constant change,— sometimes waxing, and 
sometimes waning, represent the world of flux. The Sixteenth Kala, 
on the contrary, is never associated with change. It is the eternal, 
self-luminous witness, ever-bright and spotless, watching silently 
the play of cosmic forces— which too are its own emanations. 
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rays of the sun, and remains always shining by its own light. 
Purusa or the Pure Self is the philosophical term usually assign- 
ed in technical literature to this Immortal Kala or the Pagyanti 
Vak. It is also known as Dam Yak , 1 and is very subtle.® 
According to the Yogimhrdaya, Pagyanti Vak is described 
to be at the stage of Will-power 8 and because of this the uni- 
verse which was in the form of Blja begins to be manifested. It 
is, therefore, known as Vdma — that which vomits, that is, that 
which manifests the universe . 4 Punyaraja has identified it with 
Pratibha and the Veda, in his commentary on the Vakya- 
padfya , 5 and there he clearly points out that this PacyantI is 
the Prakrti — Primordial Cause — of the modifications in the 
form of words.® According to the Saradatilaka it is the modi- 
fication of the Bija aspect of the Unmanifested Bindu. T 

It is beyond any doubt the cause of the mental disposi- 
tions of persons, for discriminating between right and wrong; 
but even then its nature remains unchanged, pure and above 
the sphere of empirical exigencies. In other words, it lends 
itself to the ecstatic vision of the Yogins alone . 8 

1 (i) sifwim 3 qwat sSh: sfEraro i 

wmfe'i t 

wpri fewra i 

5 ^ ii— Com. on the Y3ky. 1. 144. 

(ii) grew m— B havabbuti’s Uttaracarita, 1 . 1 . 

2 ( = gtTnuiai?-3iT^^ ^ wit wnmftrff — 

quoted in the Com. on MaSjnsS by BSlam Bhatta, p. 181. 

3 to# .ayw fwfti— Yoginihrdaya, I. 38. 

* giemrsifeti rar4 i 

<ira rtsro m— Yogin'ihrdaya and Yoginihrdaya- 

dlpikS, I. 37. 

5 Vide Com. on YSkyapadlya, I. 14. 

6 JuferaTOiii s?f?i totoi^ipj: — I bid. 

7 €iw? 5 nrart gmr— SSradStilaka, I. 10. 

3 Vide BSlam Bhatta’s Com. on Mafijuss, p. 182 5 ; and also 
PmayarSja’s Com. on YSkyapadlya, I. 14.4, 
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It is of an infinite variety according as it reveals itself 
without any reference to the existence of the external object ; 

Varieties of as ^ reveals itself along with the object which 
Pafyanti. appears intermixed with it ; as it reveals itself 

together with the particular object having limited connotation ; 
again, as it is formless and as it is with a form ; the latter, that 


is, which has form, is that in which the knowable is merged ; 
with which the knowable is mixed ; and which is common 
to both the Moving Principle and the Principle of Rest; 
and soon. 1 

3. MADHYAMA YAK. 

When the same purified air rises up and reaches the heart, 
Origin of Ma- there is another manifestation of the Qabda — 
dhyanrii Viik. Brahman, 2 known as Madhyama Vak. It is 
described as an object of our intellectual cognition. If our ears 
be closed, for instance, a sound will be heard within as that of 
rumbling and so forth owing to the forcible contact (abhighata) 
of the inner air. The intraorganie sound as 

Nature and .... . , 

characteristics of thus heard is quite distinct, though as a matter 

‘ u ’ of course, it is not audible to others. It is the 

subtlest form of PranavaV Jyestha is another synonym of 
this sound. 4 It has Hiranyagarbha as its presiding deity 5 
which is its own modification. 6 It is identified with the con- 
scious aspect of the Supreme Power (Jfiana-Qakti). It is the 
support of the universe and its usage. 7 So when the universe is 

1 g hMristo, finarasro <r; 

ssgTforimrei ■?; JOT'wtftoRWffsr — Punya- 

rSja’s Com. on VSkyapadlya, I. 144. 

a Vide Mafijuss, pp. 178-179. 

3 wmsiwj.— vide Mafijuss, p. 179. 

4 Vide DurbalScSrya’s Com. on Mafijuss, p. 173 7 9 ; also 
Yoginlhrdaya, I. 38-39. 

8 Vide Mafijuss, p. 179 

* Vide SSradStilaka, I. 10. 

’ Vide Mafijuss, p. 182 6 . 
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reduced to the unmanifest, it also dissolves itself into the 
Bindu from which it originally sprang up . 1 

The cardiac region is conceived as the seat of 
Madhyama Vak. It has really no succession but it appears 
to possess it because of its close proximity to it. It can be 
known through the instrumentality of Buddhi (intellect) only. 
It is also very subtle. Being pure and transparent, it seems to 
take on any variation which the bio-motor power of the 
organism (Prana- Vayu) induces within the system . 1 

These are the three subtle forms of Vak. Out of these, we 
have seen above, Para is Transcendent beyond time, while 
R<$smn <5 of the the other two are Immanent in time. As such, 
above. Para is above all predication in thought and 

language even of the yogins , 3 while in Paeyanti, the yogins 
can in their mystic experience realise the distinction as well as 
the unity between the subject and the predicate of all judgments. 
Though the latter is equally eternal with Para, it differs from it, 
in being lu min ous as the very nature of it indicates . 4 The stage 
of Madhyama , 5 however, is not so subtle. They de- 
scribe it as Crutigocara or audible, though to one’s ownself only. 

1 ii mf w CT T wnpu grnfir^T i 

wtwra. n — Yoginlhrdaya, I. 38-39. 

2 5 3RT:<3fsir%RRi qmjfrasffiia uwrspumr 

(umfetufuarRi) v^mgamsiriK: — Punyaraja in his Com. 

on Vakya, pp. 56-57. 

3 It is because of this we do not agree with Dr. PrabhSta 
Chandra ChakravartI who says “the first three forms being com- 
prehensible only by the yogins.” Vide his translation of the 
MahSbhSsya, Foot-note 3, page 8. 

4 Vide ‘ Doctrine of PratibhS ’ — Goplnatha KavirSja. 

5 It seems to be so called because out of the four varieties 
of Yak, Para is beyond time and hence is out of question ; 
while out of the remaining three Madhyama is the middle one. 
It may be also due to the reason that it is the modification 
of Nada which comes between BIja and Bindu, 
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Nature and 
characteristics of 
YaikharL 


4. VAIKHARI 

Now we turn to the last manifestation of Vak, known as 
Vaikhari. When the Vayu, passing through the Susumnd, 
Origin of reaches the cranium (Murdhan), as the way to 
Vaikhan. the above is generally closed for lack of intuitive 

knowledge, it turns back and finds a way out, through our 
mouth . 1 In the mouth there are various places, such as, larynx 
(kantha), palate, tooth, etc., which the air touches in passing and 
where it gives rise to ordinary sound called Vaikhan. 

This is the sound which we ordinary people use and hear. 
Some are of opinion that only a portion of this Yak is used by 
us, while the remaining portion is beyond the 
average use . 1 According to the Saradatilaka, 
it has the Bindu for its source ; and out of this 
(Vaikhari), Rudra manifests himself. This accounts for its 
name RaudrV It is at this stage that the Cabda-Brahman has 
its gross (Sthida) manifestation and, therefore, this has Virata 
as its presiding deity. It arranges our mode of breathing . 4 

Vaikhari stands for the Kriya aspect (Kriya-Qakti) of 
the Supreme Power. It is the body of the universe in the 
Varieties of form of speech . 5 It appears in various forms, 
Vaikhari. such as articulate (vyakta) ; inarticulate 

(avyakta) ; and so on. 0 ' 

1 (i) — 

(ii) w m ( gra ) ggS ftam 

— NySyakosa. Foot-note under Qabda, p. 789, Second Ed. 

(iii) — Egveda, I. 22. 164. 45, Max Muller’s Ed. 

(iv) Vide Qatapatha BrShmana, 4. 1. 3. 13 — 17, Ajmer Ed. 

4 uwrfi gwr?: -PunyarSja’s Com. 

on VSkya, I. 144. 

3 Vide Saradatilaka, 1. 10 ; Yoginlhrdaya, I. 40. 

4 wnri firea grit t 

xrire* quoted in the Com. on VSkya, p. 56. 

5 (j) i 

fimufeg Y oginlhrdaya, I. 40. 

(ii) «rraT — DIpikS on Yoginlhrdaya, I. 40. 

6 (i) feg^wq#S3iiwm%eTqgrgi, g Srqgfifm. 

’tv — quoted in the Com. on VSkya, I. 144. 

(ii) Vide Mahjusa, p. 179. 
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These are the four kinds of Yak . 1 Patafij ali, the great 
commentator on Paninlya Sutras, is of opinion that the 
Qruti , 2 that says, — £ there are four kinds of 
words (padajatani) ; and these are known to 
those Brahmanas only who are learned; of these, 
three are very subtle and hence are not used by 
ordinary people who speak out the fourth only,’ 
means by ‘four kinds of words,’ Nama (nouns), Akhyata 
(Verbs), Upasarga (Prefixes), and Nipatas ; each of which is 
sub-divided into Para, Pagyanti, Madhyama and Vaikhari.* 
Thus the three sub-divisions of each being very subtle 


Pa tan j ali while 
explaining t h e 
Qruti— 1 Catvari, 
etc., ’ gives his 
own view about 
the four kinds of 
Yak. 


1 (i) w, : ^rm t 

w ‘to’ » Is » fN *lc!T btft 

‘ww’ i m ^ IN fern? crT^sTf^Tqr^ srganfr 

— Nyayakoga, Foot-note tinder Qabda, p. 789. 

(ii) ^coitR ww^rrm arm mg^fw % *r€rfw: » 

jpp vrh mkx Rgveda, I. 22. 164. 45. 

(iii) Vide Qatapatha Brahmana, 4. 1 . 3. 13 — 17. 

(iv) Vide Mahabhasya, p. 39 ; Nirnayas^gara, Pandit Shivadatta’s 
Ed. ; and also Kaiyyata’s Pradlpa, NSgega’s Uddyota and Shivadatta’s 
Foot-notes on the above, pp. 39-40. 

"(v) Vide Ny&yakoga, p. 789, Foot-note, Second Ed. 

Vide Supra , p. 247, Foot-note (ii). 

3 (i) The sense of this sub-division is brought out from the 
letter 4 ca ’ of the MahSbhSsya itself, is the opinion of my father 
MaMmahopadhyaya Jayadeva Migra, Benares, who was considered as 
an authority on P&ninlya grammar. 

Now as far as the Mah5bh3sya is concerned, the meaning of the 
Qurti is almost clear, when we take the letter 4 ca 9 into consideration. 
But KumSrila Bhatta does not appear to take any notice of this 
explanation. He says, “if by four kinds of V&k we mean 
Nouns, Verbs, Prefixes and NipStas, then the secondhalf 
of the Qurti (GuM trlni nihitSni, turlvam vSco manusyS 
vadanti) seems to have no connection with the first half ; for 
human beings do use all the four kinds of words.” This criticism 
of KumSrila apparently shows that according to him, Patafijali did 
really mean by four kinds of Vak — Nouns, etc., only, and that 
the letter 4 ea ’ has no significance. For the sake of facility I 
quote here the whole passage from Kmn&rila — ^ ^ ^TwtTiran- 
f^ra*gS*T5*ra ^rarar *t 

jstcr^rR ‘gfro j » 

— Tantra- VIrttika, pp. 214-215, Benares Sans. Series, Ed. 1903. 
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are not used, while the fourth only is spoken. Kaiyyata also 
supports the above view. 1 

We have seen that these divisions of Yak are really the 
modifications of the Eternal Supreme Power.’ As such, all 


According to KumSrila himself — ‘ grwRRirrr ’ means 

that by which Yak is known is of four kinds — Pratyaksa, AnumSna, 
Upamana and Arthapatti. Ibid. 

(ii) To say that Pari and Pagyanti, in accordance with the 
above explanation of the Mahabhasya, are also sub-divided into Noun, 
etc., does not appear quite logical ; for it is very difficult to say that 
there can be any distinction possible between Nouns, Verbs, etc., 
even in the Para and PagyantI stages, although some appears 
to hold distinction at the PagyantI stage {vide Com. on the Sarada- 
tilaka, p. 4 1447 , Ben. Ed.). It is perhaps because of this difficulty 
that NEgega, in his Uddyota also explains the Mahabh&sya in the 
following manner : Ysk is divided into Pari, Pagyanti, MadhyamS, 
and Vaikharl of which the last is sub-divided into Nouns, Verbs, etc. 
This interpretation of NEgega seems only to remove the diffi- 
culty of making distinction between Nouns, Verbs, etc., at the Par! 
and Pagyanti stages but is not in the order in which perhaps the 
author of the Mah&bh&sya wants to have. % 

1 (i) Vide MahSbhSsya, p. 39, also Kaiyyata and NSgega on 
the same ; NirnayasSgara, Pandit Shivadatta’s Ed. 

(ii) Vide Balam Bhatta’s Com. on ManjusS, p. 182 17 ~ 19 * 

(iii) Vide Foot-note of Yajuh-PratigSkhya, p. 6, Benares Ed. 

2 There seems to be somewhat different order as to the modi- 
fications of this Qakti. The Saradatilaka again gives this order in 
the following form : — Out of Qakti, Dhvani is produced, then comes 
NIda, which is followed by NirodhikS, which produces Arddhendu, 
then comes Bindu, which gives rise to Par5 (VSk) which is followed 
by Pagyanti, after which comes MadhyamS and then follows Vai- 
kharl. Now this Nirodhika is Vanhi ; Arddhendu is the Moon 
(of course this moon cannot be the moon which is visible to us) and 
Bindu is Arka (the sun) wherein the two other have combined and 

' thus is the fountain of light. As Para and others are produced 
out of Bindu, they are not different from Borna (the moon), Surya 
and Agni — vide Saradatilaka, I. 110 — 110 ; and also a quotation from 
Kamakallvil&sa, vide DIpika on Yoginlhl'daya, I. 10-11. 
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the modifications possess Consciousness . 1 Leaving Para aside, 
we find the other three — Pagyanti, Madhyama and Vaikhari, re- 
present Indu (the moon), Stirya (the sun), and Agni (the fire) 
respectively . 2 It appears that this also suggests the idea of 
Creation (Srsti), Protection (Sthiti — raksana) and Destruction . 2 

This is in brief the process of creation of Sound. Out 
of these four, the first three lead to mysticism and are more 
or less connected with Tantra and Yoga. Hence I leave that 
aspect of it and confine myself, in the present paper, to the 
nature and characteristics of the Vaikhari, with which we 
are closely concerned. Henceforward, instead of the term 
Vaikhari, sound or gabda will be used. 


III. NATURE OF PHYSICAL SOUND. 

By sound we mean that object (artha) of which the 
organ of apprehension is ear . 4 Before proceeding to discuss at 
Meaning of the length the nature of sound and all particulars 
term Qabda. connected with the problem, it is desirable in 
the outset for the purpose of clarity of understanding to find out 
the category under which it is usually put by the philosophers. 
The Upaskara explains the necessity of this, thus : we find 

Doubt about soun dness and perceptibility by the ear existing 
the classification i n sound and because the difference is not 

of sound. . 

observed both m homogeneous objects — the 
twenty-three attributes, and in the heterogeneous objects— 
substances and actions (Karmani ), 5 hence the doubt about 
its classification. 

1 (i) Balam Bhatta’s 

Com. on Manjusa, p, 178 2 ’ 3 . 

(ii) , Vide Com. on Vakya, 1. 144, p. 57 5 ‘ 6 - 

— SSradStilaka, I. 11. 

3 Vide DIpika on Yoginlhfdaya, I. 11-12. 

4 n sr®? : — VaiQegika Sutra, II. 2. 21, Gujarati Press Ed. 

6 srsi* ^ sfttrfisnf} jrStg smkwwta 

3fs^3 ^ wrat swta fis 3®r sW m 

esri flwft — UpaskSra on Vai. Su., II. 2> 22, Gujar&ti Press Ed, 
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are not used, while the fourth only is spoken. Kaiyyata also 
supports the above view. 1 

We have seen that these divisions of Yak are really the 
modifications of the Eternal Supreme Power. 2 As such, all 


According to Kum&rila himself — ‘ wihRht ^?r ’ means 

that by which Yak is known is of four kinds —Prat yak? a, AnumSna, 
UpamSna and Arthapatti. Ibid. 

(ii) To say that Pars and PagyantI, in accordance with the 
above explanation of the Mahabhasya, are also sub-divided into Noun, 
etc., does not appear quite logical ; for it is very difficult to say that 
there can be any distinction possible between Nouns, Verbs, etc., 
even in the Para and PagyantI stages, although some appears 
to hold distinction at the Pag y anti stage (vide Com. on the Sarada- 
tilaka, p. 4 14 "* 7 , Ben. Ed.). It is perhaps because of this difficulty 
that NSgega, in his Uddyota also explains the MahabhSsya in the 
following manner : V5k is divided into ParS, PagyantI, MadhyamS, 
and Yaikharl of which the last is sub-divided into Nouns, Verbs, etc. 
This interpretation of NSgeca seems only to remove the diffi- 
culty of making distinction between Nouns, Verbs, etc., at the Para 
and PagyantI stages but is not in the order in which perhaps the 
author of the Mah&bh&sya wants to have. % 

1 (i) Vide MahSbhSsya, p. 39, also Kaiyyata and N&gega on 
the same ; NirnayasSgara, Pandit Shivadatta’s Ed. 

(ii) Vide Balaffi Bhatta’s Com. on MafrjusS, p. 182 

(iii) Vide Foot-note of Yajuh-PratigSkhya, p. 6, Benares Ed. 

2 There seems to be somewhat different order as to the modi- 
fications of this Qakti. The Saradatilaka again gives this order in 
the following form : — Out of Qakti, Dhvani is produced, then comes 
NMa, which is followed by NirodhikS, which produces Arddhendu, 
then comes Bindu, which gives rise to ParS (VSk) which is followed 
by PagyantI, after which comes MadhyamS and then follows Vai- 
kharl. Now this Nirodhika is Vanhi ; Arddhendu is the Moon 
(of course this moon cannot be the moon which is visible to us) and 
Bindu is Arka (the sun) wherein the two other have combined and 
thus is the fountain of light. As Para and others are produced 
out of Bindu, they are not different from Soma (the moon), Surya 
and Agni — vide SSradatilaba, I. 110—116 ; and also a quotation from 
Kamakallvilasa, vide DIpika on Yoginlhpdaya, I. 10-11. 
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the modifications possess Consciousness. 1 Leaving Para aside, 
we find the other three — Pagyanti, Madhyama and Vaikharl, re- 
present Indu (the moon), Surya (the sun), and Agni (the fire) 
respectively.* It appears that this also suggests the idea of 
Creation (Srsti), Protection (Sthiti — raksana) and Destruction.* 

This is in brief the process of creation of Bound. Out 
of these four, the first three lead to mysticism and are more 
or less connected with Tantra and Yoga. Hence I leave that 
aspect of it and confine myself, in the present paper, to the 
nature and characteristics of the Vaikharl, with which we 
are closely concerned. Henceforward, instead of the term 
Vaikharl, sound or gabda will be used. 

III. NATURE OF PHYSICAL SOUND. 

By sound we mean that object (artha) of which the 
organ of apprehension is ear. 4 Before proceeding to discuss at 
Meaning of the length the nature of sound and all particulars 
term Qabda. connected with the problem, it is desirable in 
the outset for the purpose of clarity of understanding to find out 
the category under which it is usually put by the philosophers. 
The Upaskara explains the necessity of this, thus : we find 

Doubt about soundness an d perceptibility by the ear existing 

the classification j n SO and and because the difference is not 
of sound. 

observed both in homogeneous objects — the 
twenty-three attributes, and in the heterogeneous objects — 
substances and actions (Karmani), 5 hence the doubt about 
its classification. 

1 (i) Balam Bhatta’s 

Com. on Manjusa, p. 178 2 " 3 . 

(ii ) .Vide Com. on Yakya, 1. 144, p. 57 5 " 6 - 

2 ft t 

Saradatilaka, I. ll. 

3 Vide DIpika on Yoginihfdaya^ I. 11-12. 

4 u si^:— Vaigesika Sutra, II. 2. 21, Gujarati Press Ed. 

3 ftm^ift. Piftrrgsrftt gita qrakrc*rftq 

gsftg * iftiihws ®?u€n: wra? sj3?: K 3$? qs# SMlft 

daw «mil_TJpask3ra on Vai. Su., II. %. 22, Gujarati Press Ed, 
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(a) Bound is a 
substance be- 
cause it is appre- 
hended by direct 
contact of the 
sense-organ, ac- 
cording to the 
followers of Tu- 
tata— the Bhatta 
School. 


At the very outset, we start with the view 
of the Mlmarasakas of the Bhatta School, as 
expounded in some of the Ny aya-V ai9esika 
and Mlmamsa works, according to which 
sound is a substance . 1 The following are 
the arguments put forward in. support of 
this view: 


{a) Sound is a substance, as it is apprehended by the 
direct contact of the sense-organ, like a pot There can be 
Auditory organ no question as to the possibility of a substance 
a p p g reTe a n ds being cognised by the auditory-organ because 
Soutld ' the Manas which is admittedly an organ is 

1 (i) ^3 S 55 * sK — UdayanScSryya in his NySyapari- 

§uddhi,Ms., page 930 13 —lent by Dr. Gangs Natha JhS. 

(ii) ^ .NySyalilSvatl, p. 75 , NirnayasSgara Ed, 

(iii) Hgrcg gi# — MahScieva Paudita in his NySyasSra, p. 185 7 . 

Reprint from the Pandit. 

(iv) Vide TarkikaraksE, pp. 133 1 and 143 \ Reprint from the 
Pandit. 

(v) Vide Knsnmanjali-Bodhinl of Yaradaraja, pp. 75-76, 
Saras watl-Bkavana Text. 

(vi) Vide NySya-MaSjarl, p. 229 5 , Vizianagram Ed. 

(vii) Vide PrakaranapaScika of Qalikanlfcha Migra, p. 145 10 , 
Chowkh. Ed. 

(viii) Vide PadarthadlpikS of Kaunda Bhatta, p. 39 19 . 

(ix) GEgE Bhatta’s BhStta-CintSmaui, published in the Pandit, 
Old Series, Yol. Y, p. 239, col. 2 17 or Ohowkhamba Benares Ed., 1900, 
pp. 20 11 and 21 23 

(x) Dr. Gangs Natha Jha’s Prabhakara School of Purva MlmlrnsS, 
p. 94 4 . 

(xi) Dr. A. B. Keith — Karma Mlmamsa, p. 53 18 " 2n . Heritage of 
India Series, 1921. Dr. Keith clearly mentions here that “ KumSrila 
is credited with admitting also the substantiality of sound ” and he - 
gives for his reference — -SlokavSrttika, p. 404 (v. 183). But I am sorry 
to note that his reference is altogether wrong. 

(xii) Dr. Satlg Chandra’s Indian Logic, p. 109 7 “ 8 . 

(xiii) Qalika NStha Migra and YaradarSja Migra quote a KSrika-- 
twifrws* % ftm: hi^t: i w; n i n p ra . 

karanapaScik^, p. 145, and TSrkikaraksa, p, 133, which supports 
the view that sound is a separate substance. 
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known to apprehend a substance. The only condition neces- 
sary is that the sense-organ be Niravayava . 1 2 3 4 
(b) Sound is a (&) Sound is a substance is also proved on 
substance as it is g rounc } that it is a substratum of sound- 


the substratum 
of qualities like 
loudness, dull- 
ness, etc. 


ness and qualities like perceptibility by the 
ear, omnipresence, 5 number, velocity (Vega) 
etc., 5 for a substance is that which is a substratum 
of qualities, 4 or to put it in the words of a Naiyayika — that 
which is not the substratum of the absolute non-existence of 
a quality.® We cannot say, the Mlmamsakas hold, that the 
presence of quality in sound is a case of mere 
imposition (aropa) ; for no apprehension of 
qualities, which do not belong to sound, is 
possible by the auditory organ ; that is, quaii- 
to other substances will never be cognised by 
hearing. As a matter of fact, however, the 
qualities described above are, in fact, apprehended by the 
ear only. We cannot deny this fact, on the ground that just 
as it is possible to have the perception of a piece of sweetmeat 
by one sense-organ — the eye, while its taste — a quality — by 
another sense-organ — the organ of taste, so the sound may 
be said to be cognised by the auditory organ, while its quali- 
ties by any other sense-organ ; for the Mlmamsakas hold, if 
the auditory organ be destroyed, the above-mentioned qualities 


Presence of 
qualities in sound 
is not a case of 
mere imposition. 


ties belonging 
the organ of 


1 NySyalllavatl, p. 75 1647 ; PadSrthadipikS, p. 39 19 ; TSr- 
kikarak§3, p. 133 3 " 4 ; PrakarapapaScifeS, p. 145 50 " 13 - 

2 Nyayalllavatl, p. 75 ; UpaskSra on Vai. Su., II. 2. 22. 

3 Vide PadSrthadlpibS, p. 39 37 " 19 . That sound is all- 
pervading (Vibhu) is clear from the fact that a particular letter, 
which was heal'd at one place, can be uttered in another. 

4 FsqRWuswfeTWJuifi’ — Vai. Su., I. 1. 15. 

8 5$spr — UdayanSeSryya’s LabsanSvall, p. 3 1! . 

Reprint from the Pandit. 
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will never be apprehended ; while in the case of the instance 
quoted above, it is possible to have the taste 
of aoancUre'not even when the organ of vision does not exist. 
recoUectiou d by They also disprove the argument held by the 
Naiyayikas that the qualities of sound are ap- 
prehended by recollection (Smrti), on the ground that if the 
qualities of sound be apprehended by Smrti, then the 
inference of the presence of colour in citron, because of taste 
as held by the Naiyayikas, will become a case of 
pratyaksa . 1 

(c) Vallabhaearya quotes the view of the Mlmamsakas 
that sound is a substance also because of 
sutat S a°ncfe 'be* recognition (pratyabhijfianacca). 2 This form 
tion. G ° f recogn1 ' of recognition is supplied by Kaunda Bhatta; 

thus : Visnu utters the very letter ‘ ga’ which 
was uttered by Qiva ; and the same letter, for instance, ‘ ga,’ 
which was uttered a watch before is being uttered just now. 2 

(d) sotmd is a (°0 That sound is a substance is also 
substance,^ as^ it p rove< j by the fact that it possesses 
Karman. Karman. 

It is not the earlier writers alone who have mentioned 
this view but even such a late writer as Gaga Bhatta, alias 

Gs,g& Bhatba’s Vi§ve§vara Bhatta, supports this view in his 

view about sound Bhatta-Cintamani, where be enumerates Cabda 
as a substance. ** * 

as one of the dravyas. 3 4 He adds there that 
sound being an eternal and all-pervading substance, the 
relation with it will be the Sarny oga only and not the 
Samavaya as others think. As to the argument held by 
some that, sound is a quality, because it is apprehended by 


3 NySyalilSvatl, p. 75 lf5 ' 22 . 

* NySyalllSvatl, p. 75’ '. 

3 Pad3rthadlpik2, p. 

4 Bhatta-GintSmani, p. 21 22 * 23 . Cbowkhamba Ed. 
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an external organ of sense, Gaga says that such a reasoning 
will lead to fallacies. Thus, if the above ground be accepted 
as valid to prove that sound is a quality, then it also can very 
well establish that air and the generality-colourness (rupatva- 
samanya) are also qualities ; for they are apprehended by 
external organs of sense, namely, the tactual organ and the 
visual organ respectively . 1 2 Moreover, he further adds, that 
the absence of qualitativeness (gunatva) in sound is inferred 
by the perceptual knowledge (pratyaksa) characterised by 
the absence of qualitativeness belonging to a visible substance. 
That is, wherever there is the perception of an object which 
is not a quality of a visible substance, there is the 
absence of qualitativeness ; sound is known as such ; hence, 
it does not possess qualitativeness. In other words, it is 
not a quality.* 

A question can be raised here that there will be no 
Satiny oga relation possible as held above between sound, which 
is, as held by the Mlmamsakas, an eternal and 
both sound 'and all-pervading substance, which is proved by the 
pervading* °the re ^ act that sound is cognised everywhere, and 
tivity > and°hence th e auditory organ, which is limited Dik s and 
between' Ihetwo ^ ence all-pervading. Both sound and Dik 
being all-pervading cannot have conjunction; 
for there cannot be any activity in all-pervading substances to 
cause the conjunction required. Activity is the asamavayi- 
karana of conjunction and the presence of an asamavayi- 
karana, hold the Naiyayikas, is necessary to produce a 
positive effect (bhava-karya). To this the Mlmamsakas 


1 According to the NaiySyikas the same sense-organ which 
gives the direct perception of an object also gives the perception of 
the generality belonging to that object. Hence the visual organ which 
perceives the colour also perceives the generality-colourness (rupatva- 
sEmanya). 

2 3^T^i^T^H?f---Bhatfca-Ointamani, p. 20. 

8 Vide Infra, pages 288-269, 
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The Mimamsa- 
kas reply : act- 
ivity is not a 
necessary p r e- 
c o n d i tio n of 
conjunction ; and 
therefore, there 
will be conjunc- 
tion between the 
two all-pervad- 
ing substances. 


reply, that activity (Karman) is not a necessary precondition 
of conjunction, as the latter is known to 
follow from conjunction produced by conjunc- 
tion (samyogaja-sariiyoga). Again, by a valid 
inference it is proved that there can be such 
a conjunction. Thus : — Two all-pervading 
substances (vibhunl) meet together ; as 
there is nothing to create an obstacle between 
the two substances ; like a jar and the Akaga . 1 

The Mimariisakas point out that time, space, Akaga, etc., 
being all-pervading, any product — be it a substance, or quality, 
„ , or action — may in a sense be described as 

be a quality. residing in it, but this is hardly sufficient to 
justify sound’s being classed as a quality. 2 

There is the School of Madhva which also 
holds that the articulate form of sound 
(Varnatmaka-gabda) is a substance . 3 
It may be mentioned here that it is not the Mimamsakas 
Sound is a only who hold that sound is a substance, but 
the Vaiyakaranas represented by Nagega also 
support the view. The reason adduced by 
them is that it possesses qualities, viz., loudness, dullness, etc., 
and consequently satisfies the definition of substance . 4 

IV. ARGUMENTS AGAINST THE ABOVE VIEW. 

The Naiyayikas and the Vaigesikas take their 
stand prominently against the view held above. They 

1 I 02 

1 BhStta-OintSmani, p. 20 , Chowkh- Ed. 

12 Ny&yamaSjarl, p* 229 Vmanagram Ed.; MaBjusa, a 

Com. on Ny&yasiddh£nta-muktSvalb p. 367 , Mylapore, Madras 

Ed. 

3 Vide • Pram^'SdipadErthaprak^QikS:, by LaugSksi BMskara, 
p. 11, quoted by BhlmfeSrya in Ms NySyakoga, p. -790, Foot-note, 
Second Ed. 

4 Mafijusa, p. 218 4 " 5 
p. 79t» Second Ed. 


The JVladhva 
School holds 
that sound is a 
substance. 


is a 
substance accord- 
ing to the YaiyS- 
karauas. 


NySyak'oca, Foot-note.: imd.er Qabda, 
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N y a y a-V a i- are of opinion that sound cannot be a substance, 
thlt k %oun<T u because it resides in one substance only, while 

as ifresideskfa that are produced substances (Karyadravyas) 
single substance. c ] 0 no (- subsist in a single substance . 1 

As regards the inferences and arguments put forward 
in support of sound being a substance, Vallabhacarya holds 
Sound cannot that they are untenable, because the grounds 

be a substance , , , , , , ,, . 

on the alleged adduced are not tree from fallacies, lhus 
^cognised* by regarding the inference ‘ sound is a substance, 
ceptioiTof P the because it is apprehended by the direct 
sense organ. contact of the sense-organ,’ he suggests 
whether sound is apprehended by the method of Residue, 
taking all the categories into consideration; or by only denying 
its being a quality, taking only one of the categories into consi- 
deration. In the case of the first alternative, the answer is 
that it is the very instrument by which the Naiyayikas 
prove it a quality ; and in the second, the Mimaihsakas 
cannot deny the possibility of its being an action (Karman). 
Thus, the ground (hetu) — ‘ apprehended by the direct percep- 
tion of the sense-organ ’ — as supplied above, is fallacious. 

Again, regarding the inference that ear can apprehend 
a substance, it is argued by the ISTaiyayikas in reply that it 
The auditory cannot do so, if the substance be eternal, as 
prehend’ tt a° suEl held by the Mlmamsakas. The reason is that 
stance. an external organ of sense does not come 

in contact with eternal substances ; like the ocular organ. 
This is a contradictory inference (Satpratipaksa) to that 
which has been given above in support of the view. It is 
further said that even if ear be able to cognise eternal substances, 
it can never have the apprehension of an all-pervading 
substance, because no contact is possible with the latter. 

As regards the evidence of Pratyabhijfia (Recognition), 
it is said that so far as sound is concerned it is an impossibility, 

1 Vai. Su., II. 2. 23; NySyamafijaii, p. 229 17 ~ 20 , 
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for nobody feels that the sound produced at a later moment is 

Pratyabhi j a 5i identical with that which was produced at an 
of sound is iin- 

possible. earlier moment. 

It has been said, by the Mlmamsakas, that ‘ the qualities 


of sound ’ are also cognised through the ear, as otherwise the 

The so-called ex i s tence of colour in citron cannot be proved 

qualities of sound through inference. To this the Naiyayikas 
are apprehended ° ^ . . 

bg recollection reply that it is really the recollection (Srnrti) 

which gives rise to the idea of number, etc., be- 
longing to sound ; for even in an ordinary inference of fire from 
smoke it is seen that it is the recollection of the generalisation 
(vyapti) which leads to the conclusion. As to the case of 
inferring the presence of colour in citron on the ground of its 
having taste, it is said by the Naiyayikas, that even if the 
connection of the sense-organ with the citron be cut off, the 
inference can be established by recollection. Similarly, when 
the connection of the qualities of sound with the sense-organ is 
cut off, there will be no difficulty in apprehending the qualities 
of sound by means of recollection. 1 

Gangega Upadhyaya refutes the above view of the 
Mlmamsakas, in the following way : the qualities of loudness, 
dullness, etc., really belong to air and not to 
sound through which they are apprehended only ; 
just as the qualities (e.g., dirt, etc.) belonging 
to a mirror appear to belong to the face. If it 
be so, a question can be raised that loudness 
and dullness, etc.) being the qualities of air cannot be apprehend- 
ed by the organ of hearing which is limited Akaga. To this 
the answer is given that the auditory organ never apprehends 
And the quali- these qualities ; but we know that the organ of 
touch, which is the manifester of air, pervades 
the entire body and as such it is also present 
in the auditory organ. It is due to this organ 


Gangega Up3> 
dhy^ya is of 
opinion that the 
qualities of loud- 
ness, dullness, 
etc., belong to air 
and not to sound. 


ties are appre- 
hended by the 
organ of touch 
(skin) present in 
the ear-cavity. 


NyayalilSvati, pp. 75-76- 
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Rucidatta sup- 
ports the view 
of Gange^a. 


of touch that the qualities of dullness, loudness, etc., belonging to 
air are cognised . 1 2 Rucidatta Upadhyaya supplies an instance 
here. He adds ‘just as the organ of touch, pre- 
sent in the eye- ball or the visual organ, gives 
us the knowledge of smoke when the latter 
comes in contact with that sense-organ, similarly, the organ 
of touch apprehends loudness, etc., belonging to air when the 
air comes in contact with that organ .’ 3 

Again, a question comes in: if it is due to the organ 
of touch that dullness, loudness, etc., belonging to ah are 
cognised, then, if the skin, that is, the 
touch sensation, present in the ear- cavity, 
be destroyed by leprosy, etc., there will be 
no apprehension of these qualities. The 
answer is that then we can say that even the 
auditory organ itself can apprehend these 
qualities of air ; for we see that the organs of 
visual perception and Manas being non-earthly organs 
(aparthivendriya) can very well apprehend the qualities of the 
earth. Similarly, the organ of hearing, not being an airy organ, 
can very well cognise the qualities of air . 3 

As regards the question of imposition, it is said that it 
is an obvious instance of imposition, just like the imposition 
of ‘fair complexion’ as expressed in the 
judgment — I am of fair complexion. Hence 
it is clear that sound cannot be a substance, as 
accepted by the Mimamsakas . 4 

But there is another objection. It has been said above 
that sound is not a substance because it inheres in a single 


Further Gan- 
gepa holds that 
even the audi- 
tory organ can 
apprehend the 
equalities of air 
just as the visual 
organ and Manas 
apprehend the 
qualities of 
earth. 


The imposi- 
tion, as criticised 
by the Mimamsa- 
kas, is accepted 
by the NaiySyi- 


1 Cintamani, Qabda-Kbanda. Published in the Pandit, Vol. VI, 

Old Series, 1872, page 282, col. 2 15 18 • 

2 Rucidatta’s Com. on the above. Published in the Pandit. 

3 Cintamani, Qabda-Khanda, Pandit Ed., p. 283, col. 1 ; and 
Rucidatta’s Com. on the above. 

4 JSTySyalilSvati, p. 76\ 
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substance. Although this reason can disprove its being a sub- 
Obj eetion: stance ) but it can very well, on the other hand, 


sound can be an 
action on the 
groand that it 
resides in a sin- 
gle substance. 


Answer to the 
above objection. 


Sound cannot 
be either the 
Generality, or 
the Inherence or 
the Vi<?esa or the 
AbMva. ’ 


prove that sound is an action (karman). To 
this also the Naiyayikas give an answer that it 
cannot be so; for all actions are objects of 
perception by the organ of vision while sound is 
never perceived by the eye. Moreover, an 
action does not produce a similar action, while sound does 
produce a similar sound. Again, action is found to exist in 
substances having colour while sound does not exist in such a 
substance . 1 

Similarly, it can be proved that sound cannot be either the 
Generality (Samanya), or the Inherence (Samavaya), or the 
Vigesa. * For these categories do not possess 
a generality while sound does possess it It 
cannot also be included under the seventh 
category — Abhava — Non-existence; for sound 
has a positive character. 

Thus by the method of exhaustion sound is proved to be a 
quality.* Qalikanatha Migra, a Mi marflsaka, also supports the 
Oslik an st ha Naiyayika-view and says that which is per- 
ceived by a single sense-organ is a quality ; 
sound is cognised by a single organ of sense, 
that is, the auditory organ ; hence it is a quali- 
ty like colour, etc . 4 It is not only an ordinary 
quality but a specific one.* 

_ 1 CandrakSnta’s Bhasya on Vai. Su., II. 2. 24, p. 116 7—9 , Guja- 
rati Press Ed. 

* JayanSrayana’s Vivrti on Vai. Su., II. 2. 24. 

3 Ny 8 yakusumSh jali Prakaraija, pp. 275-276' and 277°, 

Bibliotheca Indica Ed. ; and Bodhinl on the above, p. 75 ^ • 

* (i). Prakaranapancika* p. 145 1 ~~ 

(ii) NyayamuktSvall, pp. 84 * l — 85 \ Vindhe§varl Prasad’s Ed., 
Benares. 

8 (i) KiranSvali* p. 106 13 ~~ 16 , Yindhegvarl Pras&d’s Ed., Be- 
nares. 

(ii) sififgiT I si# jjw; 

(iii) BMsapariccheda, verses 90 and 01, 


Micra— a Mi- 
mimsaka — s u p • 
ports the view 
that sound is a 
quality. 

Hound is a 
Vigesa guna. 
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2m 


substratum 
sound ? 


The Vaiys- We have seen above that the Vaiyakaranas 
sounds a h qua\f- hold sound as_ a substance, but . as it 
*y also - inheres in the Akaga — a substance, it is also 

a quality . 1 

The question here is : if sound is a quality, it must have a 
substratum to inhere in, and that substratum can but be a sub- 
stance . 1 Now what that substance can be? 
What is the goun( j j s a specific quality (Vigesa-guna) it 

cannot have Dik, Kala, and Manas as its 
substratum ; for these do not possess any specific quality ; and 

Sound is not sds0 because sound is cognised by the auditory 

a specific quality organ, while no qualitv belonging to Dik, Kala 
of Dik, KSla, ** 

Manas and and Manas is apprehended by the organ of hear- 
ing. Nor can it be the specific quality of the 
Atman, because sound is apprehended by an external sense- 
organ unlike the specific qualities of the Atman, just like colour 
which also is not a quality of the Atman ; and moreover, sound 
can be known by another self, that is, it can be heard 
by more than one self ; it does not inhere in the Atman, 
nor is it ever cognised together with the Ego (ahamkara) 
as it is found in judgments expressed in forms like 
* I am happy,’ ‘ I am feeling pain,’ etc. ; for all the qualities 
of the Atman have a common substratum along with 
the Ego. 

Similarly, it is proved that it is not a quality of either 
earth, or water, or air or fire. The reasons are : It cannot be 
a specific quality like Touch (sparga) for being 
quality either of perceived (pratyaksatvat) ; it does not inherit the 
orair, or fire ater ’ qualities of its cause ; it does not exist as long 
as its substratum exists ; and it is to be found 


Vide Manjusa, p. 218. 

(i) NySyamuktSvall, p. 85 Vindh. Ed. 

(ii) Indian Logic and Atomism— by Dr. Keith, pp. 229-230. 
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in places other than its substratum . 1 Hence it is proved 
by the method of exhaustion that sound is a specific 
quality of Akaga. 

V. VARIOUS OTHER VIEWS ABOUT SOUND. 

‘ Sound is a quality of Akaga. It is all-pervading and 
eternal, and it is liable to manifestation only . 4 This view 
held by an old Mimamsaka. According to this view, 
the air-waves set in motion by the 
impact move forward, until they reach the 
tympanum and manifest the sound already 
subsisting in the Akaga inclosed in the ear- 
cavity . 3 

On the other hand, the Tantric School holds that 
^ the ultimate principle is God Qiva and as 
Ts'n- Qabda-Brahman inheres in it, Qabda becomes 
a quality. 

The Samkhya along with the Vedantins 
hold that sound does not inhere in the Akaga 
but in earth, in water, in fire and also in air 
along with and in the same manner as odour, 
colour, etc., and is liable to manifestation 
only . 4 Vacaspati Migra explains it further. He says according 
to this view, sound subsists in all such substances as the cow, 
jar, etc., being a modification of the earth and other elemental 
substances, each of whom is the aggregate product of the subtle 


is 


Sound is an ail- 
pervading a n d 
eternal quality 
of AkS^a. It is 
only manifested 
— J arannaiy&yika 
view. 


Sound is { 
ity — the 
trie School. 


The Samkhya 
and the Vedan- 
tins hold that 
sound is manifest- 
ed and inheres in 
earth, water, fire 
and air, and not 
in AkSea, 


Ed. 


(i) N y Syam nktSvalT, pp. 85-86. 

(ii) PragastapSda BhSsya, p. 58 , Vizianagram Sanskrit Series 

(iii) Kandall on the above. 

(iv) Kiranavall, pp. 106—110. 

’ NySya BhSsya, II. 2. 13. 

■ TStparyatfkS, p. 370 17 19 >Vizianagram Series Ed. 

1 (i) NySya BhSsya on II. 2. 13, Vizianagram Series Ed. 

(ii) Nyayakoga, p. 788, Foot-note. 
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elements produced out of the five Tanmatras ; and also being' 
a modification of Aharhkara, it is all-pervading ; so that when 
the sound happens to appear in a suitable place, it modifies 
the auditory organ that happens to be close by and thus sound 
is apprehended . 1 


The Svltantras 
hold that sound 
is a quality of the 
drum, etc., and 
hence inheres in 
the earth only. 


. OT . There is also another view attributed 

Another Sim- 

khya view is that to the Samkhya that sound is of the nature 

it is of the nature . 

of the three of the three gunas — Sattva, Rajas, and 
™“' Tamas. ’ 

There is another view held by the Svatantras that sound 
is produced in the drum, lute, etc., and as these are earthly 
objects, sound inheres in earth only . 3 Raghudeva Nyayalan- 
kara in his commentary on the Padartha- 
tattvanirupana. or Padarthakhandana, as it 
is generally called, by Raghunatha Qir omani, 
mentions this view as ‘ Pare tu ’ that is, ‘others, 
on the other hand.’ There he says that according to them 
sound is the quality of the drum, etc., and it is also supported 
by the usual usage — sound is (produced) in the drum. In 
other words, the material cause of sound is the drum.* Now 
a question arises : if the drum be the material cause, then its 
product — the sound of the dram — should continue to remain 
as long as the drum exists ; for the destruction of the dram 
is the cause of the destruction of the specific qualities of the 
drum. To this Ramabhadra Sarvabhauma, in bis commentary 
— the Padarthatattva-Vivecanaprakaga on the Padarthakhan- 
dana of Raghunatha Qiromani, says that this objection is not 
tenable ; for the sound of the drum will be destroyed by 

1 TStparyatlbS, pp. 307 "~' 28 -308 

2 Qloba Varttika, adhi. 6, Terse 319, p. 811, Benares Ed. 

3 (i) Dinabarl and RSmarudri on N y5y amukta vail on Bhasa- 
pariccheda, verse 44, p. 370, Mylapore Ed. 

(ii) Siddh3ntacandrodaya by Qrlkrsna Dhurjati Dlksita, quoted 
in the Nyayakoqa, p. 788, Foot-note, Second Ed. 


4 Ragkudeva’s Com. 
Reprint from the Pandit. 


on the Padarthakhandana, p. 7 


21-25 
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counter-qualities which destroy the other qualities of colour, etc., 
by heating process, and thus the difficulty is removed. 1 But there 
is one thing that can be said against the view. If sound be a 
quality of the drum, then by the S arhyukta- S amavaya- 
relation, the sound should be perceived by the organ of 
vision also. 

Padmanabha Migra. goes a step further and says that if 
sound be the quality of conch-shell, drum, etc., it will never 
be apprehended by the auditory organ. The 
criticism of the reason for this is that the organ or hearing 
tantras. the Sva " apprehends the qualities of other substances 
by the relation of Samyukta-S amavaya ; 
and as the auditory organ has no conjunction with the conch- 
shell which is at a distance from it and thus can have no 
Samyukta-Samavaya relation with sound ; hence sound will 
not be cognised by the organ of hearing.* 

The Bauddhas, on the other hand, hold that sound is 
The Banddha produced by disturbances in the basic ele- 
view of sound. mental substances ; it does not subsist in any- 
thing; it is liable to production and destruction.® 

There is another view held by the Arhatas — the Jains — 
The A r h a t a *kat sound is a product of subtle sound-pud- 
souncT ° f t h 6 9°^ as - The sound when produced travels up 

to the ear-cavity and is thus cognised.* 

The Vaiyakaranas are of opinion that the word or sound 
which is heard is the manifestation of different letters (Varnas) 

1 PadSrthatattvavivecanaprakSga, pp. 84* 3 -85 1— 1X . Ee print 
from the Pandit. 

22—24 

3 Ki ranS vall-BhSskara, p. 129 , Saraswatl-Bhavana, Benares 

Ed. 

3 NySyabMsya, II. 2. 13. 

(i) wfanraif: sis?: ™ 

-217, Vizia. San. Series 


- 23—24 


etc. — NySyamahjari, p. 215 
Ed. 

(ii) Qloka-Varttika, adhi. 6, verse 319, p. 811 
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which constitute the sound or the word. These letters are eternal 
The Vaiyskara- anc ^ have no succession. This eternal object is 
Sound— Spho^a- k nown as Sphota. Although this Sphota is one 
v &da. and eternal, yet like the lower generalities of 

cowness, liorseness, jarness, etc., it assumes various forms due to 
different upadhis (conditions) as in the Nada. This Nada has 
succession ; and if not then there will be a great confusion in 
deriving meaning from the sound ; for instance, there will be no 
difference, if succession is not observed, between the words dina 
and nadl. But it should be noted that this Nada is not capable 
of bringing out any clear meaning. It is only helpful to 
lead us up to the Sphota which really has the ‘ meaning.’ 
This is also clear from the very meaning of the word 
Sphota — ‘from which a meaning comes out.’ There exists 
the relation of implier (abhivyanjaka) and the implied 
(abliivyanjya) between the Nada and the Sphota. The former 
is the implier while the latter is the implied. This Ultimate 
Principle is the Qabda-Brahman of the Vaiyakaranas wherein 
inheres the qualilies. 

The various forms or sub-divisions of Sphota, due to different 
upadhis, referred to above, are : Varna-Sphota; Pada-Sphota; 
Varieties o f Vakya-Sphota ; Akhanda-Pada-S p b o t a ; 
Sphota. Akhanda- Vakya-Sphota ; Varna-Jati-Sphota; 

Pada-Jad-Sphota ; and Vakya-Jati-Sphota. 
Kiujda’s view But the Vaiyakaranas do not accept the validity 

ou the varieties J * „ , „ 

of Sphota. of these except, that of the Vakya-Sphota . 1 * 

Nagel's view Nagega Bhatta points out that the Sphota is 
on the Sphota. the Nada-aspeet of the Madhyama Vak . 1 

1 VaiySbaranabhusaga, cli. on Sphota-Nirupaga, p. 295, Benares 
Ed. 

* (i) Manjusa, p. I83 3 ~ 4 • 

(ii) Positive Sciences of the Hindus by Dr. Seal, p. 153, para. 1, 
1915 Ed. 

(iii) 51^ ssraw mat mfk * 15 : 

jti; ju: aqfwvtteW ssifavstevt m 3 ] < 4 ^: Pradlpa, 
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, It will not be out of point to mention here 

N aiyayikas r 

do ne.* accept that the Naiyayikas do not accept this Sphota 
theory of the Vaiyakaranas. 

In the Qukla- Y aj uh-Pratigakhya it is said that sound is 
identical with air, that is, sound is the quality of air and as there 
Sound is ideuti- is no distinction between a quality and the quali- 
kia-Yajah-Prsti-" fied, sound is described as that, that is, the air 
?akhya view. itself. The process is that by the effort of the 
person within himself the air manifests itself as sound 2 
in the form of * ka,’ etc. 3 

The process of sound production is somewhat different 

in the Sangltaratnakara. It is said there — when the Atman 

0 desires to speak, it moves the Manas, which 

infestation of air in its turn inflames the fire of the body and 
is the view of the 

Sangitaratnak a- that fire moves the aix*, which remains in the 
Brahmagranthi , 4 and it moves up and 
manifests itself as sound in the navel, heart, larynx, cranium, 
and mouth. 5 Thus according to the Sangltaratnakara 

1 UpaskSra on Vai. Su., IL 2 21 . 

3 (i) 3T^m—m^Tc^^:(Ubbata BliSs y a) Qukla- 

Yajuh-Pr&tiQ3kkya, I. 7. 9 ; IJbbata 

BhSsya on Sutra, 13. Ibid., Benares Ed. 

(ii) w gsj? i 

srrofir vm— Panimya-QiksS, quoted in the 
Com. on the Vakya; in ManjusS ; and in the Foot-note on the 
Yajuh-PratigSkhya, I. 8. 

(iii) VSkya, 1 . 108 ; ManjusS, p. 184. 

(iv) m&fa tok’s&T'Wwt i 

mg: vkcz nwn&v—VSkya, I. 109. 

^•qTcur^^ ?r^?%sfq 3m:-~Vakya, L 110. 

4 OatiirakallinSfcha’s Com. on the Sangltaratnakara, ch. I, 
verse 1, Anand&Qrama Ed, 

5 fireramSiT if ift: *ft: t 

^^—Sangltaratnakara, ch. I, sec. 3, 

verses 3-i f 
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representing the Science of Music, sound is the manifestation 
of air. Paninlya-Qiksa also holds nearly the same view . 1 

Effort of Te Some again hold that Igvara by His Second 

vara makes vi- Will (Safikalpa) turns Himself into Eternal 
oration appear _ 

in the form of Vacuum (ehidra) and that becomes Akaga. In 
that Akaga by another Effort of Igvara there 
appears, together with the velocity of air, a vibration in the 
form of sound . 2 

A similar idea is held by the Vedantins. They are of 
opinion that from Brahman in the form of 
Akaga a subtle air, otherwise known as 
Spared- Tanmatrd, comes out. It possesses 
a quality, through its cause, namely, sound and 
also the touch sensation . 3 

Again, some identify sound with atoms. It is said that 
these sound-atoms , 4 because of their various capacities, possess 
Sound is pro state (Vrtti) of producing various effects 
atoms ' 37 S0Tmcl * by their multifarious combinations, and in- 
herent potency being manifested by efforts, 
the sound-atoms collect together and appear as sound in which 
form it appears before us; just as small pieces of clouds 
collecting together appear as cloud in the sky . 5 * 


A similar view 
is held by tlie 
Vedanta t h a t 
sound is a form 
of subtle air. 


1 Vide Supra , Foot-note 2 (ii). This view has been criticised 
by QslikanStha in his PrakaranapancikH, p. 163~% etc* 

2 (i) DurbalScarya’s Com. on ManjusS, p. 184 

(ii) afw! : — Harivamga, quoted by Dur- 

balMrya on Mafijusa. p. 184. 

3 (i) Dttrbal&carya’s Com. on MaftjusS, p. 184 

(ii) Vide MahSbh&sya on Sutra and Pradlpa 

thereon. 

4 NIgega means by atom here the MahjusI, 

p. 184 7 "~ 8 

3 (1) m%: ^fwsra i 

V|TX^TTf%-5T: II 

wfe?: i 

wW ww, ■»— YSkyapadlya, I* 111*11 2, 
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On the other hand, some are of opinion that consciousness 
(jfiana) appears as sound. The process is thus explained : the inner 
■ , . , consciousness existing in the form of subtle 

bound is the , „ .. _ „ 

manifestation of \ ak manifests itself as sound. It first appears 
consciousness, , T , . ■, , , , .1 , . , 

as Manas, winch, when heated there, enters into 
the vital air (Prana-Vayu) and then comes out. That is, the air 
becomes the support of the inner faculty (antahkaranatattva) 
and when it is helped by the inner fire, it appears as sound. The 
Prana owing to that heat modifies itself by means of various 
Qrutis, that is, dhvanis, into so many letters. Thus ultimately 
consciousness appears, through this long process, as sound. 1 
The other view is that the sound (dhvani), which is in 
a , . ,, constant motion like the air and which is not 

bound is the 

manifestation cognised everywhere, because of its subtleness, 
of the subtle ° , 

and ever-mov- manifests itself m the ear by the various 

ing dhvani. 

causes or manifestation. 


Some read here (<?/. ManjusS) for wot and this reading 

has been commented upon also by some, but the reading as quoted 
above seems to be far better, 

(ii) Compare this with fistf etc. Vide Supra , page 241, 

Foot-note 1 (v). 

1 (i) inr* t 

Rgn t n 

• »irr: » 

\ wst: t 

«tifr ^^rq^—Yabya, I. 113—116. 

(ii) sftrcgtr wrOT aj^iqirtferH—Ibid,, I. 108 . 

(iii) — MahSbhSsya ; ^furw vmmm' 

: ^TqrsiT^FTT^ fTOTp! 

.. i sjsswifipffifiT qfam -Kaiyyata’s Pradlpa on 

the MahSbhasya and vide Uddyota upon the same. 

2 wrasftrir: 'sm: i 

. n Yakyapadlya, I. 117. 
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Again, sound, which has as its seat the Prana andtheBuddhi 
Sound is the (Intellect), being manifested by the potencies of 
manifestation of Prana and Buddhi, makes the meaning clear. It 

the potencies • . 

of Prana and appears as non-eternal sound m various forms 
due to the variety of the manifesting places . 1 
Another view is that the entire universe, that is, the 
objects of the universe have for their support the sound. That 
Sound is the & is the Cakti (energy) of the sound (where- 
primordial i n f ieres the entire universe in its subtlest 

cause ot toe 

universe. form) which manifests itself and appears as 

different kinds of objects. Thus it comes to this : whatever is 
perceived is Vak; whatever is uttered is Vak ; the sound itself 
is the universe in its manifold appearance . 2 

Some are of opinion, specially the followers of the Navya 

School of Nyaya, that Icvara, instead of being an instrumental 
(nimitta) cause of sound, is the material (Sama- 
vayi) cause. Here by Igvara they mean 
Paramatman and not Jivatman; for in the 
first place, there is no proof to say so ; even 

1 ^ jpfr i 

femHi ^ — Ibid., L 118, and vide also Punya 

raja’s Com. on it. 

9 (i) * 

3?Sm: nmHTc^T^ ufTrair — Yakya, I. 119. 

(ii) citSte w — Tai. Samhita, 6. 4. 7. 3, quoted in the Foot- 

note of the MahSbhSsya, pp. 805*806, Bibliotheca Ed. 

(iii) srarre h srrith j 

—quoted by PunyarSja 

in his Com. on YSkya, I. 119. 

n tnw^raw^rera^ 'fij: i 

1. 121, and 130—133 along 

with Punyar^ja’s Com* 

(It) raw gvnfli nn ^ ^%~~Egveda, quoted ill 

Ibid. 

(v) iwra mnm : t 

ra^5I cPT H 

siraft unquoted in Puhyaraja's Com, 

on Yakya, I. 121. 


Sound is au 
attribute o £ 
hjvara, who is 
its material 
cause. 
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then if it be urged, then it can be said that just as Jivatman 
being the material cause of pleasure and pain, we say ‘ I am 
happy,’ etc., similarly, we would have to say ‘ I possess sound.’ 
Again, like pleasure, pain, desire, etc., sound also will be 
apprehended by the instrumentality of the Manas. That is to 
say, even when the ear-cavity be destroyed, sound will be 
heard ; but this seems to be against the reality. They go even 
so far as to say that the ear-cavity is not different from Icvara 
under a certain limitation . 1 * * This view makes sound one 
of the attributes of Icvara. 

It can be suggested that sound is a quality of Dik ; for, as 
supported by Kumarila Bhatta and others, according to the 
„ . . Vedas, the auditory organ is described to be a 

bound is a ’ J 0 

quality of Dik, limited Dik. Now the organ of hearing, as a 

as the ear-cavity . , . . 

is identified limited Dik, apprehends sound, which is its 
quality. Dik being all-pervading and eternal 
like the Akaca, there will be no difficulty in the production or 
manifestation of sound anywhere . 1 

This view has been criticised by Jayanta Bhatta. He 
says that it is a great self-conceit to consider Dik as an ear- 
T ’ T>1 cavity ; and moreover, the organs of sense are 

ayauta Jb>nati~ e \ » 

ta’s criticism of being proved material (bhautika) while Dik 
the above. . . , . , _ . , 

being an incorporeal substance (amurta), can 


1 (1) Padarthatattvanirupana, dp. 3 — 10. Reprint from the 
Pandit. 

(ii) Dinakarl, RSmarudri and Prabha on the NySya- 
muktSvali on the BhSsSpariceheda, stanza 44, p. 370, Mylapore 
Eel, 

(iii) NySyakoga, p. 819. 

a (i) fsnrcsf i 

^ wi i%« Qlokavarttika, eh. on sound, 

verses 150—154, quoted by Jayanta Bhatta also in the NySyaman- 
jarl, p. 226. 

(ii) *§*3 %: yrfsto ^mwg:.---.Pad3rtkaratnamai3, 

p. 26 as . Reprint from the Pandit. 

(iii) BhStta- CinUSmapi , p. 19 * 4 and etc. 

Ibid., p. 20 17 . 
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never be an organ of sense. And again, the Vedie Text which 
is the basis of this view, occurs in a different context and 
means quite a different thing. Thus the Qruti says, “ may the 
eye go to the Bun, the ear to the Dik, and the vital-air to the 
Antariksa. ” Here the vital-air, although of the nature of 
air, is said to go to the Antariksa with which the vital-air is not 
connected. Therefore, even if it is said that the ear may go to 
the Dik, it cannot be said that the Dik is the ear-cavity. 1 

These are the various views about sound. They have 
been criticised by different schools from their own point 
of view. 1 The prominent leaders of the views are : the 
Mimamsakas, the Vaiyakaranas and the Naiyayikas. 

VL THE ETERNITY AND NON-ETERNITY 
OF BOUND. 

Having discussed the place of sound under the various 
categories according to the multifarious views, we now proceed 
to discuss another important aspect of it, that is, whether sound 
is eternal or non-eternal. 

As before the Mimamsakas of both the schools — Bhatta 
and Prabhakara — take a very prominent part here also. 
Qalikanatha Micra following Prabhakara’s view says, if sound 
were destroyed just after its production, it would be impossible to 
determine the true natural connotation of the words, on 
the basis of the use of the experienced 
of ^opinion 1 that, people; but as a matter of fact we know the 

eteruity of sound meaning of the words by marking their repeat- 
possibie Se * S Im " llse amon 8' the old people. This fact would 
be inexplicable if we were to accept the non- 

etc.— NySyamahjari, p. 226 9 * 10 . 

5 Jayanta Bhatta summarises the views, he has criticised, in a 
fine couplet : i 

unfcsmnftnj n stoNt:, etc.— NySya- 

mafijari, p. 217. 
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eternal character of sound. For instance, each time the word 
will appear a quite new one, as if it has been uttered for 
the first time and never before, and will give no sense (to 
a man who is ignorant of the meaning of the word) ; and 
until the words afford any meaning, they cannot be re- 
garded as a means of right knowledge. Therefore, if a man 
wishes to establish the pramanya of words, that is, if he 
thinks to carry on his usage by having words as a means 
of right knowledge, the eternity of sound must be accepted, as 
it has to fulfil some purpose . 1 * 

Further it is urged that it must be eternal, because its 
pronouncement is made for the sake of conveying certain 
ideas can never thoughts to another and this will be impossible 
if soaud^were ^ sound were not eternal, for it would not 
non-eternal. continue till the hearer, for whom it is meant, 
understands the meaning.* Again, the above view is sup- 
ported by their being everywhere simultan- 
eousness in the recognition of it by so many 
hearers. For example, when the word cow 
is uttered, many persons recognise the word 
alike as applied to all cows simultaneously . 3 Then again it 
,, „ is said that by the absence of number, sound 

number iu the is proved eternal ; for example, when the word 

sound proves . , , . 

its eternal char- cow is uttered eight tiroes, we say, the word 
cow is uttered eight times ’ but not ‘eight words 
of the form cow are uttered .’ 4 Moreover, there is another 
reason to support the view. We do not find any cause to 
No cause is destroy it; as we find in the case of a cloth. 

found to destroy rrn „ , , 

. sound. That is, as soon as we see a new cloth, we 


Simultaneity of 
e o g n i t i o n of 
words also sup- 
ports the above 
view. 


1 (!) Prakaranapancik3, ch. IS, p. 161 ** 13 . 

(ii) PrabhSkara School of Purva MlmSmsS, p. 58. 

* Jaiminlya Sutra and Qabara BhSsya, I. 1. 18, Clxowkh. Ed. 

3 Ibid.. I. 1. 19. 
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feel assured that it will be destroyed because it has a colour and 
also because it, being produced by the conjunction of threads, 
will be destroyed as soon as that conjunction or the thread itself 
is destroyed . 5 Finally, to put the seal upon 

0 r u t i also . . r 

supports its the evidence of sounds eternity Cabara quotes 
eternity. a Q ru ti also to this effect . 1 

Besides these the Mlmamsakas of the Prabhakara School 


say that c sound is eternal, because it inheres in the Aka§a 
Some more at- only, just as the dimension of the Akaga ’ ; 
vou^of S sound’s or ‘because of the force of a Recognition 

mlriiaancf Fn- (Pratyabhijfia) in the form — it is the very 
bhakara. letter ‘ga’ which was uttered by Rama yester- 

day, and is being uttered by Qyama to-day.’ There exists a 
perfect identity between the two sounds. On the other hand, 
the Bliatta School says, ‘ it is eternal, because it is a substance 
which does not melt, or which has no touch, like the Atman .’ 3 

It is not only that the Mlmamsakas are in favour of the 
eternity of sound but the School of Vyakarana also supports it. 



VySkarana and 
Taittarly a- Sam- 


It holds that letters are eternal, because they 
are clhvanya letters , like Sphota. Taittarlya 


hi« support the Saiiihita also holds the same view. It says 
that there are two kinds of Qabda : One 
is a product which is used for our ordinary usages and the 
other is the fount, of all such usages, devoid of succession 
and so on . 4 

Then there remains the question — If the word is eternal, 
why is it not always present in our consciousness? The 
answer to this is: though the word is ever present, yet, in order 
that it may be cognised by us, it stands in need of a certain 

1 Ibid., L 1. 21. 

2 Ibid., I. 1. 23. The Qruti runs thus— ^ 

3 (i) NySyalliavatl, p. 75 1 : . (ii) Ny3yasiddhantainanjarl of 
JSnaklnltha, quoted in the NySyakoQa, p. 792. 

4 Taittarlya SamhitS, 6. 4. 7. 3, quoted in the Foot-note of the 
MahfibhSsya, pp. 805-806, Bibliotheca Indiea Ed. 
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auxiliary agency that manifests it, or makes it cognisable, 
Sound is mani- or presents it to our consciousness . 1 This 
caused —Mx m"A - man i£ es ti ve agency consists of the effort put 
saka’s view. forth by the man who pronounces the word. 
The Naiyayikas regard this effort as the Cause of the word, 
bringing it into existence ; but Prabhakara regards it as a 
force or agency ' 1 that serves to manifest to our perception 
the word that is already in existence. And as these efforts 
may be many, there need be no incongruity in the same word 
being pronounced and heard by several people; wherever the 
manifestive agency is present, the word will be heard ; if 
there are many men putting forth an effort for pronouncing 
a word, it is only natural that there should be manifesta- 
tions of the word in consciousness; that it is the same 
word that is cognised in each of these cases is proved 
by our direct cognition of all of them as one and 
the same, and this is another reason for regarding sound 
as eternal* • 

From what we have said it is clear that there is not only 
one sound but many. But Uddyotakara introduces a quite 
Uddyotakara’s different view held by the old Mimamsakas . 3 4 
”'" i * ”” They hold, says Uddyotakara, that there is only 

one sound. To this Uddyotakara replies that 
in that case every sound should be heard by 


criticism of the 
view that there 
is only one 
sound and not 
many* 


1 NySya BhSsya, II. 2. 32—34. 

a (i) afiwirapN — QastradlpikS, I. 1. 6. 50, Nir- 

nayasagara Ed. 

(ii) jtji Qabara Bhasya, I. 1. 6 and 12. 

3 (i) PrabhSkara School of Purva MlmSmss, p, 59 *“ 22 . 

(ii) Vide PrakaranapaScika, pp. 162-163. 

(iii) Qabara Bhasya, I. 1. 13 and 15. 

For other references of this Section vide Jaiminlya Sutra and 
Qabara Bhasya, I. 1. 6-26 ; QSstradlpika on the above ; NySyamaftjarl, 
pp. 208-209 ; Qloka-Varttika— the whole of the 6th Adhikarana ; 
NySyasutra with VatsyEyana BhSsya, II. 2. 13 — 34; Yafoesika Sutra 
with the Commentaries, II. 2. 25—37. 

* Vide TStparyatlkS, p. 310 1 5 , 
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all persons. To this again the Mimamsakas say, what we 
mean is this — that ‘ we do not hold that every sound produces a, 
number of other sounds, but that there is only one sound and 
it pervades over the entire Akaea, like its dimension ; 1 and 
this sound is heard only when it is manifested by the 
Conjunction and Disjunction, just as a jar, etc., placed in 
a room is apprehended, when manifested by the Conjunction 
of the lamp-light.’ This is also rejected by the Naiyayikas 
on the ground that if it were so then every sound should be 
heard by all men. They go on saying that even if the 
Mimamsakas mean that a single sound, pervading over the 
entire Akaea, becomes manifested by Conjunction and thus 
brings about the cognitions of the thing (expressed by that 
sound) to the person possessing the auditory organ, 
there will be the same difficulty that every sound thus 
manifested will bring about cognition to all persons having 
the organ of hearing. But this does not actually happen ; 
therefore, the arguments of the Mimamsakas are merely 
fanciful . 1 

There are several views regarding the manifestation 
of sound. Some hold that air is the manifester. That 
is, when air-current reaches the Akaea in the form of 
our ear-cavity, the sound, subsisting in it, becomes manifested 
tt , A and thereby becomes audible . 3 Some, 

Views about . 

the manifesta- again, are of opinion that the manifester 

tion of sound. . , . . . . , , 

of sound is not air or air-currents, but a 
particular quality belonging to air called Ndda .* The 
third view seems to be that sound is manifested by 

3 Tatparyaflka, p. 310 1 ' . 

97 1 

2 NySya-Varttika, pp. 286 — 287 . The view that there is 

only one sound was also anticipated by Padmanabha Mi§ra —vide 
Kirabavall-BhSskara, p. 132 4 

3 Ny2ya-Y5rttika, p. 289 Benares Ed. 

4 Ibid., p. 289 21 ~ 22 , : - 

35 
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the Conjunction and Disjunction of air . 1 All these views 
have been criticised by Uddyotakara and Vacaspati Mi§ra . 2 

According to tlie Naiyayikas and others, on the other hand, 
sound is non-eternal, because it has a cause (adi) ; because 

Some of the ^ * s a PP re ^ ienc ^ e ^ through a sense organ; 

arguments in fa- and because it is conceived and spoken of as a 
vour of the 

non-eternity of product . 3 Moreover, we find there is a difference 

Naiyayikas and of property between sound and tilings that 

are eternal. The most obvious reason for 
this seems to be this — that sound is subject to destruction 
while eternal things are not so. Again, it cannot be taken 
to be eternal on the ground that it is not caused but is 
manifested; for the manifestation mil entail a defect. The defect 
will arise that in each ease an invariable relation of the revealer 
and the revealed will have to be admitted in respect of tilings 
co-existent and capable of being perceived by the same sense. 
But the invariable relationship of the revealer and the revealed 
is nowhere observed of such things. If it be not assumed 
here, then it will follow that on the manifestation of one letter, 
say, ‘ Ka ,’ all the letters will become manifest. The rejoinder 
that an invariable relation of the revealer and the revealed 
is in fact observed to obtain among the characteristic of 
being existent, the characteristic of being a man, and 
the characteristic of being a Brahmana, which are also co- 
extensive and are revealed by their individual difference, 
situation and origin, is invalid. For they lack in being 
co-extensive inasmuch as the extension of the characteristic 
of being a man, or of the characteristic of being a Brahmana, 
is not so large as that of the characteristic of being existent . 4 

1 Nyaya-Varttika, p. 298 

s Ibid., p. 289, and TStparyatlkS, p. 312“~ I,? ’ Vizianagram 
Sans. Series Ed. 

8 NySya Sutra, II. 2. 13. 

4 (i) UpaskSra (from the trans. of NandalSl Sinha) on the 
Vai. Su„ II. 2. 30, 
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Further it can be argued that sound is 
the case of it, 

Sound is 11011- 
eternal for an 
effort is made to 
utter it. 


It is supported 
by an uneontra- 
dieted u s a g e — 
* make a sound . 1 

of making . 3 


a product, for in 
we see that the effort is made to utter a 
sound . 1 Again, sound is non-eternal because it 
possesses transitoriness, for beyond a moment, 
it is no longer perceived . 1 Moreover, we 
find that there is an uneontradieted usage in the form ‘ make a 
sound,’ ‘ do not make a sound (noise),’ etc. 
This making of sound shows that it is non- 
eternal like anything, which is thus an object 
Again, we see that a sound is simultaneously 
heard in various places. This fact becomes impossible if there 
Also because it * 3e only one eternal sound. An eternal entity 
ta neou si via without any special characteristic (Vigesa.) 

many places. cannot possess this sort of maniness ; while on 

the other hand, we find that a product can find place simulta- 
neously in many places . 4 Lastly, we see that sound is non- 
eternal because by a multitude of utterers of 
sound there is an augmentation of it. This 
cannot be the case of manifestation, for in 
that case, there should be no difference in the 
manifested thing, whether there be many manifesters or a single 
manifester ; while it is clear here that every man out of a 
multitude produces only a part of sound and thus the effort 
of the entire multitude makes one complete sound . 5 

There are other proofs also to justify sound’s non -eternal 
character. The Naiyayikas go on saying that there is no 
it is so. as it proof to prove its eternity ; and moreover, it 
of t] production 8 possesses the qualities of production and des- 
aud distinction, traction, which are quite antagonistic to its 


It lias non-eter- 
nal character is 
also proved by 
the fact that 
there is an aug- 
mentation of it. 


(ii) N y Sya-Kus u m an.j ali-Bod kin I , p . 65. Saraswatl-Bhavana Text 
Series, Benares Ed. 

1 Jaiminlya Sutra and Qabara BhSsya, I. 1. 6. 

1 Ibid., I. 1. 7. 

* Ibid., I. 1. 8. 

4 Ibid., I. 1. 9. 
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being eternal. Moreover, it has a cause and that which has a 
cause cannot be eternal . 1 This we cannot deny, argue the 
Naiyayikas, on the ground that it is not produced but is only 
manifested by certain raanifester ; for if it has a manifester, 
why all the words are not manifested at the same moment ? 
For we know that a single revealer (abhivyanjaka) manifests 
at a time all such things which co-exist and are perceivable 
by the same organ of sense ; just as we see that a jar, a cloth, 
a table, etc., which are the objects of perception through the 
same sense-organ become manifested when brought before 
a light, which is the single revealer. So is the case with the 
words and letters. And again, it can be said that sound, being 
the specific quality of Akaca which is everywhere present, 
must be found to appear everywhere, whenever it is manifested 
in a place . 2 And moreover, the argument brought forward 
by the Mimaiiisakas is vitiated with the fallacy of Sarhdigdha 
The inherent (Sadhyabhavavadvrtti, ie., that Hetu is 
q u a 1 i t ie s of known as such which exists where the Sadhya 

sound snow that 

it is non-eter- — the tldng to be proved — is absent). That 

oal. 

sound possesses the qualities of loudness and 
dullness also shows that it cannot be eternal, for these inherent 
qualities are of contrary characters and as such must have 
different substratum . 3 

These are the arguments in support of the two views. We 
must bear in mind that the Mimaiiisakas have to support the 
most vital problem of their philosophy — the 
socuid’s' eternity self-sufficiency of the Veda, by proving the 

forthe Mimsih- eternity of sound. The reason is that if 

sound were non-eternal, the validity of the word 
and the verbal cognition would be, not something inherent in 
the word itself, but due to the trustworthy character of the 
person pronouncing the word ; and thus as the Mimaiiisakas 

1 Vai. Su. Vivrti, II. 2. 2S, Gujarati Press Ed. 

TatparyatikS, p. 310 
3 Ibid, pp. 312-313. 
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deny any personal agency in connection with the composition 
of the Veda, there would, ipso facto, be no validity in the 
Veda itself. Nor can the Mimariisakas accept the Naiya- 
yika’s view, by which the denotativeness of words is created 
and fixed by ‘conventions’ among people who introduce, 
and make use of, the words for the first time, according 
to the Naiyayikas created by God Himself. This view 
necessitates the postulating of a God as the originator of 
all words, and hence also of the Veda ; and this militates 
against the Mlmamsa Doctrine of the Self-sufficiency of the 
Veda, which must be independent of all personal agency . 1 

It will not be out of place to mention here the view of one 
of the greatest Naiyayikas — Udayanaearya — upon this view of 
TT , the Mimamsakas. He says that when we 

ca y y ajs view have proved that words are not immaculate 

sufficiency of self-sufficient entities, we can regard the Veda 

fill 6 "VgcIr 

as the ‘word of a reliable person,’ and hence 
an Instrument of Right Cognition. Otherwise, if the Veda 
were eternal, it would be open to this suspicion that it may 
not be reliable ; as no one knows when and by whom it was 
propounded; and in ordinary usage, all such words, as cannot 
have their source traced are regarded as of doubtful 
veracity . 2 

VII. OTHER CHARACTERISTICS OF SOUND. 

The utility of articulate sound consists generally in 
conveying one’s ideas to others. Sometimes a visible and 

1 (i) Prabhakara School of Purva MImSmsS p. 55 !oU — 56 1—1,1 . 

(ii) Dr. Ballantyne’s ‘ The Eternity of Sound”— the* Pandit, 
Vol. I, Old Series, p. 70. 

rrai i m irargsnui 

«nwn %i^www^5jra-NySya-YSrttika-TStparya-Pari§nddlii, p. 930 
15—20, — 93 I 1 “ 2 , Mg. lent by. Dr. JhS. Vide also Foot Note of Dr. 
Jha’a Translation of the NySya BhSsya and VSrttika Vol. II., p. 317. 
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immediate result (drstaphala) is also found to issue from the 
u t i 1 i t y of repetition of certain sounds, namely, mantras, 
souud ’ which help, for instance, in retarding the 

circulation of poison in case of snake-bites, etc., and the invi- 
sible result is said to follow from certain vows (Sankalpa ). 1 
This sort of vow is infallible and effective, if the person 
making the vow really possesses higher spiritual powers . 1 
Not only this, but the orthodox opinion is that if a 
single word is thoroughly understood and correctly used, it 
will fulfil all the desires of the person knowing and using it, 
in this world as well as in the world hereafter . 3 

For the sake of thorough apprehension of the characteristics 
of sound, we have summed them up here. Sound is heard 
Summary o f n °t only on the spot where it is produced, 
ciiaractertsticsf but even ^ art ^ er °ff- It is because of this that 
of sound. there appears a difference between far and 

near sounds.* It does not extend over the whole of its 
substratum nor does it exist after it has reached the ear . 5 It 
is a quality inherent in a substance having no limitation . 6 
It is to be apprehended by an external sense-organ . 7 It is 
momentary in character . 3 Some are of opinion that it 
exists for two moments only 9 while others say that it 
remains for three moments. Sound is produced in that Akaga 
only where air is present . 1 0 The Mimamsakas suggest that it 
is all-pervading . 1 1 


TO 

ri 


Yakyapadlya, 1.140. / . 

Consult Bhavabhutfs Uttaracarita— ' ‘wWr gw$T«rt 

' Vide swsra: §*§ mm: vw ^ mwfmm' i 

Pra§astap2Cda BMsya, p. 58, Vizianagram Sans, Series Ed, 
. (!) Kira$3vall p. 138, VindbegAvarl Prasad's Benares Ed* 

(ii) PragastapSda BhSsya and Kandall, p. 102. 

Ibid,, p. 95*0 

Ibid., p. 96 U . ' 
ibid., p. 278 17 . . 

Pacl3rtha-DIpika of KuncU Bhatta, p. 80. 

Kiranavall p. 133. 

PadSrthadfpikS, p. 39. 
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Although sound is a specific qaulity of Akaga, it lias some 
similarity with the category of Karman (action). Both of 
., c these exist, in a single substance and have 

Sound w i t h short duration. But as regards the latter, it is 

Karman. 1,-11 Tr . 

held that Karman exists for four moments 
and is destroyed in the fifth, while sound remains only for two 
moments and is destroyed in the third. But Kecava Migra is 
of opinion that sound, like Karman and Buddhi, exists for three 
moments. 1 * 

VIII. SUB-DIVISION S OF SOUND. 

Having thus discussed the nature of sound we now pro- 
ceed to point out its sub-divisions and varieties. Even here 
we find multifarious opinions. In the Vacaspatya we find an 

elaborate division of it which is as follows : 

A 

Sound.* 


(which, has a conscious 
and intelligent 
cause.) 


(which has no intelligent 
cause ; as the peal 
of thunder, etc.) 


(Natural ; as the inarticulate (Artificial) 

sound produced in laugh- 
ing, w eeping, etc.) 


(Bound of 
musical 
instruments.) 


iff • 

(Sound produced in singing 
the various kinds of tunes, 
e.g,, Nisada, Sadja, Rsabha, 
Gandliara, etc., where the 
different Ragas, e.g 
MSdhava, etc., are 
manifested.) 3 


(In the form of 
letters produced 
by the contact 
of the particu- 
lar kind of air 
with the vocal 
organs.) 


1 Tarkabhasa, p. 138* • Reprint from the Pandit 1901 Ed. 

NySyakoga, pp. 788-789 ; Tarkasangraka Notes, edited 
Bodas and Athaiey, Bombay Sanskrit Series Ed,, p. 171. 

3 NySyakoga, Foot-note under Qruti, pages 817-818, 


by 
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5ST&P 

(with, meaning.) 


fate 

(without meaning.) 


srausr 

(means of right 
knowledge.) 


(which does not lead to 
valid conclusions.) 


(used for daily 
usage.) 


(used for special 
rites.) 


etc. 


1 


ftfe 4** «nw- ft*- 

(Injunction ; (Prohibitory ; (An ^ ^ 

s “ One should as One explanatory 
perform should not remark.) 

daily steal.”) 

Sandhya”) 

Or this snrrar may be again sub-divided as follows : 
srHWT . l 






(The object of which (Whose object is unseen ; 
is seen ; as 4 pot.’) as Hell. ) 


1 NySya Sutra, I. 1.8. 
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B. 

Sound 


ztmzmi 

(Inarticulate ; as the sound (Articulate ; as the various kinds of 
of drum, etc.) human languages, L <?., by which 

some sense is revealed, 1 ) 


mxm 

Produced by contact 
or Conjunction; just 
as when a stick is 
brought in contact 
with a drum, their 
Conjunction pro- 
duces an inarticu- 
late sound. Or by 
the Conjunction of 
the particular air 
with the vocal-or- 
gans when their 
Conjunction p r o - 
duces articulate 
sound. 


fifrmsr 

Produced by D i s - 
junction ; just as 
when a bamboo is 
divided into two 
parts a kind of inar- 
ticulate 4 cata, eata ? 
sound is produced 
out of the disjoin- 
ing of the two 
halves of the bam- 
boo piece. Or when 
a sound which is 
articulate is uttered 
by the opening (dis- 
joining) of the two 
lips. 


Produced by a sound ; 
just as ive have in the 
case of the second or 
third or fourth sound 
after which it is des- 
troyed. 


IX. PRODUCTION AND PROPAGATION OF SOUND. 

We have seen above that sound is either articulate or 

inarticulate. According to this division, there is difference in 

Process of the jts production and propagation also. As for 
articulate sound- _ , . 

production. me articulate sound the process is tins — from 
the contact of the Manas with the Atman influenced by the 
remembrance of the letter-sounds heard before, there arises a 


NySya Bhasya, 1. 1.3., p. 10°, Viz, Sans, Series Ed, 
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desire to pronounce similar sound ; then follows the effort on 
the part of the man ; and by the instrumentality of this effort 
(which serves as the instrumental cause) as effecting the con- 
tact of the Atman and Vayu (which contact serves as the 
asamavayi-karana), there is produced a certain action or motion 
in the Vayu within the abdomen (Kausthya-Vayu) ; and this 
air moving upwards strikes such sound-producing points in 
the body as the heart, the larynx, the palate, etc. ; then by the 
instrumentality of the contact of the Vayu with these points, 
as effecting the contact of Akaga with the points (which serves 
as the asamavayi-karana) there is produced the articulate 
sound. 

As for the other, when the stick strikes the drum, the 
force of the stroke effecting the contact of the drum and the 
Production of Akaca, the sound is produced from this contact, 

sounJfby means where the contact of the drum and the 

of Conjunction. Akaga serves as the asamavayi-karana; the 

drumstick-contact and the force of the stick serve as the 
instrumental cause . 1 * 

Sound is also produced by Disjunction (vibhaga), as in 
the splitting of bamboo joints and by the disjunction of Akaga 
Production of and the bamboo. Again it is produced from 

junction 7 and sound itself. This is fully described in the 

sound itself. process of the propagation of sound. 

Generally there are two views as regards the propagation 
of sound to our ears. They are sometimes mutually confused. 
According to the Kandali, when a sound is produced by 

conjunctions and disjunctions in the aforesaid 

Propogation of . 

sound as given manner, there appears a regular senes of sound 

in the Kandali. . ... . . 

waves as it were ; that is to say, just as ripple 
of water gives rise to another ripple in immediate contact with 
itself, and so on and on, there appear a regular series of ripples, 


1 Pragastapada Bhasya along with the Kandali (and Kirana- 

vall), pp. 288-289. 
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in the same manner when one sound has been produced, it 
produces another sound in close contact with itself, and so on 
and on a regular continuous series of sound-ripples are 
produced ; this is known as the Vicitaranga-Nyaya. And 
when the line of ripples (Santana) reaches the ear, the last 
unit of the series reaching it, comes to be apprehended by 
the ear . 1 That is to say, neither the first, nor the middle 
sound is ever heard but always the last sound is heard . 1 

According to Vigvanatha, the author of Nyayamukta- 
vali, and also according to its commentary the Prabha sound 

Process Of pro- is brou S ht to our ear by the wind. When 
pagation of a sound is produced in the drum, etc., it pro- 

sound on the an- ... 

alogy of water- ceeds in all directions but more swiftly in 
the direction in which the wind is blowing, 
just like the waves which when produced proceed in all the sides, 
but more swiftly towards the wind-direction. The process is 
also clearly given in the Vivrtti on the Vaigesika Sutras 
by Jayanarayana . 3 The first sound, produced by the 
Stick-drum contact, produces another single all-pervading 
(sarvadigavacchedena) sound, which again produces a similar 
third sound and so on and on till it reaches our ear and is 
apprehended there. This is known as the production of sound 
like water-waves. 

On the other hand, the other theory is that when a sound 
is produced in the drum, etc., that first sound, in its turn, pro- 
duces ten such distinct sounds moving towards all the ten 
Propagation of directions ; and these ten sounds in their turn 
analogy °of Ka- produce another series, of ten sounds and so 
damb-fiiaments. on and on until they reach the tympanum of 
our ears and are apprehended; just as the first Kadamba 
filament produces around it, that is, in all the sides, similar 
filaments, and those filaments again in the very substratum, 

1 Kandali, p. 289, Vizianagram Sans. Series, Benares Ed! 

2 TarkabhSsa, p. 137 5-6 • 

5 Yai. Su. Vivrtti, II. 2. 37. 
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produce similar filaments in all the directions. This is known 
as the process of producing and propagation of sound like 
Kadcmiba-bud. As this theory involves a long and tedious pro- 
cess, Vicvanatha rejects it in favour of the former theory ; 1 * * * 
but Uddyotakara rejects the former in favour of the second . 1 

The difference between the two theories is that according 
to the former only one and all-pervading sound 

The difference J \ ° 

between the j s produced at every time, while according to 

the second theory ten distinct sounds are pro- 
duced at every time. 

Whatever interpretation be correct, it is true that sound is 
produced and is carried away in all the directions, and it is, 
therefore, that the same sound appears to be 
riedTwaA^aii heard by people living on all the sides. If an 

by 6 the^wfnd!° nS obstacle, like wall, etc., comes in the way of 

these sound-vaves, the air which carries it, is 
stopped and does not proceed further. Thus the last sound 
does not produce any more sound and consequently sound is 
not heard at a great distance. s 

Now the question is : what is the necessity of these wave 
theories ? Qridhara in his Kandall supplies an answer to this. 

Asa matter of fact, he says, we find that the ear 
w* theories — the receiver of the sound— does not go up to 

gat'ionof sound. ^ ie place where the sound is produced, nor does 
the sound produced in one place go up to the 
ear, as both of these, namely, the sound and the ear, are immobile 
(niskriya), the one because it is Akaga itself and the other because 
it is a quality; and unless there is a contact, no apprehension is 
possible. Nor could we explain the perception of sound in any 
other manner, and in the case of waves we actually find that 
though the first ripple is itself destroyed, it produces another in 


1 N yayamvtkta vail and Prabha on BlraSapariecheda, verse 

166, Mylapore Ed. .At 0, 

* Positive Sciences of the Hindus, p. 157. 

' Kanadarahasya, pp. 27-28. 
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close proximity to itself and so on and on producing a regular 
series of waves, it finally readies a distant point ; and 
from this analogy we assume a similar series of sound-waves. 

Nor would there be any regressus ad infinitum in this 
case, as the sound-waves would continue only so far as they 
could be carried by the air of the abdomen set in motion 
by the sound-producing effort. It is for this reason when 
a sound is produced against the direction of the wind it is not 
heard very far ; the reason for this is that the air proceeding 
from the mouth is opposed and stopped by the contrary 
wind. 1 

A question can be raised : what is the necessity of these 
two theories ? Vievakarman in his commentary on the Tarka- 
bhasa explains the point. He says — according 

iN eccssity ox 

the two theories to the Vicltaranga-Nyaya it is not possible for 

of propagation. . , , 

a sound produced on a lower surface, to travel 
up to a higher level, or to proceed in all the directions so that 
a man standing on a higher surface or in other directions, will 
never be able to hear the sound ; hence it is necessary to take 
the help of the other theory to explain such cases. 2 * 

Now if this argument be accepted, it can be said that 
there is no necessity for the water-wave theory; 
accep S ting° t h°e for only by the help of the Kadambamu- 
S a theory mUy! 1 " kula-Nyaya it will be possible to explain 
the propagation of sound in all the directions. 

From what we have seen above, we understand that there 
is a necessary relation between the hearing 
tio^ofair with soun d and . the air. We know that the 
Sonnd e8rms ° f Naiyayikas do not accept the views set forth 
by some of the schools that sound is the quality 

1 (i) Kandall, p. 289. 

(ii) Kiranavall-Bhaskara, p. 130 • 

2 Nyaya-Pradfpa on Tarkabha?S, p. S3 Reprint from 

the Pandit, 1901. 
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of air or air itself ; 1 but according to them it is the specific 
quality of Akaca which itself is motionless . 2 It appears, 
therefore, that if there be no air or air-waves to help 
the sound, it is impossible to hear any sound; because unless 
there is the object-sense-organ-contact, no perceptual know- 
ledge (Pratyaksa) is possible ; and further because the parti- 
cular sense-organ (e.g., the auditory organ) is Aprapyakari — 
that is, which does not go up to the object. So has said 
Udayanaearya that as far as the air is in conjunction with 
the Akaga, there is produced sound and in 
beproducod'Til nowhere else ; for otherwise, the perceptions 

P ]a ? e j¥ re like ‘there is sound in the east,’ ‘ there is sound 

there is no air. 7 

in the west , 5 etc., cannot be had . 3 This clearly 
shows that if a drum be struck or a bell be rung in a 
place, from which air has been pumped out, no sound will 
be heard. 

We have seen above that the auditory organ, unlike the 
ocular organ, apprehends its objects in its own place and not in 

Process of ap- P^ ace where its object of knowledge is pro- 
prehension of duced . 4 The process involved in hearing is 

sound accord- . 0 

ing tothe Nai- the same as we hnd in other kinds of direct 
perceptions. In other words, when the sound 
is brought to the ear by air-currents, then first of all it comes 
in contact with the sense-organ — the auditory organ, and then 
that sensation is carried to the Manas — the inner sense-organ, 
which in its turn, takes the sensation to the Atman, wherein 

1 — Qloka-Varttika ; 

— Parthasarattii Migra’s Nyaya- 
ratnSkara, quoted by Dr. Seal in liis Positive Sciences of the Hindus, 
p. 153. 

a si ww Tattvavindu of Vacaspati Migra, 

quoted by Dr. Seal. 

3 qrafu «rn^ aunfoi srsf) swra rrrsqi sra; jreg 

5 > K ^ 

nuiwjnivi: — Kirapavall, p. 139 , Benares Ed. 

4 KirahSvall- BhSskara, p, 130 5- 0 . 
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Process of ap- 
prehension ac- 
cording to al- 
most all the 
Buddhists. 


consciousness inheres, and that A tm a-Manas-contact brings out 
the apprehension of sound. 

But there is another view as to the apprehension of sound. 

Jayanta Bhatta says that there is almost a 
Bauddha view (Cakyaprayas) which holds that 
neither the sound goes to the ear, nor the 
latter to the sound, but the organ of hearing by 
its peculiar capacity apprehends the sound. Jayanta criti- 
cises this view that if it were so, there is no ground why the 
Jayauta’s cri- soun( ^ produced at a very great distance or that 

tieism of the which has good many obstacles in the way, is 

above view. ° J 

not heard . 1 

Here a question naturally arises : how are we to know the 
direction from which sound proceeds ? The answer is supplied 
by Uddyotakara and Vacaspati Migra. They 
hold that sound proceeds from such sources 
as the drum, the conch-shell, palate and the 
like. A certain definite part of the auditory 
organ lies towards that source. When the first 
sound produced happens to be produced in that part of the 
auditory organ, we infer that the sound has proceeded from a 
source located in a particular direction. That is to say, when 
a sound-series, emanating from the drum kept in a particular 
direction, produces a sound in the auditory organ, a particular 


NaiySy ika’s 
view of know- 
ing the direc- 
tion from which 
sound pro- 
ceeds. 


peculiarity of sound is apprehended. Through the help of 
this peculiar characteristic, it is inferred that the sound is 
coming from the source existing in a particular direction . 2 

Some, on the other hand, are of opinion that we do not get 
. ,, . any notion of direction as regards sounds ; and 

Another view # ° 

about it, which the reason is that notions of direction arise 

is not accepted 

by the Naiysyi- only when the object from which the sound 
proceeds is visible to the eye; for, persons born 

1 NySyamaSjari, p. 216 13-15 

2 Nyaya-VSrttika, pp. 291-292 ; and TatparyatlkS, p. 315 14-19 
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blind have no knowledge of direction either of the east or of 
the west . 1 Vacaspati Miera adds here that such persons can 
with great difficulty make out the direction of sounds 
produced in their front, or behind their back or on the two 
sides only . 2 

Having studied the origin of sound and its nature, and the 
mode of its propagation, we now propose to take up the ques- 
tion of its destruction. The process of destrue- 
process oUsourid • tion may be thus described. It is said that 
fteduratlonf^ 0ut when a sound is produced, its production takes 
place in the first moment, it exists in the second 
and in the third it is destroyed. The first sound is destroyed 

According t o ^ the second one, this again by the third and 
Keeava Miera S o on. The last sound (i.e., the sound which 
three moments reaches the ear) on destroying the one imme- 
diately before it, destroys itself. This is how 
Kegava Migra has dealt with the question in his Tarkabhasa . 3 

According t o ® ut Kaunda Bhatta holds that sound exists 
Kaunda Bhatta f 0 r two moments only, for we do not hear it 

sound exists for 4 ^ 

two moments after a moment The sound of the first moment 
% destroyed by its own product — another 
sound, which destroys the first sound in the second moment 
after its (first sound’s) production. Thus all sorts of sound exist 
for two moments. But as regards the last sound, some are of 


opinion that it is destroyed by its own cause- 
other ha*nd, loll the preceding sound like the simile of Sunda 
sound* exits for and Upasunda ; and hence it exists for one 
only momeat moment only. The process of the destruction 
of the last sound and the sound previous to it 

i cr ztm wwi t «ct: ? 'srafipwreg! < wsrf?- 

% A 1 [* 

— Nyaya-Varttika, p. 292 • 

«v 

r^Hswtnl *nr%r — TStparyatlkS, p. 315 26 ‘" 7 . 

3 TarkabliSsa, p. 138. 
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is so simultaneous that practically the last sound may be 
said to exist for a moment only. Some again hold that 
the last sound also exists for two moments and is des- 
troyed by the sound which destroys the immediately preceding 
sound. 

The Navy as, as pointed out by Kaunda Bhatta, however, 
hold that the destruction of the Nimitta, that is, the contact 

The view of with the air (Nimitta-Vayu-Samyoga) des- 
sonnd existsfor troys the sound. Thus the process is : first of 
four moments. a ]} there is the contact of the air, then follow 
the destruction of the previous action and the production 
of the sound. Then in the first moment there is the action 
(kriya) ; in the second, separation from the previous space 
(purva-dega-vibhaga) ; in the third, the contact between the 
air and the sound is destroyed ; and in the fourth, 
the sound itself is destroyed. Thus it is said, taking 
into consideration the destruction itself, sound exists for four 
moments. 1 

A question is raised : if sound exists only for a few 
minutes, how is it possible to apprehend the meaning of a 
The process of sentence, the pronunciation of which implies 
apprehending a } ar a> e number of sound? To this the answer 

the meaning or 5=1 

a sentence. i s : When a man hears a particular sound, a 

kind of disposition is produced in his Atman, which remains 
im pressed therein even when the sound is destroyed and no 
longer heard. When the second sound, which follows it, in 
immediate succession, is heard, the hearing implies the work- 
ing up of the disposition consequent upon the first hearing. 
This process is carried on until the last sound is apprehended. 
From this it is evident that although each sound stands ' by 
itself, and is in reality isolated from similar other sounds pre- 
ceding and succeeding it, the apprehension of meaning, which 
involves a sort of synthesis or order in the sounds, is possible. 

1 Padartb.adipik5, p. 39, b ~ io , Reprint from the Pandit, 1900. 
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For the co-operation of the previous dispositions, which co-exist 
and come upon the threshold of perceptual knowledge of the 
hearing of the last sound, renders the meaning of the sentence 
possible. 1 
P. S.~ 

There appears to be a view that there are only three 
kinds of Vak 1 — PacyantT, 3 Madhyama, 4 and Vaikharl. 5 
These varieties are also denied by some who hold that there 
is, truly speaking, only one well-known Yak called Vaikharl ;® 
while Madhyama 7 is nothing but intellect which discloses the 
internal-feeling (antalj-safikalpa) and hence it cannot be 
called one of the varieties of Yak ; as for PagyantT, 8 it is only 
a synonym for the Nirvikalpaka-j liana, 9 and a form of cogni- 
tion can never be called a Yak. 

1 TarkabhSsg, p. 72-73. 

2 Vide Nyayamanjarl, p. 373 s 4 "*‘. 

3 *n 3 gra w — Ibid., p. 374 ' . 

4 gwai&wwronrauwrir st* w Ibid., 

p. 374 s - 4 . 

s (i) m irtsr — Ibid., 

p.373 2 5 - 20 . 

(ii) It is so called because it is produced in the amalgamation 
of the body and the sense-organs ( ) v fiasrc sra 

luu — Ibid., p. 373 2 lv ~ 2 ’. 

AlankSrakaustubha describes the four kinds of Vak thus : — 
’rawura urc 

§5»5if- 

agwwTfwm w#?: II— Ibid., Kirana 1 . 

6 Vide NySyamanjarl, p. 386’ ‘- 1 ’. 

’ ’D’u: apqu sra m ^fajiFnt tq mrq: ^ : i 

3?§3W grro *rtc*N liumtq smra «_ Ibid., p. 380 18 - 19 . 

iirsutw i% gtaciui surwr i 

stras^vj; fimrsmriip era: OTgna^sjT fah 

* wgiift a snra aiua-cf^tf? ara! are?! » Ibid., p. 386 2 3 . 

The first stage of cognition in NySya-VaiQesika. 
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The introduction of new and uncommon phraseology is 
the inevitable consequence of all inventions and introductions 
of new ideas and things. Such also was the case with the 
introduction of Islam in Arabia ; and it is an indisputable fact 
that with the advent of Islam — or better, the Koran — the Arabic 
vocabulary was very considerably enhanced and enlarged, and 
thus became far richer than it was before. To be more precise, 
for the introduction of the new dispensation it was found 
necessary to express a good many ideas that were totally new 
to the ears of the Arabs. And this could not be achieved but 
by the employment of equally new and unheard-of phraseology, 
which would have naturally sounded strange and astounding 
to their ears. The word Rahman is perhaps the finest example 
of such introductions, which puzzled the hearers of the Arabian 
Prophet. The Koran records the interesting event of the 
Arabs questioning the new preacher what Rahman was. 
Here is the exact verse: — 

This led to a further question : ^ b^l3U<Aa.«ji and the 
natural consequence was The Prophet defined 

Rahman thus : LgjkicLw- ? 
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The following fifteen verses then define the 
(creatures of Al-Rahman). This epithet occurs in no less 
than fifty other verses, of which three lay still more emphasis 
on the recognition of “ the Rahman ” as the true Gocl I 
mean simply to show that there are words in the Koran that 
have necessitated a repeated affirmation and a detailed expres- 
sion. 

Such words and phrases admit of a fairly long list : and 
Sala t is one of them. I do not mean to assert that it is any 
fresh discovery. But I cannot help thinking that there has 
been a constant disregard shown (and I may say, and injustice 
done) to a better and more correct understanding of this word. 
The matter invites a closer and more serious study than has 
hithertofore been accorded to it. For, although the learned 
commentators of the Koran seem to have tried their best to 
come to a good and sensible explanation of this word wherever 
it occurs, yet they seem to have gone confused over the matter 
and have not been able to follow their own idea clearly. To 
come directly to the point, they (and I dare say, all of them) 
unanimously regard the word Salat as being of pure Arabic 
origin. There is, however, one verse where all of them do, for 
a moment, agree that the word does not form a part of the Arabic 
vocabulary, but comes from the sister-language, Hebrew. 1 
And that is because they could not help doing so, as that 
particular verse (to which I will have the occasion to refer 
later on) does not, cannot, admit of any other interpretation. 

Below I quote all the verses containing the word Salat 
(with all its derivative forms) as found in the successive order 
of the Koranic chapters : — 

1. SyUi j 1 ; IX, 7 1. 

2, 1^*31^- H, 43, 83, 110; IV, 77; 

X, 86; XXIV, 56; XXX, 30; 
LXXIH, 20. 
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4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 


9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 , 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 
27. 


-IV, 101. 


Ls lyiASuw — II, 44, 153. 

"II, lo6. 

HjJUJ! r ls| ; — n, 177 ; IX, 18. 

I JaiU \ _ n 236. 

" g^JLflJlIyeUlj— II, 275; VII, 170; IX, 11, 18; 

XIII, 20 ; XXXV, 18, 29; 
XLII, 37. 

— III, 38* 

IV, 43* 

8^X«aJf|*,$J o*3li 
^X*.* \ yXsQjXb 

S^LaJI < jje — IV, 101. 

8 ^A«voJ | f Li j*&oL*3bi ’IV, 102. 

S^XuaJ f ^XajoJsi f<>li — IV, 102. 

lyyebUX" j 

«LJ \J\ \yo U IV, 142. 

— IV, 162. 

8yX^sJt^J||%^3 (Of — V, 6. 

H ^A^aJ \ |%A4»3 ! — V, 1 2 . 

V, 55 ; XXVII, 3. 

8jA*aJ Ifj^ydU — V, 91. 

— ' V, 106. 

J — VI, 70. 

i£) y^ 2 $ VI, 9d. 

VI, 166. 

VIII, 2* 

CMaJ 1 <\aJ£ J^p 1 


-IV, 102. 
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28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 
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34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 


1*4** tbs. ! 

(J j»Wjj I ^ \yX^Oy~ 

li^xb^byLol- 
| ^ylaifLa} Ipily- 
t I 

iyL^j I Iaj^" 

8 yboJ I p* &J0 ^aA*=» \ 
y»*^J ! lilyfDJSj.AAoj !|*3|- 
vibiLcw 

s^LaJU &Affi| y»L ijft- 

s^Arifii! S^cL^s! i ^ b A iba — 
iSyf JJsjAaoJ l|»S|j- 
sljXtaJlj Alls>t y*\j~ 

$2$' yHj4*j)!^ £yXs&!\^\3] y- 

CjijAwS^ gly £*\yse<CZ>.je Dm^J- 
&y$'y)\)yj)y Sj»baJ|!jJcL3!" 
8jS''y!\\y2\y H^-AaQ j j ( J*a 3 li“ 
i^jx^LLe* ^'Syk/o^i 
jv^SjAao ^gAx j j*® 

xsaaaamj ^ sj^k^a (J.& iX'i JS ' - 
^•£SXa1|8^Aa0 ^Aa3 (J«®- 

^L&a)|8^Aao Aw 

H^Aa&I i j^s | y 


-IX, 54. 

-IX, 84. 

-IX, 99. 

-IX, 103. 

-XI, 87. 

-XI, 114. 

-XIV, 31. 

-XIV, 37. 

-XIV, 40. 

-XVII, 78. 

-XVH, 110. 

-XIX, 32. 

-XIX, 55. 

-XIX, 58. 

-XX, 15. 

-XX, 132. 

-XXI, 75 ; XXIV, 35. 
-XXII, 34. 

-XXII, 41. 

-XXII, 40. 

-XXII, 78; LVIII, 13. 
-XXIII, 1. 

-XXIII, 3 ; LXX, 34. 

-XXIV, 41. 

-XXIV, 57. 

-XXIV, 57. 

-XXIX, 45. 
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57. ^b— XXXI, 17. 

58. — XXXIU, 33. 

59. — XXXIII, 42. 

60. «c5u, *u\u\ i _ xxxm 56 

j 

61. — XXXIII, 56. 

6 2 f — LXII, 0 « 

63. ( i^A^udi )<Mi — LXII, 10. 

6 4. I ^ jJ I — LXX, 24. 

65. | ! r * is— LXXIV, 47. 

66. JL^ LXXY, 31. 

67. Ju^ r 1/<y- LXXXVU, 15. 

68. ^JUsiAi iiXAc ygjJi — LXLVI, 10. 

69. sylxaltlylujy — LXLYIII, 5. 

70. '^ WJ ^l_ CVn ,4,6. 

71. J 

This is an exhaustive list of all the contexts containing 


the word »,lo in its various forms. As far as the external 
form of the word is concerned, even a cursory study of this 
list suggests the following issues: — 

1. Of the 114 Chapters of the Koran, only 36 contain 
references to Salat. 

2. The majority of these chapters are Meccan in origin. 
In fact they are double tire number of the Medinite chapters — 
24 Meccan as against 12 Medinite ones. 

3. (a) In its basic Xoun form (Substantive, or Quasi- 
Infinitive, as Lane calls it) the word is written in two ways, 
viz., (i) iyLa with the long vowel a of the Lam expressed in 
the form of a Wav (, ), and (it) as simple Alif (oilt) in the 
form SiLe. 

(b) The only plural form used is — the 

regular feminine plural. 
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4. For its derivative form only II has been 

adopted, and the only derived forms used are : — 

* - 

(i) Preterite, Third Person, Masculine Singular a 

<S *»■ $ 

(ii) Aorist, Third Person, Masculine, Singular iS Lai 

with its PI. jjjAvoj 

* - # & * 

(iii) Imperative, Masc. Sing. with its PL IjJLo. 

«3 9 

(iv) Negative, Imp., Sing., <h*a3 ^ 

m 9 

(v) Noun Agent, Masc., Pi. 

5. Leaving aside the derived forms of the word (as 

shown in 4 above) the pure Substantive form (SyLo) appears 
in connection with the following assertions and commandments 
only : 

- &sl*X«4 ~ ,&ol3f - S^LaJj&oUl 

Juail - ^ yoJ)5\ - » Lai - 0^5 - j^Xcla&gsJf 

— - <— > — o^ssJl — 

y g,.w.) \ -* — J *■ |A*1! ~ — |*hc 

It has already been said that the word Salat is not of 

pure Arabic origin. It is one of those which constitute a 

sufficiently long list of foreign words employed by the Koran 

to make the whole produce the effect and force of a “ clear 
& $ 0 

language ” strong and forcible enough to express 

and bring home to the minds of the readers and hearers the 
real force of the ideas that are so subtle, so searching and so 
catholic-ideas that embody the last message of God to His 
creatures, ideas that propose to accomplish the establishment 
of a world- wide brotherhood based on the best mutual under- 
standing and communion of acts and feelings of the son of man 
throughout the length and breadth of our planet. It is clear 
at the very outset that the word was wholly foreign to the 
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Arabs, as we do not find any use of it in any of the pre-Mamie 
utterances and productions. 1 Even the word “ Allah,” accept- 
ed on all hands to have been first invented and used by Islam, 
has been fondly thrust upon Nfibighah and some other poets 
b)’’ some students of the ancient Arabian poetry. But this 
word* could never be so conveniently disposed of. Further, as 
has already been pointed out, the word SaMt is written either 
with a small alif placed over the wav or with only an alif 
after lam in the usual mode of Arabic writing. Even a 
hurried glance over the pages of the Koran will show that the 
first scribes of the Book were careful enough to express the 
long vowel {alif) sound in all the foreign words with a small 
alif placed over the letter bearing that long vowel. Quite a 
long list may easily be drawn of the words admitted in this 
script. Foreign names are always so written. 

- - yjLJU. - jUU - (jUoJ are invariably 

written as p*© -jt - A****-! - —jj*® 

and . Among other words examples may be cited of 

iJ.s&.AMt (s 

( — ^Us-y), etc. I do agree that a good many words of 
the pure Arabic origin are also found written in this way. But 
that, I am convinced, is due to a, feeling of facility in writing, 
and its apparent beauty — for compressed writing was regard- 
ed as particularly artistic and charming in the earlier periods 
of the growth and development of Arabic writing. This must 
have led the scribes to adopt this script in such cases. 
For, firstly, no principle seems to have guided them in 
the adoption of this script in connection with the purely 
Arabic words ; secondly, a comparison of the different editions 
of the Book — and particularly so when the editions show a 

1 Save one solitary verse from the poet which contains 

the word J*. But I doubt tins reading very much. I shall quote 
the verse hereafter. 
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difference in the locality of publication (e.g., India, Egypt, 
Fersia, Turkey, etc.) — shows a marked difference in the 
treatment of the words in this mode of writing. But then, 
the other side is also true, viz., many of the foreign words 
have also been written in the ordinary Arabic way (with an 
usual alif). This may be due, partly, to sheer negligence 
and oversight, and partly, to the ignorance of the early scribes 
and of those responsible for the writing, or to carelessness on 
the part of the later and more modem copyists: for a 
comparison of the later copies of the Book with the old Mss. 
of it does certainly offer many more foreign words written 
in this “defective” mode of expressing the long vowel Alif. 
At any rate, this is an established fact that foreign words have 
been so treated, and there should be no difficulty in accepting 
this as a proof of the foreign origin of the word Saldt. 

In this connection, particular attention should be drawn 
to: — 

(i) the foreign names U-j,* and Usjj written as 
and and 

(ii) the words stfj and sLa*- written as and 

These are instances of the words of foreign origin. The 
expression of alif in terms of <5 in (i) and of ^ in (ii) shows 
clearly that the original forms of the words must (and does) 
contain the letters and ^ in the spelling of these words 

originally. The three words in (ii) show that is not a 
solitary example of such words used in the Koran, and a 
reference to the Aramaic and Chaldean lexicon brings out the 
fact that the original Aramaic form of these words was 
and Under the same category falls the word Sal&t, 

which was originally Selota in Aramaic. In fact all the leading 
lexicographers of the Arabic language have recognised the 
fact"— with the exception, however, that they call it Hebrew 
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(see above) and not Aramaic. Ibn Manzur, the leading lexi- 
cographer of Arabic, says: — 

! ya^x J.4J I j | cj j jJlo^ 1 

I ^baif jjje jjg! ' | [jAa* ! JUs .cXs>Lw^^ 

. ‘ byLa 2ui|y.**Jbl$A*s^ 

This suggestion of the second reading of the word as 
Sulot («yjAo) is also significant He goes on to say : — 


^ojj.,0 okitVgJ SUjw (j-uijLaJi ^yX*s ^olyoLjil J-bj 

.HAS (JyAj&J Iw'IaXJ! A®^1 OAJ sibajj J.O, Ujt^JLoJi 

The author of Al-Qamus has : — 

byLfl jail jAidb xbai ‘ 3y$d\ l ju,‘slif cytyLaJf^* 

The learned Raghib Al-Isfaham writes : — 

4 w* (jmAaXJ! OA»A^«u/ • SDLfiJI Si^LajJ | 

^ f y«a <X$) &§y$$* 

Likewise Abul-Baqa :— 

And again, explaining the letter wav in the word :— 


lil| * ^iL Si^AsiJ!d*Asl^ s 

laiAi 3^*9 c^Lai : LgLiLo ^IaA3!^ 
SyASSXj S^»5^ y! ( (JuA^e ^ L*Aa) ( yXJ LftLo I y \yf & X+J 1 f ^ I 

• yf^y 


The author of ^ysuJ|£*3Ax! observes : — 

t$Ai ^Acu Lgjbf $ybe XwaiXij 

1 Lisanul-Arab., Cairo, Vol. XIX, p. 198. 
a Vol. II, p. 952. 

3 Al-Mufradat fi Gharibil-Quran, p. 287. 

* Al-Knlliyyat, p. 396. 

3 Ibid., p. 403. This also shows that this mode of writing (with 
ivdv and not with alif) dates from the . time of the third Caliph, 
‘Usman, and is, therefore, the earliest script. 

* He is sf *?d)tjo>^> (C. 1000). The £*»* — Ed. Teheran, p. 52. 
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This may suffice for the lexicographers. The exegesists also 
agree on this point while explaining the verses : — 

(a) ’<£>Syk* 0 y ^Syo 1 and 

ibj jf^LkAw fyXs ‘ * !S I , 

Zamakhshari says on (b) - 

. l L^*Ai9''».je (jjyubfsUjw® 

and this is amplified by a tradition of the Prophet, immediately 
following the above statement, thus 

. H sli** * OkSwJb S^LoH^-wi JLs^ 

and on verse (a ) : — 

^ s a waa^I 9 

l3jXifi XaaI^ajJIj k<g,A*a! 
Abu Jafar Tusi, explaining (a) says : — 

.JWUC^I . Oy t|Jj*> Asp f ^ Vx-rf !yA»*aiS^ s 

4 3 | y/A$ 1*$** ot^A^sJl r S^IaSj i£}'Lskj&J I j 
and quotes the other readings :— 

4^w§* «5w A 1 ^JSJfe «£& & ^ ■” 

. • |«f^^! I ^ ^ ViAwS.! ! ..CW'| ; jjf JLaiVj ^ ;^AiAtSd 

On (b) he has ; — 

, #1; l^gl SyU&J i U !f 

and then goes on: — . h 

^5! *<&\yLcy %$y$6' &<*A&2 S^JLoJt 
bffaJji Us&d^j .^A^sSviij RxyCs^ _AA** *1 1 yO 4 .Va*aU» 

. jiitailjlyjyJ / m^Sy}!^ j^jXj t*j I ^AAm/ 

1 Kor., XXII, 41. 

5 Kor., IV, 43. . ; 

* — Vol. L, pp. 2-91-9*2. 

4 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 909. 

Kd. Teheran. Vol. II, p. 140. 

* Ibid., p. 139. Ulbe;^ 

The Majma— Ed. Teheran. Vol, I., p, 241. 
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Suyiita 1 explains both these verses likewise. 
The author of on (a) : — 

^LaS okA*wJ>.o 



L— ^ ^ i (wj siU I (d) g^lxe^j *U | &*£■ (vi) 

from i\*XM, and (vii) ^LUi from ^4*1^1 and 

and (viii) (X-wa .^1 from 

— and all of them agree that the sense of the word SaMt in 


* c *%l!__Ed. Delhi, pp. 74, 93, 281. 

' Hy is js&y c>! Known as cr-®* 1 ' (CJ. 911). In ^jWI 

— Ed. Teheran, p. 330. 

* Ibid., p. 108. ‘ ' 

■* d. 835. Iu his commentary entitled 

f j t-jt' t —Ed . Cairo, Vol, I, pp. 65, 

150, and Vol. II, p. 47. 

* By ^^sufcifc^co-. ,i. 986 — Ed. Lucknow, pp, 259 — 265. ■ 

“ Tabaris great work Cairo*' Vol. V, 

p, 59. 
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this verse is that of a Masjid (mosque). While with reference 
to (6) he admits the original “Hebrew” form to be Salota. 
Says he : — 

. .. . l*M 1 

‘o'y^aJU AJi> (5^5^5 • hi'yKo 

o.*Agi Jl3 

Even the great philosopher-exegesist, Fakhruddfn al-Razi, 
quotes u-Lftjj.j!, and to explain Salat as 

Masjid,* and accepts the original form being Salota. 3 So also 
do al-Suyuti, 4 al-Bayzawl, 5 al-Shurbxni,* Sayyid Muinuddm, 7 
Fayzl, 8 Siddiq Hasan Khan 9 and a host of others. 

The Arabic lexicographers and exegists have, however, 
tried their best to find out an Arabic origin for the word. 

a 

Failing to find any other derivative form except they have 
laboured in vain to prove its connection with »X*3 and 
To quote only a few of them : Al-R&ghib al-Isfahdm derives 
it from and justifies it by saying : — 

soU*J!s<X$.s wii Jljl aw* 1 0 

• 5(^3 fxU i^t.3 yS& 

1 Ibid., Vol. XVII, p. 114. 

5 (known as jjtfltji-SIft) by ,1. 606 

—Ed. Cairo, Vol. Ill, p. 231. 

5 Ibid., Vol. VI, pp. 187-188. 

1 Ed. Delhi, pp. 129, 130 ; and al-Jalalayn— 

Ed. Cairo, p. 74; and i! JUl>^~«tl! s ^)^*Jt y jJl_-Ed. Cairo, Vol. II, pp. 165, 
166; Vol. IV, p. 364. 

s Jjjinqyt-Ed. Bombay, Vol. I, p. 193; Vol. II, p. 45. 

by ^ , 26^i>;i ,, '>*3i- c ^vi < in»._Ed. Lucknow, Vol. I. 
p. 300 ; Vol. II, p. 553. 

1 by Ed. Delhi, pp. 75, 295. 

8 Ed. Lucknow, p. 414. 

“ -r-Ed. Bhopal, Vol. I, p. 566 ; Vol. II, p. 173. 

1 0 The Mufradat, p. 287. 
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Al-Zamakhshan explains it as 

s jr t? 

yS> ^ J ^«ldA0 &Xj$wl H ^ X^StX - 1 

as 

1 ^iAA.wJ 1 cl>A^ 5 3 y.tS&iAAf ^ I^gjs 

. I Jh &»J*£XS 

Abus-Su^d explains ^*yL& thus :— 

^ ‘uby^hdj^ J*of JLj,* 

&£iyfj &Xgtkj 5# ^^cXiSuJf^Xel 

while Abul-Baq& explains XaJl as:— 

3 LaJ ! ^Ul l^i . ( suA^ ^5 jJ f |%i^ud f s^AaoJ I % 


All others follow in the same wake. In this connection 
it will be interesting to hear al~Zabidx ? who sums up the whole 
so nicely in his charming style. Says he: — 

EJju Jjk& ^ wjLUia^ SiLoJt ^ 4 

. J !^JI liji ! ySt>^ ‘ <£kj I jSSud Ij 

Jus! y»y cLctXJf Jwjii : Uri/aw Le ! . . UaaaA ails , S SyiZje 

l^J Led — pw^f.lgja ^Ic iS^°) S sAc. I^juU* 

... ..,s>^aA*u^ t$*3 SoUe SiLolfj. tXw-aS^ yid.^V5i> ^jl 

,y!ai . ScaxA— L gjf 

1 The Kashshai — Ed. Calcutta, Yol. I, p. 22. 

s ^jyCHwKfllbfj- ^J! by ^ 0 <**n^i!a«a- ^ww c g < k»aL.iSjji«J!j>j 

d. 982 (on the margin of the Tafsir-i-Kabir) — Ed. Cairo, Yol. I, 
pp. 95, 66. 

3 The Kulliyyat, p. 403. 

4 u-r^Wj^cr* b > T ^'I^b-.—E( 1 . 

Cairo, Yol. X., p. 213. 

Ibn Sidah in Al-Mukhassas, Vol. XIII, p. 85 ; and Ibn Manziir 
in the Lisan, Vol. XIX, p. 198, also quotes this verse. 
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and then, after quoting some leading lexicographers on the 
subject, he still doubts if the word can at all be foreign, and 
remarks 

sJji auiUj -iJJiXi aih/UJlsA* Jsso^! ^1* 

|StAa> , Ujye bi^.3 sUJyif lj| 
SUJLoj ^JLo cjUuilj »A«s 

But he cannot set himself free from the haunting idea that 
the word is really of non- Arabian origin. He begins to explain 
the word yyfyta to mean Jewish synagogues and gives the 

- / *» JK 

different readings of the word in the forms of uyiyLe - - 

' S ja <*> •» «® ^ vi +' 

<af\yLe - <&»^JUs - v^JL« - l$yU> and Ujyto; but agrees that 
the soundest reading is only. But the 

confusion and perplexity is still patent, when we hear from 
him further on : — 

Z3y nlisif 

sS tX=-U*JlU» 1 iil?!yL<S t^SAa. ^ ?5 l(53i’ <tp9iA^2i(»3 : ^ 

I f <JpJL*Vfi3 « • VSJ^f I | '*» IS^iS* 1 * * * * 6 ? 

‘ jj.* ^UbaJl 

...SjoyJ! aH|^Uy» s <jJi (5 Labsoi**if Jty (A>yi 

This particular view of his is justified by him by eompar- 
ing it to (jo^c and thus : — 

, {J&yA HaaS"” jgAo J> CaJ, 

1 That is, in Kor., XXII, 41 — (our vei-se («) above). 

* It will be still more interesting to note that even the Arabic 

word Masjid has its origin and parallel in the Aramaic Masjida, 

“ which meant the place in which the deity was worshipped.” (See 

Encyel. of Eel. and Ethics. Art. Syrians (Aramaeans) by J. Maeler.) 

This also explains the basra on the Jim in the Arabic form, which 
the Arabic grammarians regard as an irregularity— for having 
sprung from *?Hi *?- it must have been Masjad. 




^<AtoJ I £nAy° i** 
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And again : — 

o j d f ' X I wt.! ynt£&m£ j. , I &AjQ &£ i>£ A.W f . 

This is, in short, how they try to prove the Arabic 
extraction of the word. Amahilis insania ! 

We have now established the fact that the word comes from 
Aramaic, where it means “ a place of worship ” — and that this 
should be the primary meaning of the word in the Koran also, 
for, otherwise, whatever the learned Arabists of the old may say, 
the use of this particular word, borrowed from abroad, seems 
to be not only unwarranted but also against the laws of 
perspicuity of style. And I feel sure that no Arabic word — 
and they certainly had none of it — could have expressed 
this idea so happily as the Aramaic word Selota does. 

But this, I agree, however, is not the only sense of the 
word as employed in the Koran. All writers unanimously 
assign to it the simplest sense of “ prayer” (- *Ut\J|) as also 
the “prayer for forgiveness ” (^Uaxw^I). This is illustrated 
by the Tradition : 

Juajub • i... 1 ^ gd i j ^.i &D 

and is the implication in the Imperative form <A* in the verse 
jv^l (jC*. aIjAa*- (See vv. 30 and 31 in the list 

above) as also in the vv. 29, 58, 59 and 60. Abul-Baq£ 
says: — 

xX$A*j|siLtfj SU Ij*a1£AJ O J\%y.k*a 1 

xcU^Jl^Aic suiyCll 

and then sums up the different senses of the word in the 
Koran thus : — 

|A|- 5U*ssJ!sA^> ? sA^a-li (Xxfij.# vAa*Ji»A«3^ 

1 The Kulliyyat, p. 403. 

5 Ibid. 
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^jdJIy p^XsOiS'S*) zx$y iyX^aXi^yJ 

^\ ^4aJUJ^9 ka^cM ^UaJL 

.Qg^&Md pXj \ y ByLtfJ t \ y* S^A&J I ^u6 ( *f$ y 

He even goes to the extent of limiting the sense of 
w prayer ” only 4< for good ” :— 

yA^xi )f\ 8iL»flJ \y 6 jmJU^ pLfcckh 

Eaghib is still more informative » 

!hJiX$y$'h ^X&^AS>y\ HiLssJi J*ih ^JlxS &XJf^,4X/0 £s&y*> (jS^ y 1 

A«^XaqJ| f yXl l3 I y B^asJ! \ y &J*3 ty S^ArfSlJ I fy y£bX2 ^L'cLs^ f 

and that the word is used only for the 44 hypocrites ” 

kJ ^ <5j ) ^ * (gf t*®y^ ■ l^j y3 y ^ 

^aXjaJ A-U *J| &}y$y C JuASlgJ jxXf ^aXuS*J! 

1 \J* i5 ? 

To sum up, then, besides the “ place for prayer ” Salat 
also means :— 

(a) Prayer in general — and “ for good ” in particular. 

(b) The established form of prayer. 

(c) Mercy on and forgiveness and pardon for God’s 

creatures. 

(d) Magnification and blessings for the Prophet. 

Granted. But the question arises quite naturally, how to 
distinguish between them in all the verses of the Koran. My 
conviction is that these latter implications (a to d above) hold 
good in vv. 9, 25, 27, 29 — 33, 39, 50, 52, 58, 59, 60, 65 — 68 
and 70 only and in all the other places it does not mean any- 
thing but the “place of prayer”... ...a mosque, a place for 

congregation. 


1 Ibid. 

The Mufradat, p. 287. 
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Now taking Salat to mean a mosque, we find that of all 
the words attached to it the most important is that of jocks f 
which alone is the text of no less than twenty -four verses 

{g.v. supra). It is generally held that the epithet 5jX<ajiLcl3i 

simply means the “holding of the ritual prayer.” But according 
to my thesis it must mean the “ establishment of a mosque. ” 
The mosque is thus rendered, which doubtlessly it is, the most 
important institution for the Muslims. It is in fact a 
for them, i.e. , “a strictly prescribed and regulated 

ordinance It is of paramount importance to every Muslim, 
and it is most strictly enjoined on every member of the com- 
munity that he should present himself in the mosque (jyLah) 

which is essentially an Assembly Hall, where the community 
is required to muster five times daily. This institution is so 
pre-eminent and important that “the whole of the Earth (except 
lavatories, grave-yards and slaughter-houses) is a mosque and a 
pure ground”* for the Muslims to assemble at. The essence 
of Salat, therefore, lies in its being an assembly, a united 
gathering of the great brotherhood. The Prophet was never 
tired of emphasising the necessity of a congregation. It must 
necessarily be a congregation (SaUa.) — even though consist- 
ing of only two persons — and must be led by a Leader ((•Lot) 
who presides over the assembly in its deliberations. They must 
be united as one soul, and this union gives them the strength 
of a “leaden wall.” 3 It hardly needs any reminder that pis I 

is derived from j*ls (to stand), and being transitive in sense 
must necessarily mean “ establishment, institution.” Not only 
this ; the same root gives it the force of “ constancy, and con- 
tinuity ” as well, thus making it binding upon the believers to 

1 See v. 15 in the list above. , . 

* The Prophet’s tradition. — See the Sahih of al Bukhari. Babas 
—Salfi-t ; Bab 56; and Muslim, Bab ; also Tirmidhl on 

ikbuly*. v','-' by: 

Koi\, LXI, 4. 
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keep constantly in touch with the mosque. Zamakhsharx 
has : — 

Shiy s. iol Lg.J 1 Lgxlii. li>| (Ji j.*J f 1 1 

suiyMiliAjj ey *J 5 xaJ ! Xi. jaj^ccAJ! p kg.*X& 

Zabldi explains plSl as : — 

J&j.Xj£X* 1 Lxj XX* c » X^c ^ 0 1 AcAi p 

The use of it«Uj | with sji-o gives it a pre-eminence 
over the remaining three “pillai’s of Islam .” 3 And this is 
because all of them naturally flow out of the SaMt. We have 
already seen that the Salat is strictly and essentially a place for 
the congregation to meet and deliberate on all and sundry 
matters touching the community . 4 To a Muslim the SaMt 
is at once a national assembly hall, a club, a university and a 
place for communal worship. It is meant for the community, 
and all business conducted therein must be communal. Even 
the ritual and liturgical prayers held are congregational and 
strictly communal. s It was used by the Prophet for all such 
purposes, and his successors in Islamic state continued to 

1 The Kashshaf— Ed. Cairo, Vol. I, p. 99. 

a Tajul-Arus, Vol. X, p. 35. 

* Zakat, Sawm and Hajj. 

4 This includes all the phases of life, religious, social and 
political. It should not be forgotten that every individual Muslim 
lives and works for the community. Every moment of his life is 
dedicated to that sacred cause alone, and hence the truth of the 
statement that for a Muslim every cause leads to one purpose only— 
God and religion. This idea is excellently expressed in the Verse : — 

(v. 25). 

Though, of course, the individual is not barred from its 
use for his individual prayers, nor is he in any way barred from 
adopting the communal form of saying the prayers. But I cannot 
help urging here that the ritual form of prayer is strictly a com- 
munal one. In this connection attention of the reader is drawn 
to the discussion of /■> later on. 
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follow his example . 1 Special services were held on certain 
occasions, the first place among these being occupied by the 
Friday Congregation . 1 This end was further secured in the 

institution of the Feast-days twice a year. 

It is doubtlessly true that “ the community centred in and 
around the Salat in Medina in the Prophet’s time, and 
through it the transformation of the old Arab mind into the 
Muslim took place. The same phenomenon was afterwards 
repeated in the provinces of the caliphate. The Salat was 
certainly one of the most effective formative elements in 
the communities.”* The ritual (of course, congregational) 
prayers, in which the congregation, arrayed in military order 
behind the leader ( ) listens to his recital of the Word of 

God, all the while closely following his commands and move- 
ments, establishes a perfect order among the community and 
drills it into a sound habit of quiet submission and perseverance. 
This is how the Muslim is trained to “ seek help from Salat 
and Sabr” ( = patience, perseverance ). 4 Again, the 

practice of Zakat and Sawm helps him to the same end. 

Of Zakat and Sawm the former is very frequently men- 
tioned along with Salat. Next comes Sawm, and lastly the 
Hajj, which is a general gathering of the Muslims of the world 

1 Leoni Caetani. Annali dell’ Islam, I, 432 ; and Becker, “Zur 
Gesch. des Isl. Kultur ” in “ Der Islam,” III, 394. Also see Futuhul- 
Buldan of Baladhuri — Ed. de Goeje, p. 229, and Ed. Dozy, 

p. 55 ; and Al-Fakhri — Ed. Aklwardt, p. 95. The practice, however, 
fell into disuse later on. Yet it is a fact of common knowledge 
that the mosques did, and even now do, serve the purpose of 
educational institutions all over the Islamic world. 

5 The — see v. no. 62 in my list,— -though specially 

meant to be held on Fridays, was called on any day whatever as 
necessity demanded. Apart from the time of the Prophet, examples 
of such congregations are found during the times of and jJ** 
in the East and of the Almohades and others in the west. 

Encycl. Islam,— Art. Salat, p. 103. 

1 Kor., II, 44,153 (3 in my list). 
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at a central place designated in the Koran as 
the Central Mosque . 1 According to my thesis, then, 
is the central mosque and not the central prayer 
as is generally believed. The Ka’ba is, therefore, the most 
sacred of all the mosques of the world, and hence the particular 
commandment to “ guard it,” in the verse : — 

ijiasU - 2 

whereas its neglect is severely censured . 3 But some latitude 
is granted to those on a perilous journey and to such as may 
be taking part in actual active warfare. They are permitted 
to “cut short” their appearance at the Salat : — 




— r™ \jry* 

\^St^ u j\ 


j Margolionth admits the military disciplinary force of Salat, 
and cites Musnad, IV, 228, 271 and Muslim, II, 55. 

2 Kor., II, 236 (6 in my list). I have already shown how all the 

writers agree in explaining as mosques. This verse, therefore, 
enjoins upon the Muslims to guard all their mosques and particularly 
the Central Mosque. The exegesists find themselves in a strange 
fix while explaining this verse and in their fond obstinacy to 
understand as prayers they have naturally gone to the absurd 

extent of assigning the term '‘central” to each individual 

prayer with reference to the other four that are grouped around the 
one in twos on each side. They would have saved themselves all 
pains if they had explained Salawat as mosques here too. Further, 
the particular mention of the Salat and its designation as 
immediately after the word Salawat in the same verse seems to be 
unnecessary, until, as is the case here, a special emphasis is required 
to be laid on it Also see Kor,, VI, 92 ; XXIII, 9 : LXX, 32 ; and 
Cf. LXX, 22. 'V' . 

3 Kor,, CVII, 5 (71 in my list). This is the reason why 

is interpreted as applying to “ hypocrites,” only, for a true believer 
'dare not entertain for Salat. Also see Kor,, IV, 142 (No. 16) and 
IX, 54, Also nf. XIX, 58, where the wicked progeny is mentioned 
in terms of 
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At tills juncture I may perhaps be asked how I explain 
the ritual prayer and its form. As to the form I have already 
said it is meant only and exclusively for communal gathering 
in the Salat. But, of course, the individual is not barred from 
adopting it for his individual purposes. Regarding the “prayer” 
1 will simply point out that the words S 6 and tUt) are used 

in the Koran for it. And both of these, it is patent, are not, 
cannot be, bound by any particular form. The fact that i and 

J b are two different things altogether can easily be gathered 
by a reference to v. 14 in my list, which runs thus : — 

'bli L'yw.ULs jdJljjS'AU Ibis 

yS | \£ Li jvjC*il*ic I 

And again, in v. 21 (Kor., v. 91) we I read : — 

. &A) \yS b 1 

This shows that no particular posture is necessary for it, 
nor need it be couched in a loud tone, for He listens to His 
creatures’ call in whatever tone it be. 1 2 

This theme need not detain us here, and I will refer the 
reader to the verses containing mention of Jb and *Le*> in 
the Koran. 

Before I conclude, I will say a word about the script of the 
word. We have already seen that the word Salat is written in 
two different ways, viz., the correct way, with full alif, and the 
defective way, with a small alif on the letter w&v. I repeat, 
that my belief is that the adoption of the defective script was 
intentional and was certainly meant to show that it was to be 
understood in the original sense of the word ; whereas the 

1 While referring to this verse I may also point out in passing 

that this very is the reason for not permitting 

entrance into a mosque in the v. for intoxication disturbs 

peace, and as peace is the dearest thing (after Allah and His Apostle) 
to a Muslim, no breach of it can be tolerated by him, ■YY.l.;'-:'' YY 

2 Kor., XYH, 110 (No. 38), and Kor., LXYII, 13. 
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correct Arabic form was meant to express the secondary (the 
new, Arabian) senses thereof : I mean the meaning of prayer, 
pardon, etc. We do find this difference of script in carefully 
written copies of the Book, and the confusion thereof is 
ascribable to sheer carelessness on the part of the scribes. My 
contention, therefore, is that the defective script must be adopted 
in all the places where SaMt means a Mosque and the full 
alif should be written where other senses are implied. This 
will help the reader a great deal in coming to a better and 
truer understanding of the Koran at least as far as the institu- 
tion of the Salat is concerned. 



INFLUENCE OF TEMPERATURE ON 
METABOLISM AND THE PROBLEM 
OF ACCLIMATIZATION 

BY 

N. R. DEAR. 

It is well-known that the temperature of a warm-blooded 
animal is maintained at the normal even though the temperatures 
of the outside environments vary from zero and lower to 80° 
or 35°. In cold-blooded animals on the other hand the tem- 
perature of the body is only slightly higher than that of the 
environment at the time. The metabolism of such animals 
varies with the temperatures in such a manner that the re- 
spiratory exchange almost always rises with the increase in 
temperature, but generally irregularly but to a very different 
degree in different animals. The frog in the mud during the 
winter at a temperature of 4° has quite a different metabolism 
from that which he enjoys during the summer sunshine as it 
sits on the river bank and snaps at passing flies. 

Rob rig and Zuntz 1 first showed that a eurarized warm- 
blooded animal at ordinary room temperatures lost the power 
of maintaining its body temperature and the intensity of me- 
tabolism decreased accordingly. Curare prevents the transmis- 
sion of motor impulses to voluntary muscles. Krogh* states 
that the curve of oxygen absorption as influenced by body 

1 Pfliiger’s Archiv, IV, 57 (1871). 

* Internat, Zeitsche-f. Physik-chftm. Biologie, I, 492 (1914). 
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temperature is the same in the anesthetized frog and fish as in 
the curarized dog. In warm-blooded animals the temperature 
is maintained at a constant level independent of the climatic 
condition and this level is a favourable one for the activity of 
nerve and muscle. It would indeed be inconvenient were the 
active life of a man dependent upon the temperature of the 
environment. The essential mechanism for the regulation of 
body temperature is nervous. 

In warm-blooded animals a fall in the surrounding tem- 
peratures regularly causes not a decrease but an increase in 
the respiratory exchange, thanks to the mechanism of chemical 
heat regulation. The most elaborate study of the chemical 
heat regulation has been made by Riibner 1 who obtained the 
following results in the case of a guinea-pig : 


. : 

Temperature of Air 

CO s per Kg, and Hour 

° 0 . 

Gr. 

0° 

2"91 

11° 

L 215 

21° 

177 

26° 

1'54 

30" 

1'32 

35° 

1‘27 

40° 

1'45 


At 35° the regulation breaks down and the respiratory ex- 
change rises with increase in temperature of the body as seen in 
the last experiment of the above series. 

In a foregoing paper* we have shown that under standard 
conditions where the effect of nervous influence is excluded 
increase in temperature causes greater metabolism in both 
warm and cold-blooded animals. : ; 

! Die Gesetze ties Energieverbranelis Oei dee Pmiihrmig (1902), 
Leipzig uiul Wein, 

2 Dliar. Proe, K, Akad. Wt-tenseh. Amsterdam. 23. 44 '1920). 
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physical, regulation and to delay the onset of chemical 
regulation of body temperature. That the range of physical 
regulation of temperature of a small dog was due to his long 
hair is shown by the change in his metabolism after shaving 
him. Rubner shows this in the following table : 


I Calories per Kilo. 

Temperature .j 



Normal coat of hair 

Shaved 

20° 

55 *9 

82*3 

25° 

54*2 

61*2 

30° 

56 2 j 

52*0 


It is clearly seen that this dog lost its power of physical 
regulation between 20° and 80°. As soon as he lost Ms 
covering of hair his metabolism became like that of a guinea- 
pig, increasing with a reduction of temperature from 80° 
downwards, an illustration of chemical regulation. 

To determine the influence of the protective layer of fat 
Rubner investigated the influence of temperature on the meta- 
bolism of a fasting short-haired dog at a time when he was 
emaciated and compared it with the fasting metabolism after 
the same dog had been fattened. 



Dog (thin) | Same dog (fat) 


Temperature Cal. per Kilo 


.Vi 121*3 

14 4 IDO‘9 

23 8 70’7 

30'6 62 0 


It appears from the above that the metabolism of the 
dog was the same at a low temperature in both cases but that 



Temperature j Cal. per Kilo. 


7*3 | 120*5 

15*5 83*0 

22*0 67*0 

31*0 64*5 
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the minimum metabolism was almost readied at a temperature 
of 22 0 when the dog had a protective covering of fat which 
was not the case when he was thin. 

The physical regulation may be increased by certain 
voluntary acts, such as are observed when a dog or man 
exposed to cold lies down and curls himself up in such a way 
as to offer as small an exposed surface as possible. The con- 
trast to this is offered when on a hot day the dog lies on his 
back and extends on his limbs so as to promote loss of 
beat. 

Voit gives the following results on the effect of tempera- 
ture on the metabolism of a fasting man six-hour periods : 


Temperature 


CO s excreted in G. 

4*4° 


.2107 

6*5° 

* « ♦ 

206'0 

9*0° 

• • * 

1920 

14*3° 

0 * « 

1551 

16*2° 


1583 

23' 7° 

• 41 

164*8 

24'2° 

ft«l 

1(16*5 

26 7° 

« % * 

160'0 

30'0° 


170*6 


Voit believed the increase in metabolism to be a reflex 
stimulus of cold on the skin which raised the power of muscle 
cells to metabolise. 

Another factor in the heat regulation of man tis clothes. 
Certain savage races living in cool climates do without clothes, 
as, for example, aborigines of Terra del Fuego who, according to 
the reports of travellers, substituted a covering of oil, In such 
races the process of “hardening” or development of physical 
regulation must be carried to a maximum. In civilized coun- 
tries man endeavours to remove all the influence of chemical 
regulation by keeping his skin covered. Only about 20 % of 
his surface is normally exposed to the air. The most important 
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constituent of clothes is the air, which is a much worse 
conductor of heat than is fibre. Two experiments cited by 
Riibner indicate the effect of clothes on metabolism. An 
individual was kept at a temperature of between 11° and 12° 
and wore different clothes at different times. His CO* and 
water excretion were as follows : — . 

Influence of clothes on metabolism in man at a tempera- 
ture of 11° to 12°: 



CO 2 in gram, 
per hour. 

Remarks. 

dil: : > ; y 

Summer clothes 

28'4 

Cold, occasional shivering. 

Summer clothes and 
Winter overcoat 

26’9 

Chilly part of the time. 

Summer clothes and 
fur coats. 

23'6 

Comfortably warm. 

! 


When a man was comfortable the chemical regulation 
of temperature was eliminated. 

Fat persons have been directly observed to have a smaller 
respiratory action than lean ones. Benedict and Smith 1 
have shown by comparing a number of athletes with normal 
subjects of similar heights and weights that the metabolism 
of athletes is on the average distinctly greater than that of 
non-athletes. 

While it had often been observed that smaller animals 
had per unit weight a greater respiratory exchange than longer 
ones— a quantitative study of the influence of size upon 
metabolism was first made by Riibner on grown clogs weighing 
from 30'4 to 3‘4 Kilograms. Riibner found that the metabo- 
lism calculated per Kilogram increases regularly with decreasing 
size, When however the surface of the animal is taken into 

1 Jqjuv Biol Ohem., 20 , 243 (1915). 

v ■' ; .. ' ■ ■ ■ i A' .:. ii ’ ■ , 1 c /v, , ; v-.v .- 1 V; y^': ;id,i 
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account, a practically constant metabolism per square surface 
was found for all. 

Ke finer 1 from his experiments on guinea-pigs of different 
age and weights finds that the metabolism per Kilogram 
an hour decreases fairly regularly with increasing weight 
whilst the differences in the results per square meter are 
independent of size. On the other hand, in a recent dis- 
cussion Benedict 2 denies that there is any close relationship 
between size and metabolism and deprecates especially the 
use of the surface as a basis for comparison. His own 
figures and charts show, however, that such relationships 
exist, that the metabolism per Kg. of the body weight decreases 
fairly regularly with increasing weight. 

The surface S of an animal is approximately proportional 
to the square of a linear dimension, e.g., length of the body, 
while the weight is proportional to the third power of a 

linear dimension. We have therefore S— GW 3 " the constant 
C has been worked out for different species. It does not 
very much vary even in forms of very different shapes. For 
man and also for a dog we have C = 12'8, for the rabbit 12*9, 
the horse 9'0, the rat 91 and the guinea-pig 8'9. 

It is quite possible that the surface as at present defined 

CW 3 does not give the very best agreement in comparisons 
of different individuals. The main point is that metabolism 
in warm-blooded animals is not proportional to the weight 
W but to W“ where n is certainly not far from 2/3, 

On the whole, looking at the problem from a broad point 
of view, it seems pretty certain that the surface law of Riibner 
is generally proved as far as the metabolism of warm-blooded 
animals are concerned. 

In the following pages, I shall try to find out a physical 
significance of Riibner’s generalisation and other facts regarding 

1 Arch, flu* Physiol., 447 (1909). 

*Joom. Biol, Ghent., 20 , 263 (1915), 
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the influence of temperature on metabolism in both warm and 
cold-blooded animals. We can look at this problem of me- 
tabolism of different warm-blooded animals from the following 
considerations : — 


(1) The body temperature of warm-blooded animals is 
normally much higher than the surrounding air. In the case of 
some birds, sparrow, hen, etc., the body temperature is about 
42°. In the case of rabbit it is 39'°6 and in the case of dog it 
is 39‘°2. 

(2) Experimental results have shown that radiation is the 

most important factor in the loss of heat from animal body. 
Let us assume that a metallic ball of radius r and density of the 
material p, is placed in air at say T 0 and we are supplying heat 
to the ball so that the temperature of the ball may be kept 
constant at T where T is greater than T Now in order to 
maintain this constant temperature a supply of heat has to be 
given to the ball, otherwise, the body loses heat and cools 
down to the temperature of the surrounding air ( T 0 ). From 
the Stefan’s law of radiation we know that the loss of 
energy from the surface is equal to T 0 *), where 

is the surface of the body in question and « is Stefan’s 
constant Therefore the rate of supply of heat to the body 
per unit mass in order to keep the body temperature constant 

to T is equal to 4~ir p = —p ( T — r 0 ). 

From the foregoing relation it would be seen that the rate 
of supply of heat per unit mass varies inversely as the radius 
of the body in question. In other words, a. small ball of the 
same material requires a much larger quantity of heat per 
unit mass of the body. Let us apply these considerations to 
the question of metabolism in animals. Ordinarily warm- 
blooded animals are surrounded by air of a much lower 
temperature than the temperature of the animal body. In 
.■uther/'wOrdfe,'' the animal is constantly giving out heat 
to the outside surroundings mainly by radiation and in 
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order that this phenomenon may- take place, the metabolism 
of the system should increase in order to keep the body 
temperature constant. From the foregoing considerations 
it will be evident that the amount of heat per unit weight of 
the body lost by the animal due to this radiation is greater the 
smaller the size of the animal. This conclusion is actually 
corroborated by experiments. Consequently from physical 
principles it follows that the loss of heat per unit weight of 
the body and the consequent metabolism in the animal body 
to keep up this loss of beat is greater the smaller the size of 
the animal. 

From the relation obtained it is seen that the rate of 
supply of heat per unit mass is proportional to the difference 
in temperature between tire body and the surrounding air; in 
other words, the greater is the difference in temperature the 
greater is the rate of supply of energy per unit mass of the 
substance. Consequently when a warm-blooded animal 
is surrounded by air which is colder than the air with which 
it is normally surrounded, his rate of supply of energy and 
consequently his metabolism should also increase and that is 
the reason why metabolism in the case of warm-blooded 
animals increases with the fall of surrounding temperature. 

We have already shown that the loss of energy from the 
surface =4^* a (t 4 .t 0 *). . Now if we express this loss per 
unit surface, the expression becouies<7-( T *-r 0 i ) ; in other words, 
the question of radius or the size of the body does not. come 
into consideration and the loss of energy per unit surface 
becomes proportional only to the difference between the body 
temperature and that of the surrounding air. This has been 
experimentally obtained by Rubner who has obtained the 
following results with guinea-pig : 

Temperature CO- 

0° T... 2-91 
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If we calculate the metabolism according to the relation 
o-(t 4 -T 0 *), we find that the ratio of the metabolisms at 0° and 
11° is about 1'2 whilst the observed ratio of the metabolism is 
about l/S; the calculated value between 21° and 2(5° is 1‘38 
and the observed value is 1"2, taking the average temperature 
of guinea-pig to be 3S'2.° Hence we get a physical significance 
of Riibner’s law. 

From the foregoing pages, it will be evident that Riibner’s 
generalisation would be applicable mainly to warm-blooded 
animals, because usually they maintain a higher body tempera- 
ture irrespective of the temperatures of the surroundings, 
and the laws of radiation would be applicable to such 
cases. 

In the case of cold-blooded animals the body temperature 
is only slightly higher than the temperature of the surroundings 
and the foregoing considerations are not applicable in these 
cases and Rubner’s generalisation is not valid for cold-blooded 
animals. 

In the foregoing pages we have observed that usually 
smaller animals have more metabolism per unit weight, 
of the body than larger animals; in other words weight 
for weight, the catalyst or the enzyme in smaller animals 
is more reactive than the catalyst in larger animals. It 
sounds very queer that the activity of the enzymes present- 
in the system of a dog is much greater than the activity of 
those present in the case of a man, or we have to assume that 
the amount of the catalyst per unit weight of the body is much 
greater in the ease of smaller animals than in large animals. 
It, will be seen in the subsequent discussion that the former 
proposition is more reasonable than the latter. In other words, 
we are led to the conclusion that the physical activity and the 
amount of oxidation per unit weight of the body are much 
greater in the case of a dog than in the ease of a man. Even a 
most casual observation of the domesticated animals lias shown 
that as a rule small animals do not live so long as large ones. 
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As a general rule, it may be said that a large animal 
bikes more time than a small one to reach maturity, 
and it has been inferred from this that the length of the 
period of growth is in proportion to longevity. Hence 
small animals with intensive metabolism live a rela- 
tively short time. Large animals with more sluggish 
metabolism live a longer time. We have already men- 


tioned that Eiibner’s view is that a definite sum of living 
action or energy transformation determines the physiological 
end of life. 

There are chemical analogies to these biological facts. 
Sabatier and bis colleagues have shown that when metallic Ni, 
which is used as a catalyst in the hydrogenation processes, is 
prepared under suitable conditions at as low a temperature as 
possible, the activity of the catalyst is extremely great, but it 
loses its activity very readily. From our experiences with 
other catalysts, we know that an extremely active catalytic 
surface deteriorates also very readily. In other words, an 
extremely active catalytic surface is more liable to be 
poisoned or to undergo other changes which would affect its 
activity as a catalyst than the surface of moderately active 


Consequently it seems probable that in the biological 
processes of metabolism extremely active catalysts are 
likely to lose their activity more readily than moderately 
active catalysts. In other words, the catalysts which 
accelerate the metabolism for oxidation in the case of 
dogs induce in an unit time more oxidation than the 
moderately active catalysts present in human system, but 
the more active catalyst present in smaller animals 
is more liable to lose their activities by poisoning or 
other alterations than the moderately active catalysts pre- 
sent in the human body and that is why death is more 
rapid in the case of animals having more active catalysts 
than in animals having moderately active ones. In this 
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connection the following experiments of Slonaker 1 on rats will 
be of interest : 

Slonaker kept 4 albino rats in cages like the old-fashioned 
revolving squirrel-cages, with a properly calibrated odometer 
attached to the axle, so that the total amount of running which 
they did in their whole lives could be recorded. 

It was observed that the amount of exercise taken by 
these rats was ./astonishingly large. For a rat to run 5,447 
miles in the course of its life is indeed a remarkable performance. 
Now these 4 rats attained an average age at death of 29*5 
months. But three control rats confined in stationary cages so 
that they could only move about to a limited degree, but other- 
wise under conditions, including temperature, identical with 
those in the revolving cages, attained an average age at death 
of 40'3 months. All were stated to have died of “ old age.” 
From this experiment it clearly appears that the greater the 
total work done, or total energy output, the shorter the duration 
of life, and vice versa. 

We shall now try to explain the possibility of acclimatiza- 
tion of warm-blooded animals from this point of view. As 
we have already mentioned, when there is a fall in the 
surrounding temperature the metabolism of warm-blooded 
animals is increased ; in other words, when a warm-blooded 
animal is brought from a warmer climate to a cooler climate, 
its metabolism and the catalytic activity of the body enzymes 
is increased. In other words, there is a strain in the system. 
In the case of human beings this relation should also be 
valid. We have already mentioned that usually 20 % of 
the body surface is exposed to air in the case of human 
beings, the remaining 80% is covered by clothes; so we 
have to consider only the exposed portion. Now even 'for- 
tius comparatively- small exposed portion the metabolism 
of the body should increase on lowering the temperature 

1 Jouru. Animal Behaviour, 2 , 20 Ci 9 12). 
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of the surroundings. Consequently the catalyst in the body 
would be activated ; but as llubner has shown, the standard 
metabolism cannot undergo rapid changes as the oxidative 
energy of the cells is adapted to the usual conditions regarding 
the loss of heat and is altered very gradually with those 
conditions ; hence the system of a human being or an animal 
brought from a warmer climate to a cooler climate will be in 
a state of strain. 

In the case of cold-blooded animals it is evident the 
metabolism is much slower than in the ease of warm-blooded 
animals. Hence the catalytic activity of the enzymes present 
in cold-blooded animals is not as great as those in the warm- 
blooded animals of the same size. Consequently tile duration of 
life of a cold-blooded animal is usually greater than that of a 
warm-blooded animal of the same size and this is corroborated 
by evidence from biology, because experiments show that cold- 
blooded animals live much longer than warm-blooded animals 
of the same size. 

In the ease of warm-blooded animals when they are 
transported from a warmer climate to a cooler climate, me- 
tabolism is increased. The effect of this is that the catalytic 
activity of the enzymes has to increase in order to produce 
greater combustion in a unit of time. 

I have already emphasised that when the catalyst is made 
to work at a greater speed than the normal one, the life period 
of the catalyst is decreased. Consequently one effect of the 
transportation of a warm-blooded animal from a warmer climate 
to a cooler climate will be to activate the enzymes in the body : 

and it will lead to its shortening of the life period. 

The temperature of a warm-blooded animal remains con- 
stant whatever may be the temperature of the surroundings. 
Consequently the catalyst has to work at the same temperature 
irrespective of the temperature of the outside surroundings. 

Thus in the case of warm-blooded animals, the question of 
ageing of the catalyst at a greater rate due to the increase in 
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temperature does not rise because the catalyst works at a 
constant temperature which is the body temperature of the 
animal in question provided the external temperature is less 
than the body temperature. So the main effect of transporting 
a warm-blooded animal from a warmer country to a colder 
country is to increase the activity of the body enzymes and to 
increase the metabolism and to shorten the life period of the 
animal in question. Now if the enzymes which were used to 
generate smaller quantity of heat in a warmer . climate are 
asked to produce greater quantity of heat in a cooler climate, 
they will by and by be tired out. In course of time the 
individual or the animal in question would feel the strain, and 
it seems possible that as years go he will feel the strain more 
and more. It seems probable thus that a human being 
transported from a warmer climate to a cooler climate will 
feel the cold more and more as years go by. 

On the other hand, if a warm-blooded animal is trans- 
ported from a cooler climate to a warmer climate, let us see 
what will be the result on his system by this transportation. 
As soon as he is surrounded by a warmer atmosphere, the 
amount of metabolism which he was used to produce in a 
colder surrounding has to become less because now he is 
■surrounded by a warmer atmosphere. Consequently the 
catalyst inside the body has to work less in a warmer climate 
than in a colder climate. Hence the life period of the 
individual in question is likely to be increased when he is 
transported from a cooler to a warmer climate pro vided that the 
exterior temperature is not greater than his body temperature. 

I am of the opinion, therefore, that it is more advantageous 
for a man living in a colder climate to come to a warmer 
climate than the reverse. When a warm-blooded animal has 
to live in a country where the outside temperature is usually 
greater than the body temperature, then the animal will age 
and grow old and die more readily than an animal living in 
a cold country; because, at the higher temperature, the body 
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catalysts will age more quickly. Thus this case of a warm- 
blooded animal will be allied to that of a cold-blooded animal. 

In this discussion, I have all along neglected the con- 
sideration of humidity and its influence on human beings and 
animals. 

There is another factor— that of the colour of the skin 
surface ; animals with deeper colour are likely to radiate heat 
more readily than animals with fair complexion. 

I have emphasised that the metabolism of cold-blooded 
animals is much less than in the case of warm-blooded animals 
under the same conditions; in other words, the enzymes 
present in cold-blooded animals are not as active as those 
present in warm-blooded animals. We have also observed 
that the body temperature of a cold-blooded animal is usually 
slightly higher than the temperature of the surrounding air 
and that the metabolism in the case of a cold-blooded 
animal goes on increasing as the surrounding temperature is 
increased. 

Let us see what takes place on a cold-blooded animal 
living in a warmer country being taken to a cooler country:— 

The metabolism in the system will decrease and the 
animal has to live a life of less intensity and possibly with a, 
less sense and feeling of well-being. The enzymes have to 
generate lesser quantities of heat in the cool atmosphere and 
consequently their period of life will be increased and the 
animal is expected to live a longer life in a cooler surrounding. 
Moreover, the body catalysts will not age as rapidly in the 
cooler surroundings as would have been the case in a warmer 
country. Consequently the two factors will both lead to a 
greater longevity of the cold-blooded animal in question when 
transported from a warmer to a cooler country. 

On the other hand, when a. cold-blooded animal habituated 
to a cooler locality, is transported to a warmer country, his 
metabolism in an unit of time will be increased and the 
catalysts in the body have to perform more work. Consequently 
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the period of activity of the catalyst will be decreased and 
the life of the animal is likely to be shortened, though the 
animal has a more intense and active life in a warm surround- 
ing. Moreover, in a warmer country the body catalyst is 
likely to age more rapidly than in a cool country. Conse- 
quently the effect of both these factors is that old age and 
death would follow more rapidly in a cold-blooded animal 
transported from a cooler atmosphere to a warmer place. 



RECENT WORK ON ZEEMAN EFFECT* 


BY 

N. K. SUR, M. Sc., 

Physics Department, Allahabad University. 

1. INTRODUCTION. 

In 1845, Faraday first demonstrated the fundamental 
relation between light and magnetism. This wonderful dis- 
covery, known after him as the Faraday Effect, refers to the 
rotation of the plane of polarisation by isotropic substances of 
high refractive index when placed in a strong magnetic field, 
the plane polarised beam being transmitted parallel to the 
lines of force of the magnetic field. This discovery was 
followed by Kerr who in 1877 succeeded in demonstrating 
that a delicate change takes place in the state of polarisation 
of a beam of polarised light reflected from the poles of an 
electro-magnet. Both these facts, however, relate to light which 
is being propagated in space, but in 1896 Zeeman discovered 
the influence of a strong magnetic field on the source of 
light itself. He demonstrated that in the simplest cases, a 
spectral line splits up in two lines, when the beam is viewed 
along the lines of force, and three lines when viewed per- 
pendicularly to the lines of force of the magnetic field in 
which the source is placed ; of the latter one occupies the 
original position, and the other two are symmetrically displaced 

from the normal position by an amount A v ~ ± — — — = 

m 4 jtc 

4'70X 1CT S H, where A v is expressed on the scale of wave- 
numbers, and H in Gauss, the other notations: haying their 

* Read before the Joint Sitting of the Chemistry and the 
Physics Sections of the Indian Science Congress at Bombay, January,' 
1926, as one of the Pai >ers in the discussion on “ Atomic Structure 
and Quantum Theory.” 
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usual significance. He also proved that the lines are 'polarised ; 
in the longitudinal mode of observation they are circularly 
polarised in opposite sense, and in the transverse mode they are 
plane polarised as shown in Fig. 1. The symbols * and * refer 
to the directions of the electrical vibrations in the ray at the 
point of observation. 


Lor, S | 1 



This startling discovery at once attracted a large number 
of workers in the field, and it was soon discovered by Preston, 
Cornu, Michelson simultaneously with Zeeman himself, that 
the simplest type of resolution, known as the normal type, 
is not obtained with many spectral&lines. They ‘.‘found that 
often quartets and sextets are obtained and this is known as 
the Anomalous Zeeman Effect. The Zeeman components of 
the well-known D lines of sodium in the transverse effect are 
shown in Fig. 2 which depicts clearly the 1 number of 
components, and their state of polarisation. 



Oruj'^al Line . ' . 

Fig. a ■ ■ . ' 

This type is characteristic of all the members of the 


principal series of sodium as well as those of the second 
subsidiary series; it again recurs in the same two series of all 
the alkali metals, and copper and silver. 
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Fig. 3 again shows the Zeeman type of the 2p, — Is, 
2p 3 Is, 2 p 3 Is lines of mercury, belonging to the second sub- 
sidiary series. The wave-lengths are shown on the right-hand 
side of the figure. This type repeats itself with the lines 
arising] from similar combinations in the spectra of cadmium, 
zinc, and the alkaline earths. From these observations Preston 1 
was able to draw the significant conclusion that lines arising 
from the combinations of similar terms show the same 
Zeeman type, and this type is the same for corresponding lines 
in homologous spectra of different substances. 
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Another important rule was given by Runge 2 based on 
the particularly abundant types of Neon. It states that the 
separations of the components of a line, when measured in 
wave-numbers are rational multiples of the normal separation. 

In the Figs. 2 and 3, the distances of the components from 
the original line are •§ and respectively of the normal resolu- 
tion, and hence the Bunge denominators are 3 and 2 respec- 
tively in the two cases. 

Starting from Bunge’s law, Sommerfeld* has deduced the 
Law of Mangeto-optic Besolution for the Anomalous Zeeman 
types of doublet and triplet systems of spectral lines. Now the j 

Combination Principle of Spectroscopy is also applicable to the \ j 
case of lines emitted under the influence of a magnetic field. j 

! Preston, rf. Kayser’s Ilandbnch der Spectroscopie. 2. 619. 

’ Range Physical Zeitschr, 8. 232 (1907). j 

" Sommerfeld. Ann. d, Phyg., 63, 121 (1920), j 
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According to Bohr’s theory a line is emitted by a valence 
electron of an atom in passing from an initial orbit to a final 
orbit round the nucleus. The magnetic field influences the 
energy in each of these configurations, and thus separately the 
two .terms, vwhich give the series representation of a line. If 
this is given by v=v. — v a , then for the magnetic resolution 


we have 

Av = Avi — Av s (1) 

In accordance with Bunge’s rule, Sommerfekl puts 

Av == ? Av normal (2), 

r 


where r is the Bunge denominator and q the Bunge numera- 
tor, which varies in each type of resolution, and its different 
values fix the various components as shown in Figs. 2 and 3. 
Now as each term is affected by the magnetic field, we can put 

Av i = Avnorai and Av» = — Avnorn 
' 1*1 ' . . « 

and hence from (1) and (2) we have 

i|| IP a qi __ q s Ley://..: /L,-:. 

r ~ ri r 2 

or -9 T l and hence r = r, r 2 (3) 

r Vjl'a 

Hence the Law of Magnetic Besolution states that the observ- 
able Bunge denominator r of the term combination resolves 
into the denominators r, and r,, of the terms and is composed 
of their product. 

The practical use of this law has been discussed by 
Sommerfeld 1 as follows. As the Zeeman separation is 
normal for simple lines, r — 1 for them, and hence r, = r,=l. 
Now as the s terms of doublet and triplet systems are always 
simple, Sommerfekl starts with the generalisation that the 
Bunge denominator is always equal to 1. for s terms. 

1 Sommerfekl, Atomic Structure and Spectral Lines.— English 
Translation, 3rd Edition, Oh. VI, pp. 391-392. 
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In Fig. 2 has been shown the Zeeman type for (sp) 
doublets. The Runge denominator for them is equal to 3, 
and as r, = 1 for s term, we get, r, = 3 as the Runge denomi- 
nator for p terms. 



Fig. 4 


In Fig. 4 is shown the Zeeman pattern for (pd) terms of 
doublets. For these r= 15. As r, = 3 for p terms, r» =5 
for d terms ; but this is ambiguous, for r s = 3.5 would 
also be compatible with = 15 and ri=3. If we make the 
simpler assumption that v a = 5, we arrive at the following 
scheme for the Runge denom nators for the doublet terms : — 

s p d b x y 

1 3 5 (7) (9) (11) 

The numbers within the brackets have been extrapolated. 
If we now turn our attention to the Zeeman resolution 
of the triplet system 2pi — ms (i = l, 2, 3) as shown in 
Fig. 3, we find that r = 2. As r, — 1 for s terms, we get 
r* = 2 for p terms. Starting with the value r*=2 for p terms, 
if we now take up the Zeeman resolution for (pd) combin- 
ations as shown in Fig. 5, we find r 2 =3 for d terms, as r==6 
for such types. 
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Thus Sommerfeld arrived at the following scheme for the 
Runge denominators of the triplet systems 

s p d b x y 

1 2 3 (4) (5) (6) 

The numbers within the brackets have been obtained by 
extrapolation. 

But this scheme is erroneous as will be shown later on. 
From r— 6, we have concluded that the Runge denominators 
for p and d terms are 2 and 3 respectively, but this is not the 
only possible deduction from it. From r =6, we may put 
r, = 1.2 for p term and r c = 2.3 for d term ; for from equation (3) 
it follows that r is not equal to the product r,r„, but is equal to 
the least common multiple of r, and r a , when r , and r s have 
common factors. To remove this ambiguity we have to 
consider the (Pd) combinations between the single and triplet 
terms of the alkaline earths. Since here rj = l for P terms, 
the Runge denominator becomes identical with the denominator 
i\ of the d term. From experimental data, we obtain r=6, 
and thus =6=2.3 for d terms. Thus we arrive at the follow- 
ing scheme for the Runge denominators of the triplet terms : — 

s p d b x 

1 1.2 2.3 (3.4) (4.5) and so on. 

At this stage, we may introduce Lande’s 1 scheme for 
the Anomalous Zeeman type of doublet terms. According 
to Sommerfeld and Debye’s 2 quantum theory of the 
normal Zeeman-effect, which we propose to discuss more 
fully later on, the original energy of an electron in a Kepler 
orbit round the nucleus of the atom is changed under 
the influence of the magnetic field from W 0 to 

o 

W=W 0 +mh — , where 0 is the Larmor precession of the 
orbit about the direction of the lines of force of the magnetic 

1 Sommerfeld, Pliysikal Zeitsch 17,491, (1916). 

' Debye, Gottinger Nachr, 3 .Tuni 1916. 
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field and is equal to £ with the usual notations ; mis 

the magnetic quantum number, and is equivalent to the 
equatorial 'qunn tu ! n number n, of Sommerfeld. Lande general- 
ises this statement to W=Wo (nj)+mh ~L Awiomai (4), 

where j is the inner quantum number. Here the argument u 
of Wo denotes that the original energy is different according as 
we consider the upper doublet level n j = n, or the lower 
doublet level n, -=n — 1. 

The magnetic quantum number can assume the values 


(1» 'A 


1 ) 


(5), 


and the selection principle for the magnetic levels is as 
follows : — 

Change of m bv ± 2 leads to circular, in the transverse 
effect, to linear polarisation perpendicular to the field. 

Change ot m by 0 leads to linear polarisation parallel to 
the field. 

The magnetic levels in the ease of each term being equi- 
distant, their distances from each other, calculated in parts of 
Av normal are 


O A A 


$ ± 
s $ 


3 & 

1 7 


for the terms 

s, p„p*. d„d„ h„b», respectively. 

This hypothesis has been verified in the following 
schemes according to Lande for sp, and p,d, combinations 
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s p s 


For each value of m in the first row of the two schemes, 
stand the corresponding values of the magnetic levels of s, p, 
and pi, dj Subtracting vertically we get the p-components on 
account of Am=0, and subtracting in an oblique direction as 
shown by the slanting lines we get the s-components on 
account of Am = ±2. In the scheme for p x d , the same process 
has been repeated, with the difference that only positive values 
of m and those negative values, which give rise to new com- 
ponents and not such as only differ in sign, have been written. 
This prevents the scheme being unduly extended on both 
sides. 

Similarly Lande has generalised a scheme for the triplet 
systems, but as this has been further extended by him to 
terms involving higher multiplicities, we now turn our attention 
to the theoretical discussion of the subject from which Lande’s 
generalisation will follow as an immediate sequence. 

2. THEORY OF THE ZEEMAN EFFECT. 

As is well-known, Lorentz has fully explained the normal 
Zeeman-effect on the basis of the classical electron theory. 
The introduction of the quantum theory to account for these 
facts is due to Sommerfeld* and Debye 1 . ' To follow the em- 
pirical rules given by Lande for the explanation of the 
anomalous Zeeman-effect, it is necessary to give a brief outline 

1 Sommerfeld and Debye, loc cit. 
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of the theory. It is based on the Combination Principle of 
Spectroscopy v=v a - Vi or h*=Wa— We, Wa and We being the 
energy of the electron-system in the initial and final configura- 
tions. Due to the impressed magnetic field, the energy in each of 
the states changes, and this change of energy is calculated by 
assuming that the field H leaves the form of the orbits, and 
their inclination to the magnetic lines of force, as also the 
motion in the orbit, unaltered, but adds a uniform precession 
of the orbit round H, the processional velocity being given by 


0 = 


iJL 

.. 

m 


c 


( 6 ) 


Thus due to the implied magnetic field H, the magnitude 
of the resultant angular moment J of the atom does not change, 
but the direction of its axis changes, as it describes a processional 
cone about the direction of the magnetic field. Thus from, 
mechanical laws it follows that the total change in the kinetic 
energy of the electron-system is given by 


AW= m O.h....... 

Z 37 


-(7) 


where O is given by (6), and m is termed the magnetic quantum 
number. The meaning of m is made clear by considering the 
component M = Jcos (J H)of J along H. Just as J is connec- 
ted with the inner quantum number j by the relation j= 


2*J. 


so m 


is also given by m ; 




From (7), we obtain for the 


difference of the total energy in the initial and final orbit of the 

electron-system as • 


AWa-AWe= O.h. 


Whence A v= 


10 „ 


- Ill 




e B 
in e 


(8) 
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To account for the normal Zeeman-effect Sommerfeld 
assumes that m a - m e = ± 1 or 0. This is known as the 
selection principle for the magnetic quantum number m ; a 
change of m by±l leads to circular polarisation in the longi- 
tudinal effect or to linear polarisation perpendicular to the 
field in the transverse effect, and a change of m by o leads 
to linear polarisation parallel to the field. These results 
agree completely with those of Loren tz, obtained from the 
classical electron-theory. 

Now we proceed to explain anomalous Zeeman-effect. 
As the inner quantum number j* has integral values or 
values equal to multiples of •§■, accordingly as it stands for 
odd or even multiplets, m simultaneously with j, on 
account of the spatial quantisation of the orbits will also 
assume values, which are either integers or multiples of A 
The possible values of m are given by 
m-j, j — 1, j-2 — (j-2),-(j — 1),— j (10) 



Pig. 6 


* Recently Sommerfeld has introduced for j values equal to 
multiples of & for even multiplets ; vide Sommerfeld, Aiomban imd 
Spektrallimen, 4th Edition, Chap. VIII, p. 591, 
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Some of the possible orientations of j are shown in Fig. 6, 
H being taken upwards from O in the plane of the paper. 
The total number of possible values of m = 2j-f- t, and the 
difference between any two values of m is always a whole 
number, though m may either be an integer or a multiple 
of i. The value m = o corresponds to a position perpendi- 
cular to H, and m = ± j to a position parallel or antiparallel 
to the magnetic lines of force. 

The selection principle and polarisation rule for m is 
given by 

( ± 1 components 

ma “ me = i0 „ ,, ....(11) 

The transition m a ~o to m e — o is forbidden. 

Now from the classical conception of a magnetic moment 
being equivalent to an electric current, and from the quantum 
theory we have the relations 


M=j Mi and Mi = 


_e 

m 


_b_ 
4? r 



#t, being the Bohr magneton. The mechanical moment 

lh 

of the atom corresponds to the magnetic moment m of 

the atom, and if we suppose the axis of j to be coincident 
with that of /*, the magnetic energy of a stationary orbit of 

the atom is , 

A W=0. m -4- 

2 T 

= T 111. H (13) 

Equation (13) is obtained by substituting the value of O 
from (6) and by choosing the proper units. Hence from (13) 
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Equation (14) can be put in the form 


A v—~ m . .... •••(15). 

3 

when Av as a fraction of the normal Zeeman factor A v norm, 
and m in terms of /*, are measured. Hence from the 
magnitude of Av norm and from equation (12) 

we get ~r — - y=1 ••• (16) 

° Av norm h 

Following Lande we now write 

g— $ (17) 

g— being the ■ aufspaltungfaktor.’ According to the rules of 

Preston and Bunge, g or -j must be a rational expression in r, 

k and j, being independent of the total quantum number (Haupt 
quantum number) n, and the atomic number Z; here r stands 
for the term-multiplicity of the system, and k, j denote the 
azimuthal quantum number and inner quantum number respec- 
tively. Now with Sommerfeld we write, j s being the inner 
quantum numbers of the s term, j=jm.ix = js +ja, ja =k-l 
and r = 2j 8 +1. Lande’s 1 expression for g in terms of these 
quantities is given by 

g _ 1 + ~ • • • ( IS) 

or grnf +A ... ....(19) 

Both are equivalent expressions. A complete list of 
the values of g for different values of r and j has 

1 Lande Zs. f. Physife, 15, 189 (1923). 
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been given by Lande, 1 and ig shown in the follow ing 
table : — 
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We illustrate the use of the table by calculating the Zeeman 
components of a line (s 4 p s ) belonging to the octet-system, 
j being equal } for s term and j = f for p term. From the 
table we see g=2 always for the s term, and in the 
vertical column below f is g ~ hr for the p-terru in question, 

’ Lande Zs. f, Physik 15, 189 (1923). 
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of the octet-system. Now as to can have values j, (j — l),(j — 2) 
— (j — 1), —j, so we write the following table thus : 

1Y1 — _ J. X S. 1 l l s A X J 

■ ' m ^ 2 2 a 2 i j a % * 



9 

In the first horizontal row of the table the possible values 
of m for both s * and p 5 are noted. Against s* and p s the 
values of mg are put, m always lying between j and —j. 
Subtracting vertically we get the p-components, and subtract- 
ing in the direction of slanting lines we get the ^-components. 
The Eunge denominator is 9, and the numbers express the 
separation in terms of A v norm. 

It is evident from Lande’s table of ‘ g-f actor, ! that the 
Zeeman components, corresponding to the various term- 
combinations of the different systems, such as triplets, etc., 
can be calculated, and some of these results have been 
experimentally verified by Back’ by his extensive measure- 
ments of the Zeeman components of the spectral lines of 
Manganese and a few other elements. Thus Lande’s table 
provides us with a. powerful means for identifying the 
terms, the combination of which gives rise to a spectrum 
line, the series designation of which is not known; but 
at the same time it is essential that the data on Zeeman-effect 
of the line should be available to the degree of precision 
as is to be expected from the table. 

Lande 1 has also formulated the following empirical quali- 
tative rules for the intensity of the Zeeman components : — In 

-Rick, Zal. Physik, 157206 (1923).“ ~ “ ” ~ ~ 

° Lande, cf. Zeeiaan-effekt and Haiti plett-strubtur der Spektra- 
llinien by Lande and Back, S. 25. 
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the combination of two terms, which consist of unequal num- 
bers of magnetic levels m, those p-components are the strongest 
which through the vertical combinations come in the middle 
of the scheme, and those v-components are the strongest, 
which by the oblique combinations occur at the end of the 
scheme. But by the combination of two terms, which contain 
the same number of magnetic levels m, the word 1 strong ’ is to 
be replaced by ‘ weak,’ the intensity of the central p-component 

mass 0 *niessO being zero. These rules are illustrated by 

the two following examples taken from the Zeeman-types of 
the triplet system : — 



In these tables, against s, p l and p, are noted the values 
of mg as obtained from Lande’s table, and the strongest com- 
ponents are denoted by thick figures. These intensity rules 
have also been verified by the above-quoted experiments of 
Back. : 

In this connection it is worth stating that the conception of 
the magnetic moment of an atom has received a brilliant comfir- 
mation by the experiments of Stem 1 and Gerlaeh.* From the 

relation g= .~wc can obtain the magnetic moment of an 
1 Su-rn, Zs. f. Physik, 7. 249 (1921). 

* Gerlaeh and Stern, Zs. f. Physik, 8, 110 (1921) and 9,349 (1922).: 
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atom in terms of the Bohr magneton by knowing ‘ g ’ from 
Lande’s table for the fundamental term of the atom obtained 
from spectroscopic, data, j being the inner quantum number 
of the same term. The experiments of Stem and Gerlach are 
in exact agreement with the spectroscopic data of copper, silver 
and gold, but do not agree with those of iron and nickel. 
According to Laporte’s 1 series-classification of iron lines, the 
fundamental term is a d-term, but it is not in agreement with 
the experiments of Stem and Gerlach. The lines of iron so 
far classified do not include some strong lines in the region 
about x — 2100A°, which are reversed in the under- water spark 
of iron, and only further classification can settle the points in 
question. . p : ' ' ;■ ' , V ; A \ . .. . 

3. PASCHEN-BACK EFFECT. 

In 1912, Paschen and Back 1 discovered that the Zeeman 
type of a line depends upon the strength of the external mag- 
netic field relative to the original separations A v ° of the system 
of lines which belong together in a series as multiplicities. A 
magnetic field is considered to be weak, when the displace- 
ments A 1 ' produced by it are small compared with the original 
separations A 1 ' 0 between the lines when the magnetic field is 
absent, and strong when it produces displacements large com- 
pared with A v °- Thus if we take the lines close to one another 
and subjected to a magnetic field, weak in comparison with the 
internal magnetic field of the atom, the Zeeman type of each 
line is developed without being influenced by the Zeeman 
components of the neighbouring lines, but when a magnetic 
field strong enough to overcome the internal magnetic field is 
applied, the anomalous types disappear, and every line configura- 
tion develops the normal Zeeman type. Under the influence 
of such strong fields, an asymptotic condition is finally attained, 
q*s- : iBk'thh,;. original • multiplicities did not exist at all. Prior tb 

1 Paschen and Back, Ann. d. Pliys., 39, 897 ■' 19I2 1 and 40. 9t’Q 
(1913).' 
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the discovery of Paschen-Baek effect, it was known that 
lithium did not exhibit the same type of anomalous Zeeman- 
effect as the other alkali metals, e.g., sodium ; but this apparent 
contradiction to Preston’s rule is removed by considering the 
eases of the well-known D lines of sodium, and the line \ = 6708 
A°U of lithium. The D lines are at a distance of 6 A 0 from 
each other, but the line a= 6708 A 0 has components separated 
by 01 3 A 0 only. Thus a very strong field of the magnitude 
of 180,000 Gauss will be necessary to produce the complete 
Paschen-Baek effect in the case of the D lines, but a 
comparatively weaker field will be required to produce the 
same effect for the lithium line. Thus the magnetic fields 
usually produced in the laboratory exhibit the normal Zeeman- 
effect for the lithium line, and the anomalous types for the 
I) lines. 

There is also another type of Paschen-Back effect known 
as the Partial Paschen-Baek effect. This can be explained 
by considering the case of lines belonging to (pd) combina- 
tion. The applied magnetic field will be strong for the 
d-terms (e.g., d, d» d*), if the Zeeman separations which 
it produces are large compared with original separations Av 0 
of the same terms ; it will be considered as weak for the 
p-terms, if the Zeeman separations Av are small compared 
with Ai' 0 of the p-terms. In this case neither the normal type 
nor the anomalous type is observed, but a distorted Zeeman 
type is produced. This termed the Partial Paschen-Back 
effect. ■ -A AT A 

We now turn our attention to a quantitative explanation 
of the transformation of the I) type of lines from the anomal- 
ous to the normal Zeeman pattern under the influence of a 
gradually increasing magnetic field. Sommerfeld 1 starts with 
Voigt’s 1 theory of this transformation, which is based, as in 

1 Sommerfeld, Oottinger Saeli, Mara, 1914. 

Ann d PLy., 63, 221 (1920). 

* Voigt, Ann d Physik, 43, 403 (1913) and 42, 210(19X3). 
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Lorentz’s theory, on the idea of quasi-elastic electrons capable 
of vibration in an atom. As the intensity of D, : D, — 2 : 1, 
Voigt supposes the existence of two electrons of the frequency 
of D, and one of the frequency of D ,. Starting with the 
equations of vibration of these electrons in the magnetic field, 
Voigt arrived at certain results, which have been put in the 
language of the quantum theory by Sommerfeld, and the result 


is derived in the form A 




1 + 


■ + y ! 


.(201 


where Ai>, the separation between the components, is measured 
in terms of Av nonn from the middle of the original doublets, 
not under the influence of the magnetic field ; k is the azimu- 
thal quantum number and m the magnetic quantum number. 
The upper sign of the quantity under root corresponds to j = 
k— and the lower sign to j = k — f, where j is the inner 
quantum number ; v is given by the relation 
Av o Hi 


" Avnonn 


H 


.( 21 ) 


where Avo is the original separation of the doublets, without 
the magnetic field, and Hi is the internal magnetic field of the 
atom. Equation (21) can be put in the form v=Av 0 ...(22), 
if Av 0 and Av are both measured in terms of Av normal. 

The deductions from the formula (20) have been verified 
by the observations of Kent.* Putting v > 1 and expanding 
the quantity under root, we get 


J 


1 + 


2mv 


"t* V * — y — |— - 


m 


-I 


.( 23 ) 


k — | ’ k- 

Applying the relations (22) and (23), (20) transforms to 


Av + ^ Avo — m 


( 1 * 2k- 1) 


The expressions 1 L -f- - 
value for g, for j — 


1 


2k 
- and 1 


••(24) 


2k -1 

h and j=k 
in Landed tab l e for the ‘g-factor, ? 

* Kent. Astro, .lonrn., 40. 343 (1914). 


give the same 


2k -1 

| respectively as is shown 
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Fora strong magnetic field, v = 0, and from (20) we 
obtain 

A v ~ m ± h.... (25) 

Because m is ball an integer for the doublet terms, A ,; or 
m ± i is an integer, and as A v has been expressed in terms 
of A •'ti oita, the magnetic levels follow each other at a distance 
of A ‘'norm apart. On account of the principle of selection 
for the s and p components, as given previously, the combina- 
tion of the separations A 1 ' of the two terms as given in (25), 
gives rise to a normal Lorentz triplet. 

In Fig. 7 is shown the transformation of the magnetic 
energy levels of the anomalous Zeeman type of doublet system, 
when subjected to gradually increasing magnetic field till the 
Paschen-Baek effect is completed. The two outer columns 
correspond to weak magnetic fields, and the middle column to 
strong field. The values of A" are measured from the posi- 
tions of the original energy-levels without any magnetic field, 
but those in the strong field are measured either from their 
mid-point or from their centre of gravity as explained below. 
The arrows denote the direction in which the changes take 
place. In the figure is also shown that the levels which are 
originally in the normal position, undergo no transformation as 
for s, and for the two outermost levels of p a and d 3 . 
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Fig. S depicts the changes in the positions of the indi- 
vidual components of the Zeeman pattern of (sp) combination 
of the doublet system, i.e., of the well-known D, and X), type. 
In the upper part of the figure, the original positions of 1) , and 
I>j with their Zeeman components in the transverse effect as 
well as their state of polarisation are shown. M and B denote 
the mid-point and the centre of gravity of D a and 1),, I) 2 
bang twice as intense as that of !>,. The final positions of the 
individual components, when Paschen-Back effect sets in are 
connected with their initial positions by oblique straight lines, with 
the difference that the scale of A •'norm in the final position is 
on a arbitrary bigger scale than in the first position. The com- 
ponents within brackets as (*•) and (c) denote that their intensi- 
ties asymptotically approach to zero values in the final stage of 
the transformation. On both the sides of the central * 
component there are two (<r) components, which have zero 
intensity and are therefore not at all visible. The same remark 
applies to the case of the two hr) components coinciding in 
position with the two («•) components. 

We can now explain why the two a- components of both 
the p terms coincide with the centre ofgravity B of D* and D,. 
Starting from equation (20), we obtain by approximation in 
the limit v = 0. 


Av=m±i>^i+-^~y^ (26) 


In accordance with our original assumption about Av 

we put 


Ar= 


Ad 


•(27) 


Av norm 

Where A r 1 is measured in cm” 1 , remembering 


Ap 


Ai'norm 


->we obtain from (26) 


Aid + — — - Avo = (m±i)Arnorm. 
2k- 1 
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For the * components of the Paschen-Back triplet we have 
to set m ±1 = 0. Thus for thep term we obtain AC-t 

= 0, as k=2. The position-—- 0 from M coincides exactly with 

the centre of gravity S, and hence the position of the ~ com- 
ponents is explained. 

Similarly we can account for the position of the a com- 
ponents by applying the selection principle m ±1=1. 

Voigt’s theory also furnishes us with a means of calculating 
the ratio of the intensities of the components in the Pasclien-Back 
effect, as has been done by Sommerfekl. Lande lias extended 
the results of Voigt’s theory to the term-combinations of 
higher multiplet systems, but Sommerfeld considers this to be 
without any experimental basis, as the measurements in the 
Paschen-Back effect have not been pushed to that degree of 
precision, which the extension of the theory by Lande demands. 
Hence Sommerfeld mentions of an empirical generalisation 
by Pauli, 1 which explains some of the observed results in the 
case of triplets and multiplets of higher system. 

4. CONCLUSION 

We have thus reviewed the progress in the interpretation 
of the complicated Zeeman types of spectral lines. The 
excellent quantitative measurements by Back 2 of the Zeeman 
types of Manganese confirms the spectral classification of the 
element by Catalan, 2 and places Lande’s theory on a 
pretty secure basis. The recent work of Zeeman 1 and his 
pupils on the Zeeman patterns of neutral scandium and ionised 
scandium (Sc+) has settled some doubtful points in the 
classification of the spectrum-lines of this element by Catalan; 

1 Pauli Zs. f. Phys., 16, 155 (1923). 

2 Back, loc. cit. 

9 Catalan, Phil. Tran’s., London, 223, 127 (1922). 

Goudsmit, Mark, and Zeeman, Proceedings of the Royal 
Academy of Amsterdam, 28, 127 ( 1925 ). 

« 'A', L) ' . 
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thus the work of Lande in this direction has been a source of 
powerful aid in the classification into series of the many-lined 
spectra of some elements, in so far as the data on Zeeman- 
effect is available. The rapid progress which is being made 
in the measurements of complex Zeeman types like those 
of Neon, will enable us in the near future to understand the 
nature of the complicated spectra of Bismuth, Tin, Lead and 
Antimony, and thus throw much light on the structure of the 
atom. 




ON A NEW PROTEOCEPHALID CESTQDE 
FROM AN INDIAN FRESH- 
WATER FISH 

BY 

S. C. VERMA, M.Sc., LL.B., 

Department of Zoology, University of Allahabad, India. 

(With Plates 1 and 2.) 

Very little work has so far been done on the eestode 
parasites of Indian fresh- water fishes. Apart from the brief 
descriptions of Southwell (1913 — a, b ; 1915 — a, b) there exists 
a paper by Woodland (1924) describing a new Bothrioeepha- 
lus, and two new Proteocephalids. One of the latter he re- 
garded identical with Southwell’s Ophryoeotyle bengalensis, 
but still preferred to name it Gangesia wallago in this paper. 
Subsequently, however, in another paper (1925 — b) he agrees 
to call his Gangesia wallago as P. bengalensis. The species of 
Proteocephalus described here is interesting not only because 
of some remarkable features in its anatomy but also because 
it is one of the very few species of the genus known from 
Indian fishes. 

Proteocephalus ritaii, n. sp. 

The eestode occurs in the duodenum and small intestine 
of the local Siluroid fish, Rita rita (=Rita buchanani, Day), 
obtained from the rivers Ganges and Jumna. The species is 
not very common, for out of about 100 fishes examined during 
the course of a whole year only ten per cent carried the worm. 
It is interesting to note that younger fishes not exceeding ten 
or twelve inches in length were without exception found free 
from the parasite. The writer had an opportunity of examin- 
ing most of the local fishes, and has so far failed to detect 
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this species from any other fish ; hence it may ho reasonably 
concluded that the infection is probably of a specific nature. 
Only four perfect scoliees have yet been obtained, one of 
which was accidentally lost. The worms were kept alive in 
normal salt solution for two to three days, and were fixed in 
Mann’s and Bonin’s fluids with and without pressure. Perma- 
nent preparations were made from pieces pressed between two 
glass slides before fixation, and horizontal and transverse serial 
sections were cut from specimens not so treated. Fairly largo 
portions of the strobila were preserved in o% formalin. 

External Anatomy 

Proteoeephalus ritaii is a long, white, fairly transparent 
worm. The length of the cestode varies greatly ; living speci- 
mens in salt solution measured about 75mm. to 125mm. A 
single specimen obtained from one fish was well over 100mm. 
long. The greatest breadth attained when alive is about 3mm., 
but well-preserved impressed formalin specimens in their 
widest part are about 2.18 mm. broad. Therefore this tape- 
worm is considerably longer than P. tigrinus (30 — 40 mm.), P. 
beddardi (40 — 80 mm.), P. synodontis (30 mm.), P. bengalensis 
(35 mm.), Gangesia macrones (28 — 56 mm.) and Icthyotaenia 
fillieolis (24 — 33 mm.) — the allied fish cestodes. The number 
of proglottids is very large ranging from about 600 to 1,000 
and probably more. In the single specimen of about 100 mm. 
length, mentioned above, about 750 segments could be easily 
counted, and a mounted preparation consisting of 10 mm. in 
length of the anterior portion of the strobila, just posterior to 
the neck, contains more than 300 segments. 

The head or scolex is small but distinctly set oft* from 
the neck. It is not very conspicuous when fully elongated, 
and is knob-like or pear-shaped in outline in preserved speci- 
mens, measuring 0.224 mm. in breadth and 0.144 ram. in length. 
The four suckers with their cavities facing outwards and 
anteriorly appear to be borne on protrusihle lobes separated 
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from one another by four longitudinal grooves. Each sucker 
has a muscular portion and a, distinct thin- walled free edge 
surrounding a circular opening. The suckers are rather minute 
structures, being only about 0*045 mm. in diameter, and like 
all other parts of the seolex, are unarmed possessing neither 
spines nor spine-lets. The apex of the seolex is slightly pro- 
minent and bears in its centre a rosette of short muscular 
papillae, apparently devoid of lumen. It may be, as suggested 
by Woodland (1925 — b), neither a functional apical sucker nor 
a mere “muscle plug” remnant of a muscular rostellum. In 
this respect and also in its size this seolex resembles that of P. 
tigrinus. The unsegmented neck is peculiarly long. It mea- 
sures 5 to 10 mm. or even more according to the nature of 
contraction of the anterior x-egion, and in the specimen whose 
seolex dimensions are noted above its narrowest part does not 
exceed 0*112 mm. in width. The neck gradually broadens out 
posteriorly and passes imperceptibly into the anterior proglot- 
tids. The latter are very narrow being about three times as 
broad as long, but posteriorly they increase in length propor- 
tionately. The anterior mature proglottids (from 250 — 350) 
are nearly twice .as broad as long, but the posterior mature 
proglottids, above 400, are just as broad as long: later on the 
length preponderates over the breadth and gravid segments are 
a bit longer than broad. mv's. ■■■yyj. s ; - 

The sides of the proglottids are more or less salient, but 
neither do the corners project nor do the hind borders overlap 
succeeding proglottids. The genital openings alternate irregu- b;--v 
larly and do hot present any regular sequence, but at indefinite 
intervals there is a marked tendency towards an unilateral 
arrangement for the duets of 5 to 8 consecutive segments re- 
: peatedly open on. the same margin as indicated by . : the;:' : 'twotb:y((:;(:; ; :(.-:' 
following series : — . ■ 

(f) RLLLIjLRRRLLRELLRLLLLLLRLR. 

(2) RLLLLLLLRLLRLRRLLLRLLLLR 13 seg- 
ments....... LLLL......1 7 segments , LLLLLLRR. 
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The openings are always situated somewhat in advance of the 
middle of the proglottis margin, and the vaginal aperture is 
invariably anterior to that of the male duct. In impressed 
specimens they are situated at the base of a notch in the 
proglottis margin forming a sort of genital atrium or cloaca, 
but in well-flattened preparations a genital atrium becomes 
indistinct. The cirri are often seen projecting out of the pores 
and when fully everted (as is usually the case in portions of 
the strobila flattened between slides before fixation) measure 
0*26 mm. to 0*35 mm. in length and 0*032 to 0*048 mm. in 
breadth. 

•*’ Internal Anatomy 

The neck as well as the entire strobila is covered by a 
well-developed cuticle consisting of a dark staining outer layer, 
and a more homogeneous feebler staining inner layer. Follow- 
ing the cuticle is a layer of circular muscle fibres, and then one 
of longitudinal muscle fibres (sub-cuticular). Another more 
powerful layer of longitudinal muscle fibres is situated deeper 
in the parenchyma dividing it into a cortical and a medullary 
portion. 

The excretory system consists of two main longitudinal 
vessels situated ventrally to the inner side of the deeper layer 
of longitudinal muscle fibres at a distance of about one-fifth 
the breadth of the proglottid from the margin. 

The nervous system is apparently of the usual type. Two 
longitudinal nerve-trunks run down the lateral margins of the 
body just internally to the inner layer of longitudinal muscle 
fibres. V; y ■ y 

Male Reproductive Organs — The first rudiments of the 
testes appear in segments 40 to 60, but in whole mounts are 
detected about the 100th segment, and become fairly estab- 
lished after another twenty to thirty segments. They reach 
maturity about the 150th segment, and appear as small 
roundish sacs in subsequent progloltids situated in a continuous 
dorsal field in the medullary region. In mature segments their 
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number varies from 150 to 200 : seen in surface view, 100 to 
125 lie in that longitudinal half of the proglottid which does 
not contain the genital duets and their openings ; 30 to 50 in 
the quadrant anterior to the transverse reproductive duets, and 
i 20 to 30 in the quadrant behind them. The testes are usually 

situated entirely anterior to the ovaries, and dorsal to the 

it r 

uterus. They measure in transverse sections 30 to 40 microns, 
and in flattened toto-preparations 40 to 00 microns, and are 
| sparsely situated in the region of the uterus, the male and 

female ducts. The vas deferens is the first part of the geni- 
talia to be clearly differentiated. Its inner portion is easily 
■ visible in segments 50 to 60, but it is not before the 160th 

segment is reached that it is seen right up to the proglottis 
Jv margin. The breadth of the strobila in this region is only 

Q'75 mm. The cirrus sac makes its appearance in segments 
125 to 130, hut becomes clearly established in segments 140 
* to 150. The vas deferens in a mature proglottid commences 

j as a coiled delicate tube from about its middle and running 

; a more or less sinuous course towards the outer margin becomes 

i continuous into the cirrus. The cirrus sac extends roughly 

over one-sixth of the breadth of the proglottid. It is oval in 
shape and uniform in size and thickness and measures in 


horizontal sections of mature proglottids 0128 mm. by 0192 
mm. When impressed or contracted it contains coils of the 
ductus ejaenlatorius, The cirrus is protrusible as mentioned 
above and has muscular walls with a narrow! lumen. 

Female Reproductive Organs— These do not appear 
much earlier than the male organs. The first rudiments of the 
ovaries make their appearance in the same segments as the 
testes or in some cases a few segments anteriorly. They begin 
to assume their mature form in about the 100th segment, and 
after traversing another 50 segments become clearly established. 
The ovary is, as usual, bilobed and granular when viewed from 
the surface: each lobe is made up of many elongated follicles 
and b transversely broadened in the anteriorly placed mature 
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segments, but it gradually assumes an approximately circular 
or pear-shaped outline in the hinder segments. It is confined 
to the posterior one-third of the segment and the two lobes are 
connected medially by a prominent isthmus, to the dorsal side 
of which lie the vagina, the uterine duct and the oviduct. The 
shell-gland is situated close behind the ovarian isthmus. The 
oviduct runs from the isthmus towards the shell-gland, and 
after meeting the vagina passes through the shell-gland and 
enters the uterine duct. The vagina is slightly dilated in the 
vicinity of the marginal opening and runs inwards paral- 
lel and anterior to the vas deferens. Before it approaches 
the middle line of the proglottid it turns backwards, passes 
posterior to the vas deferens and takes a straight course towards 
the shell-gland. The vitellaria are of the multi vitellate type 
consisting of bands of numerous small acini running along each 
lateral margin of the segment on the inner side of the longi- 
tudinal layer of muscle fibres. 

Tire uterine rudiments become visible after the first 100 
or 125 segments as short narrow granular pillars running in 
the antero-posterior axis about the middle of the segments. In 
segments 130 to 140 the uterus becomes a distinct elongated 
sac-like structure, but the eggs appear clearly after another 
hundred segments or more. The lateral diverticula develop 
about the 265th segment and by the 275th segment cover 
the middle third part of the width of the proglottid showing 
eight to ten branches on each side. In the fully mature seg- 
ments the posterior one or two pairs of the uterine diverticula 
overlap the anterior one-third or even half of the ovary, but 
do not extend further back. In ripe segments the condition 
of the uterus is very much like that of P. beddardi ( Wood- 
land, 1925— b). It shows two distinct parts, a narrow uterine 
canal which runs dorsal to tire ovarian isthmus and an <w. 
storing uterus proper with its median chamber and paired 
lateral diverticula. The uterine duct runs anteriorly to the 
ovary alongside the vagina to a comparatively greater 
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distance than it does in P. beddardi, and opens into the wide 
median uterine chamber a little distance behind the line of 
the vas deferens. The ova measure 0.01 mm. in diameter, and 
the eggs in the uterus of mature proglottids 0.016 mm. 

The above-mentioned characters thus bring the species 
within the genus Proteoeepl talus (as defined by La Rue 1914, 
and Woodland 1925), and subgenus Teleostaenia (Woodland). 

The new species P. ritaii is distinguished as follows : — 
Length of strobila 75 to 125 mm. with a maximum breadth of 
about 3 mm. Proglottids numerous 600 to 1,000 in number in 
mature worms ; very narrow in front, square about the middle 
of the strobila, and elongated in hinder segments. Segment- 
ation distinct, corners do not project out, nor do the posterior 
borders of segments overlap the succeeding ones. Scolex 
small 0.224 mm. long, and 0.144 mm. broad, with four longi- 
tudinal grooves hut without spines. Suckers minute, unarmed 
with projecting free edges. Neck fairly long gradually increas- 
ing in diameter up to the first traces of segmentation. The 
genital organs like those of Proteoeephalus, uterine diverticula 
8—12 in number. Testes in medulla in a continuous field, 
number 150 to 200 in fully mature segments. Genital aper- 
tures a little in front of the middle transverse line of the 
proglottid ; vaginal opening invariably anterior to the cirrus sac 
opening. Uncontracted cirrus sac extends over one-sixth to 
one-fifth of the breadth of the proglottis. 

Habitat — Duodenum and small intestine of Rita rita 
from rivers of Northern India, 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATES 1 AND 2 

Figures 1 and 2 were drawn with the camera lueida, the others 
were all drawn with the aid of Spencer’s Electric Drawing Apparatus. 

Lettering 

OS, Cirrus Sac ; Co, Cuticle ; EC, Excretory Canal ; 6 A, Genital 
Atrium ; ILLM, Internal Layer of Longitudinal Muscles ; X. Lateral 
Nerve ; OV, Ovary ; SO, Shell-gland ; TES, Testes ; UT. Uterus : 
UTD. Uterine Diverticula; V AG, Vagina ; VIT, Vitellaria. 

Plate I 

Fig. 1— Anterior end of P. ritaii in outline, showing Sen I ex with 
Suckers and Neck. X 30. 

Fig. 2 — Scolex mounted entire, showing the Four Suckers with 
marginal flaps round the Apertures ; the Apical Organ, and the 
Grooves between the Suckers. X 45. 

Fig, 3— A Mature Proglottid. X 25. 

Fig. 4 — Part of Horizontal Section showing Genital Atrium, and 
the Cirrus Sac and Vagina Openings. X 40. 

Plate 2 

Fig. 5 — Horizontal Section (slightly oblique) of a Mature 
Proglottid. X40. 

Fig. 6 — Transverse Section of a Mature Proglottid anterior to 
the Genital Openings. X 50. 

Fig. 7 — Transverse Section of a Mature Proglottid in the 
region of the Ovarian Isthmus. X 50. 


